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RITE today for our beautiful 32-page rug book showing 31 patterns of OLSON 
VELVETY RUGS inactual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, thread- 
bare carpets, rugs and clothing are first washed, pickered, carded, combed, respun, dyed and 
then rewoven into handsome newrugs in the fashionable two-tone effects, any color you want and 
any size. The price of rugs from new wool is so high today that you cannot afford to overlook this 


opportunity. 


Send Your Old Carpets 
Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in your old material and then dye it and reweave . RUGS 
bright, new, seamless VELVETY RUGS. It is like getting two rugs for the price of 4 $ 290 
one, for the pattern is the same on both sides. The lowest-priced good rug you and up _. 
can buy costs more than an OLSON VELVETY RUG—yet a VELVETY RUG rivals ff: 
the high-priced Wiltons and Axminsters, and will wear for years. VELVETY 

RUGS are appropriate for the homes of the moderately well-to-do as well as 

the wealthy. OLSON RUGS are now in use in over one million homes, hotels, 

clubs and public buildings. 


45 DAY FREE TRIAL 


USE your new VELVETY RUGS two weeks on the floors 
of yourhome—give them the my worth-while test, the test of 

everyday wear—examine them closely, call in your friends, ask 

thels opinion; then, if you do not think your rugs are the best 

walue to be had anywhere for the money, you have the right to return them at 

@ur expense. We will pay you liberally for your old material. 


EVERY ORDER COMPLETED IN THREE DAYS 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY, 


“My rugs arrived in first-class condition and they fully come up to my, 
expectations, which is indeed a compliment. as one usually expects 
the impossible. I shall send you another order this Spring.”’ 
Wesleyville, Pa. Mrs. Geo. W. Davis. 


“T am delighted with my rugs. They are just as represented 
in your catalogue. Several of my neighbors have been in to 
see them and all are enthusiastic in their praise, and none 
moreso than those who tried todiscourage me about send- 

ing old tobemadeup. I will gladly recommend 

eal n the future.” Mrs. G. H. Parham. 
ecedah, Wis. 
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“T have an OLSON VELVETY RUG I have had 
close to twenty years. Itis as good as new, 
but owing to the change we have made in 
our house it is not of a size I can use, 80 
wondered if you could take it and add an 

equal amount of clothing and make 


two rugs.....” 
Mrs. Geo. R. Simpson, 
Owensville, Ind., R. No. 8, 








WRITE TODA 
for This de Luxe 
| Rug Book in Colors 


The finest rug book we have ever issued— 
$2 pages of beautiful rooms in actual colors—correct 
in every detail of interior decoration—full of sugges- 
tions on how to arrange your furnishings tastefully. 


See how much OLSON will save you. Send 
coupon or post card NOW for this FREE book., 


OLSON RUG CO.}} 





SS. Dept. R-64, 36 Laflin St. Chicago, I 
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It’s the extra loads that pay the profit 


ATCH the man in your nei, sborhood who makes the most 
money from his corn crop. he knows how to get big yields. 
Every year he puts a few extra loads into his corn crib and those extra 
loads pay his profit. 
You must have a fertile soil to get big yields. There must be ammonia to give the 
young plants a quick start. There must be phosphoric acid to grow strong roots in 


the Spring and to make hard ripe corn in the Fall. There must be potash to make 
sturdy stalks and to fill the ears. 


Fertilizer supplies quick-acting plantfood. When there is no manure, extremely 
profitable yields of corn can be grown with fertilizer alone. 





When manure is ssLy: Ay 99 *1° We can help you 
short, spread it hi ligh . aly —~ F :~ tslinee for Corn solve this problem 
thinly and use fer- The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available of profitable — 
tilizer to make up phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: growing. Send for 
the shortage. When For sandy and loamy soils, and all wom soils, our booklet, “More 
there is a good especially where the manure is short— Plantfood for More 


supply of manure, 210-6 cc 210 or 2123 Corn”. Also ask 


- use fertilizer to pry ed a os for our Automatic 


furnish the phos- 
phoric acid that 
manure lacks, and 
which is needed 


2-12-08 


For use where the soil has of available 
ammonia; where plenty manure is used; 
where legumes are plowed under — 

0-10-8 or 0-12-4 or 0-12-2 or 0-16-0 


Formula Finder. 
It will help you 
select the kind of 
fertilizér needed 


. for well filled grain Our Automatic Formula Finder will help you select the right fertilizer to for all your other 
and early rity. use on your other crops. Be sure to send for one—no charge or obligation. crops. Botharefree. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
1704 Lumber Exchange Building 1004 Stock Exchange Building | 


es 


Soil Improvement Committee, 
1004 Stock Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘More Plantfood for More Corn’’; also one of your Automatic Formula Finders. 
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RITE today for our beautiful 32-page rug book showing 31 patterns of OLSON 
VELVETY RUGS inactual colors. This book tells how your old, faded, worn-out, thread- 
bare carpets, rugs and clothing are first washed, pickered, carded, combed, respun, dyed and 


then rewoven into handsome newrugs in the fashionable two-tone effects, any color you want and 
any size. The price of rugs from new wool is so high today that you cannot afford to overlook this 


opportunity. 


Send Your Old Carpets 
Rugs and Old Clothing 


We reclaim the wool in your old material and then dye it and reweave _. RUGS 
bright, new, seamless VELVETY RUGS. It is like getting two rugs for the price of 4 $ 200 
one, for the pattern is the same on both sides. The lowest-priced good rug you and up - 
can buy costs more than an OLSON VELVETY RUG—yet a VELVETY RUG rivals 3 
the high-priced Wiltons and Axminsters, and will wear for years. VELVETY 

RUGS are appropriate for the homes of the moderately well-to-do as well as 

the wealthy. OLSON RUGS are now in use in over one million homes, hotels, 

clubs and public buildings. 


45 DAY FREE TRIAL 


USE your new VELVETY RUGS two weeks on the floors 
of yourhome—give them the ens A worth-while test, the test of 

everyday wear—examine them closely, call in your friends, ask 

their opinion; then, if you do not think your rugs are the best 


walue to be had anywhere for the money, you have the right to return them at 
Our expense. We will pay you liberally for your old material. 


EVERY ORDER COMPLETED IN THREE DAYS 


WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY, 


“My tugs arrived in first-class condition and they fully come up to my, 
expectations, which is indeed a compliment, as one usually expects 
the impossible. I shall send you another order this Spring.” 
Wesleyville, Pa. Mrs. Geo. W. Davis. 


“T am delighted with my rugs. They are just as represented 
in your catalogue. Several of my neighbors have been in to 
see them and all are enthusiastic in their praise, and none 
moreso than those who tried todiscourage me about send- 
ing old ts tobemadeup. I will gladly recommend 
— work in the future.” Mrs. G. H. Parham. 

ecedah, Wis. 


“T have an OLSON VELVETY RUG I have had 
close to twenty years. It is as good as new, 
but owing to the change we have made in 

our house it is not of a size I can use, so 
wondered if you could take it and add an 

7 amount of clothing and make 
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WRITE TODA’ 
for This de Luxe 
: Rug Book in Colors 


The finest rug book we have ever issued— 
$2 pages of beautiful rooms in actual colors—correct 
in every detail of interior decoration—full of sugges- 
tions on how to arrange your furnishings tastefully. 


See how much OLSON will save you. Send 
coupon or post card NOW for this FREE book. 
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[t’s the extra loads that pay the profit 


ATCH the man in your neighborhood who makes the most 
money from his corn crop. He knows how to get big yields. 
Every year he puts a few extra loads into his corn crib and those extra 
loads pay his profit. 
You must have a fertile soil to get big yields. There must be ammonia to give the 
young plants a quick start. There must be phosphoric acid to grow strong roots in 


the Spring and to make hard ripe corn in the Fall. There must be potash to make 
~ sturdy stalks and to fill the ears. 


Fertilizer supplies quick-acting plantfood. When there is no manure, extremely 
profitable yields of corn can be grown with fertilizer alone. 





When manure is “Hig A 299 rtili We can help you 

short, spread it orate gh . alysis F - litions for Corn solve this problem 

thinly and use ‘fer- Th : : of profitable corn 
: e figures represent percentages of ammonia, available : 

tilizer to make up phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: growing. Send for 

the shortage. When For sandy and loamy soils, and all worm soils, our booklet, “More 

there is a good especially where the manure is short— Plantfood for More 


2-10-6 or 2-10-42 or 2-12-2 “99 
I supply of manure, Sictite wk dik dadedixe idatndie ain Corn”. Also ask 
use fertilizer to contain plenty of potash — for our Automatic 


fornish the phos- 2-12-0 Formula Finder. 
phoric acid that For use where the soil has of available It will help you 


es where plenty of manure is used; 


manure lacks, and here legumes are plowed under — select the kind of 
which is needed 0-10-8 or 0-12-4 or 0-12-2 or 0-16-0 fertilizér needed 
|. for well filled grain Our Automatic F asses Finder will hel er select the right fertilizer to for all your other 

and early city use on your other crops. Be sure to send for one—no charge or obligation. crops, Botharefree. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 
CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
1704 Lumber Exchange Building 1004 Stock Exchange Building | 
— Clip here ---- 
Soil Improvement Committee, ; 
iW 1004 Stock Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
if Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘More Plantfood for More Corn’’; also one of your Automatic Formula Finders. 
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Why Firestone 
gives much 





Cord, compared side by side with any other, sells 
itself. 


No wonder. It is built to the largest standard oversize — 


of the industry. 


It has much greater air capacity than the average. It a 
contains much more material and it delivers extra ~ 
mileage in proportion. The thicker, heavier tread, that “~ 
looks and feels the part of its extra mileage, is another 


reason why it sells itself. 


And that tread is as good as it looks from the standpoint.” 


ae 


HE dealers say there is no argument—the Firestone 


of preventing skid, slide or spinning of wheels. It has 


a tractive power never before equaled in a rubber tread, 7 
yet it has no inclosed hollows or suction features to bea 


drag on speed or a drain on power. 


Specify Firestones ; your dealer is ready 
with just your size—Cord or Fabric. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Firestone Park Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Fireston 
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~~ Our Business Method 


Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
adie inserts no humbug advertisements, 
and does not devote one-half its space to tell- 
ing how good the other half is. It isfurnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty.cents, and 
one year for twenty-five cents; 10 cents per 
year extra for postage beyond the sixth zone ; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 
2 years for $1.00, as we must pay extra post- 
age. Its motto: No partisan politics, but 
farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 

Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what’s what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s. 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and henorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you — 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal."’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 





readers everywhere are renewing. their 
iptiens. There are ten young ladies at 
_yotk. opening and reading and sorting the 
nail these days, but every message and every 
ae information is sifted. out. and reaches 
‘Editor's desk. You don’t know how these 
notes. of appreciation help, What would 
life be anyhew without friends! Here is a 
sainple of what we mean: E.R. Swartzlander, 
of. lvania, writes: ‘‘I am a continuous 
see since 1907, when I was twenty, 
and am paid up to 1936. Have all my old 
Farm Journals indexed and ready for refer- 
enceata mement. Never expect to be with- 
out The Farm Journal ‘until death us do 
pan.’ 


Dee of cheery words are pouring in as 


% ——— 
The Farm Journal is the one great, national 
paper reaching every state of the Union. 
uurally its circulation and influence are 
greatést where agriculture is greatest. But 
there is a warm welcome for everybody who 
makes a living from the soil. 


—_———_—~.-— — 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


— Qe 


The one big job when it comes to buying a 
«actor, is to find the one that best suits local 
coliditions. The cover this month shows the 
whole family at work trying to decide this 
big question. They first wrote to all the trac- 
tor men advertising in The Farm Journal, 
and are now deciding which to buy. Our re- 
search department says that more than 
150,000 tractors will be made and sold during 
1920. Our friends on the cover are going to 
get their order in early. 


Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for four years in advance, we guarantee : 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
a. to stop the paper,.and the full amount 

for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
Portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


—— 
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For That Spelling-Bee 


February number is the ‘‘best yet.” And 
n’t forget helpful articles from sleeves- 
rolled-up, practical people are always welcome 
and promptly paid for. Long-winded essays 
from those who are writing to fill space, find 
their way back home very quickly. 
—= 


| Opie one around the office says this 
0 


Plans for the model farmhouse are pouring 
in literally by the bushel. When all ha 
been sorted and examined, the prizes will be 
awarded and the model farmhouse for each 
section of the country will be shown. 


>—_— 


If you have not received your ‘‘Poor Richard 
Almanac” for 1920, send ten cents in stamps 
for it right away, as our edition this year 
limited. Or send ten names Of farmer frie 
who live on R.F.D. routes and do not take 
The Farm Journal, and the Almanac will be 
mailed. Be sure to give the R.F.D. route 
number for each name. 


———. 
Wendell Kirkpatrick of Illinois, a boy of ten, 


sends along these verses. A good many older 
folks couldn’t do any better: 


The Farm Journal 


The Farm Journal gives the best of farm 
news, 
A good magazine that all farmers should 


choose. 
It tells about cattle, sheep, horses and 


hogs, 
How to pull stumps, and how to tow logs. 
It tells us about the crops of the farm, 
And the bugs and the worms which do 


very great harm. 
And it tells us the best kind of fences to 


buy, 
When to plant corn, and how to sow rye. 


I like The Farm Journal, so give it its dues, 

The magazine which gives us the latest 
farm news, 

I like the puzzles, and the girls’ and boys’ 
pages, 

And all the big stories for the older ages. 
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If there is a square subscription blank imthis 
copy of The Farm Journal, and the blank has 
a big, blue heading like this, 


/ Subscription 


\. Order Blank 


y y ; 
Ren 
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it does not mean that your subscription has 
expired. ; 

Oh, no!—your subscription has not expired, 
and you are not asked to extend it, unless you 
particularly wish to do sdin order to dodge 
probable increases in subscription rates. 

What it docs mean is that we regard you as 
a friend of The Farm Journal, and we are 
going to ask you to secure and send us one 
new subscribe? before tomorrow night. Be 
eandid—doesn’t The Farm Journal deserve 
that much? Isn’t this magazine really an 
astonishing value for the price asked? Don't 
we deserve help in our ec campaign 
for “A Good Living and 10%” for every 
capable farmer? 

f you think so, let’g have that new sub- 
scriber right away; there is no other way you 
can help us with such speed and effectiveness. 
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The country’s biggest rancher — 
what he thinks about the packers 


Robert J. Kleburg is manager of the “‘Million 
Acre Ranch’ in Texas. He keeps about 40,000 
breeding cattle. The following is from his 
remarks made recently before a committee: 


“Their (the packers’) busi- 
mess prospers most when 
they have an ample and 
regular supply of live stock 
from which to draw. 


“It therefore follows, as a 
matter of course, that it is 
to the interests of the pack- 
ers to foster, not to hamper, 
live stock production. In 
order to do this they must 
pay the producer of live 
stock a fair price for his 
products, so that he, the 
producer, may be enabled 
to stay in business. 


“I. therefore contend and 
believe that the producer of 
live stock who conducts 
his business properly has 
nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs 
the packers to prepare his 
product for the market and 
to distribute it. 


“Without the aid of the 
packers the production of 
live stock could not exist 
as an industry. 


a can well remember when 
there was no real market 


for live stock in the part of 
the country in which I lived 
—southwest Texas. 

“In those days we drove 
the steer to the butcher’s 
pen. The butcher would 
slaughter him, throw away 
the head, horns, hoofs and 
other offal, and give the pro- 
ducer credit for so much 
meat at his shop. All of 
this waste is now saved 
and marketed. * * * * 


“T believe that when a busi-" 


ness is as big as the packers’ 
business, that business has 
to be conducted properly 
and on business lines and 
on principles of fairness to 
the public. 


“I do not believe they can 
afford in their own interests 
to conduct their business in 
such a way that it injures 
the great mass of people 
with whom they do busi- 
noe **.* : 

“Nor do I believe that the 


packer can control the law 
of supply and demand,” 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 











A nation-wide ogganization owned by more than 30,000 shareholderg’ ~ 
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Lord Leverhulme, Farmer 


By THOMAS DREIER 


ORD LEVERHULME is one of the 
master-business men of England. 
Starting with an idea he built up a 

7H gigantic soap business. His company is 

itali at $500,000,000—not a single 

9% share of which was sold to the public until 

~@ the business was an assured success. 

In addition to his soap business, Lord 
leverhulme is interested in fisheries. He 
9% owns a couple of big islands off the coast of 
"9 Scotland—one of them 








electric lights—everything that will save 
the God-given youth of women and make 
farm life joyous to them.” 

Lord Leverhulme himself is sixty-nine 
years old and works from half-past five in 
the morning until ten o’clock at night. He 
is a man who has worked his way up. One 
of the big things he has done was to found 
the model town of Port Sunlight. 

His advice to farmers is: “Give your 
brains a chance to work for you by getting 
machinery to do the work your body used 
to do.” That advice is worth considering. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


OME years ago Jacob Riis, a Dane by 
birth and an American citizen by 
adoption, wrote a book which he 
called: ‘The Making of an American,” 
It is an interesting book, and in the present 
world crisis is especially worthy of perusal. 
As the aftermath of the Great war we are 
beginning to receive the first influx of an 
immigration that needs to be closely 
scrutinized and rigidly separated into the 
desirable and the unde- 





sirable. Already we are 





a thirty miles long and five 
9 wileswide. He is building 








7% toads, better houses, and 
7 is giving the inhabitants 
theopportunities they need 
to improve their lives. 
This fine-spirited man 
visited America recently, 
talked to nearly 1,000 of 
the best business men at a 
big luncheon in Boston, 
9% and let loose a number of 
9% ideas that may increase 
aad multiply. He talked 
the six-hour day. 
He believes that in manu- 
facturing plants two shifts 
ing six hours apiece 
ean be handled profitably. 
e can see no sense in 
using machinery eight 
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feeling the effect of the 
class that is opposed to all 
and the situation 
' produced is cause for the 
gravest apprehension. 

A half century ago the 
immigrants were mainly 
Irish and Germans, who 








were rapidly assimilated 
into the body politie and 
were everywhere weleome. 
The later generations of 
these immigrants were so 
thoroughly transfused in 
the “melting pot” that no 
trace remained of their 
alien ways and manners. 
They were just as thor- 
oughly American as the 
descendants of the Pilgrim 








hours when it can be oper- 
tied for twelve. On the 
system no 











Let us keep an eye on it 


Fathers, or those who 
founded Jamestown and 
placated Powhatan and 











change would have to be 
made in housekeeping arrangements and 
80 man nor woman would have to work 
tore than six hours a day. 

But he is afraid that the six-hour day 
tan not be successful in domestic work nor 
On farms. “However,” he says, “long 
hours on the farm are not the same as long 











- The farmer has variety. The 
‘isin elves give him variety. He 
c oepen air. He works hard, it is true, 
he has within him the spirit of inde- 
ence. Farmers, in spite of hard work, 
Me Tich im many things that money could 
‘Sst give them. 
18 no reason, though, why ma- 
not be used more freely on 
he says. “Every farm should 
best labor-saving machinery. 




















at a monotonous job in a closed-in * 


Our Peter Tumbledown 


N the way home last week I saw Peter’s 

cows out drinking. Peter was out too, 
all right, down back of his bow-legged barn, 
and with an ax was chopping a hole in the 
pond so that his cows could get a drink. 
He had made a small hole—room for about 
two cows to drink at a time, while the 
others stood round till their stronger, 
more rugged companions had drunk their 
fill. Having seen the inside of his stable— 
it is crowded, small, dark, dirty, hot and 
ill-smelling—I do not wonder that his 
cattle are thin and scrawny, with small 
udders and thick, rough coats of hair; nor 
that Peter gets about one can of milk a 
day from twenty cows. The* change 
from that stable to the cold, clear, fresh air 
and bright light dazzles them; they are 
cold, and being compelled to drink the icy 
water he offers them only adds to their 
misery. R. 


his red followers. 

In recent years tremendous changes 
have been wrought in the character and 
purpose of the immigration to these 
shores; the change is fraught with the 
gravest consequences. The crisis calls 
for the closest scrutiny, along lines not 
previously insisted upon. Ability to read 
and write English is considered an ideal 
test, though we are somewhere admonished 
that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” But, after all, worth makes the 
man, and worth is of great importance in 
the making of an American. 

I have in mind an immigrant from 
darkest Russia, who against great odds is 
making good. His name is Gregory 
Kutchko, and this is somewhat of a handi- 
cap, since it gives his native-born ¢o- 
laborers a chanee to make fun of him, and 
they call him Aleck for short. 

Gregory came to this country a few years 
ago, leaving behind him a wife and three 
children whose coming awaited the day 
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when he should have earned enough to 
send for them. Soon after his arrival in 
this country the World war broke out. For 
five years Gregory heard nothing from his 
wife and little ones and knew not whether 
they were living or dead. During the years 
of heart-breaking silence he kept in- 
dustriously at his work, doing the most 
menial chores cheerfully and well, in spite 
of the fact that he was the butt of his 
American comrades in toil who worked 
less thoroughly. In the meantime his 
native land was rent by contending armies 
that crossed and recrossed the region in 
which his home had been, so that scarcely 
anything remained of buildings or crops 
in the village where his wife and children 
had their home. Finally, early 
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nor write his own language or any other, 
and may present the anomaly of learning 
a foreign language before learning to read 
and write his native tongue. 

Gregory has in him the making of an 
American, such as Jacob Riis contem- 
plated; and his grandchildren, as good 
Americans, will doubtless go to American 
colleges, become members of Congress, 
and not impossibly, one of them may be- 
come a tenant of the White House at 
Washington. There is room in this coun- 
try for Gregory and his kind, but none at 
all for the half-baked radicals who would 
destroy all government simply because 
they are too lazy to work, and who would 
prey upon the industrious. 


of 


less cruel their jokes. A savage’s | 
humor does not rise above the tor 
helpless creatures. 


Don’t abuse a hog that refuses i 
driven. Act as if you had a little se 
even if the hog doesn’t. 


In parts of Africa monkeys are ail 
to pick cotton. An animal with fourhg 
ought to be handy at most anything ® 


Ever think how a cheery little me 
on a post-card will brighten the day 
some sick or sorrowing friend? 
and see. 


< = 
Oe | 


By dropping the extra day in Fek 
in the year 3200 and its multiples, @ 
the year 9600 and its gy 














in the present year, he got a 





tiples, our present ¢g 





letter from his wife containing 
the joyful news that though 
destitute they were all alive 
and well, after passing through 
many grievous hardships. 

The receipt of the letter only 
increased his anxiety, for it was 
in Russian, which Gregory can 





would remain correct ti 
year 3,797,470, which ig. 
long as any of us will be 
terested in it. 


It was Mark Twain who aij 
gested that a cow’s udde 
be on her back! He said ti 
when he squeezed the teats th 


a 





neither read nor write; and 
there was none in the com- 


| Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


milk always went upward, — 





‘hardship and danger. 


munity who could help him out. 
In this extremity his employer 
accompanied him to the neigh- 
boring city where the former 
found an efficient Y. M. C. A. 
secretary who could read most 
ef the languages of continental 
Europe, including Russian. 

First reading the letter to 
himself to make sure that his 
translation was correct he said, 
“good news,” and then pro- 
éeeded to read aloud the letter 
from the war-worn wife. One 
can readily imagine the tense 
moment that the husband en- 
dured while waiting for the fate- 
ful news that would gladden his 
heart or. send him into the 
depths of despair. The scene 
will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were present. 

The letter was a story of 
The ex- 
pulsion from their home by each 
contending army in turn, the 
looting of their buried treasure, 
the final destruction of their 
dwelling by the vandals, and 
the carrying into captivity of 
the wife and her three daugh- 
ters and their subsequent es- 
cape made a harrowing tale. 
When the chance came to com- 
municate with her husband 
the wife was obliged to pay 





FEBRUARY 


‘February will have one day 
lanore of changeable weather 
this year than it has had for four 
years, because the month has 
one more day than usual, and 
all weather is changeable. 
February weather largely de- 
termines crop yields for the 
following summer. Extreme 
cold damages fruit buds in 
northern states, and sharp drops 
in temperature ‘often i injure cit- 
rus fruits in southern states. 
Almonds are in danger of frost 
in California, if a cold snap is 
preceded by one or two warm 
days. Warm weather produces 
“fruit drop” and “sour sap’ : 
|damp weather causes “shot- 
| hole” fungus in almond blooms; 
| rainy weather washes the pollen 
|from the blooms and prevents 
fertilization. Grass fields are 
helped by a good snow cover. 
Freezing and thawing without 
snow cover harms winter grains. 
February is generally the 
| snow month. More or less snow 
may be expected in all portions 
lof the United States, except in 
jSouthern Florida, and at the 
lower elevations in Southwest- 
ern Arizona and in Southern 
\California. The greatest known 








Let us know. 





snowfall in the United States} 
occurs in the Sierra Nevada and, 
Cascade ranges where, at some | 
places, average annual amounts, 
of 400 to 500 inches, or more, 
are on record. East of the 
Rocky mountains the normal 
snowfall ranges from about 120, 
inches in Northern Michigan to| 
one inch in the central portion | 
of the Gulf states. The aver- 
age annual amount of snow in, 
portions of the Adirondacks of 
New York reaches as much as| 
150 inches. Over the Great 
Plains district the average an-| 
nual snowfall generally ranges} 
from about one inch in Central | 
Texas to about twenty inches | 
in Northern Kansas. | 

Candlemas day, more often 
called groundhog day, is Feb-' 
ruary 2. This day used to be! 
celebrated in the church with a| 
great display of candles; hence, 
the name. This day figures| 
prominently in weather lore. It 
is said that “If Candlemas day | 
be calm and fair, the half of the} 
winter is gone and mair; if 
Candlemas*day be dark and 
foul, the half of the winter is 
done at Yule.” 

An old proverb says: “Warm 
October, cold February.” Has | 
this held true in your locality i 

















A good many honest dollay 
may be picked up by v7 
sheep, lambs or colts that hay 
not had a fair chance, am 
building them up by good cam 
and feeding. 


Under the sheds on many 
farms may be found the mim 
ning gears of one-horse lim 
ber wagons. For a few dollay 
these wagons may be rigged 
repainted, and made to 
fine purpose once more. Thee 


is no more handy wagon on tit | 


farm than a good on 
lumber wagon. 


Courage 
By WALT MASON 


. 
The farmer’s an heroi¢ st 
who dares Misfortune’s frowiy 
disasters o’er his spirit roll, but 
can not break it down. 
man who pulls a doleful face 
every sign of harm, can 
find his proper place a-farmilif 
on a farm. Midsummer 
the farmer’s corn a stretch @ 
brilliant green; he rene 
the sunny morn, and wealé 
smile serene. And then @ 
comes a sudden gale, impor 
from the Ind, with nine 


a ruble, normally sixty cents in our money, 
for a sheet of paper. She made the envel- 
ope out of scraps of paper. When com- 
munication was finally established, the 
difficulty of sending money was found to 
be almost insurmountable. But Gregory 
will soon have his family in this land of 
the free, and his industry will presently 
secure to him a little place of his own. 
Will Gregory make a good citizen? There 
is no doubt of it. He has passed through 
the horrors of radicalism which begin 
nowhere and end in chaos. In the land of 
his adoption he finds a stable government 
and he knows that he will not be robbed 
of his possessions. He has a stake in the 
land, the surest anchor to good citizenship 
that can be offered. He will not be found 
consorting with the “reds,’’ rabidly de- 
manding the destruction of all law and 
order. It is true that he can neither read 


Farm Journal Says: 


The best friends are those who are 
most patient with our faults. 

Few cows can make up in quality of 
milk what they lack in quantity. 

Making things go as far as possible 
doesn’t mean stretching the truth. 

Experience must be paid for, and only a 
foolish man buys the same kind twice. 

Nature may be slow about correcting 
man’s mistakes, but she never quits trying. 

Keep the lantern clean and well filled. 
You're liable to need it in a hurry some 
night. 

A good cellar in connection with a farm- 
house is as important as a well-arranged 
kitchen. 

The more highly civilized a people, the 


ties of hail, and fifty kinds of wind. De® 
day the farmer looks around, one We 4 
sigh he sheds; the corn is flattened. to tit 
ground, or riddled into shreds. But 
won’t make the corn arise, nor 
spairing yawp; and so the farmer turné 
eyes upon some other crop. He 0 
upon his bunch of swine, and feels #4 

of pride; his hogs are surely looking fi 
all wool and three yards wide. He = 
many things he’ll do when he has s0i@ 
lot; and then his porkers get the Ml; 
many die, I wot. And if he can not sam 
such cares, such tragedies as het Ln 
better sell his cows and mares, 

and bumblebees; he’d better sell 3 

and spade and to the city flit; he Wh 

try some other trade—he lacks the fal 

grit. The farmer’s courage does now 
whatever ills befall; he learns to Grim 
cheerful whoop, the bitter cup of 


pepe cm : poner | 
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The Community Market—the Producers’ Big Stick 


By RAYMOND MELVILLE UPTON 


No elaborate equipment, but this community market at North Attleboro, Mass., was a success 


HER rightly or not, prof- 
iteering in foodstuffs is the center 
of agitation. Every one knows the 


usual channels through which food is.sup- 
plied. The product of the farm, in the 
original or manufactured state, goes to 
the wholesalers who sell to the jobbers 
who, in turn, act as distributors to the 
rétail stores. Farmers near the smaller 
cities and towns often market from house 
to house, or to the retail stores. But the 
supply handled in this way is small com- 
to that. coming from a distance 
through the wholesale dealers. 
Thereisanother form of direct marketing 
the oldest form known, which is sometimes 
tried with varying degrees of success. This 
form is known as the community market 
and serves principally in the exchange of 
locally grown produce. 
The community market is a place set 
, %ide by the city or town where farmers or 
ucers shall sell foodstuffs or 
any other goods directly to the consumers. 
Practically all states have laws which allow 
sich markets to be conducted in certain 
‘Specified lecations. During the war, many 
centers of direct trading sprang up as the 
sought relief from exorbitant prices. 
hough interest in these centers has 
since the end of the war, the 
need for them is still great. 7 


A Successful Community Market 


Among other Miendiemitne ger, eet 
ro, an outlying district of about 
19,000 inhabitants, located twelve miles 
from Providence, R. I., successfully con- 
ducted a community market during the 
Seasons of the World war. The best 
can be said of the venture is that it 


towns. did have gardens.) In 

this type where it is compara- 

y 8 simple matter for the consumers 

a - meet, it mgaenarg = 

3 ‘round community market is 

justifiable, at least under the present 

eA organization and support. For 

o» present it is suggested that such places 

& short, snappy market for one or 

, ays a week during the month of 

est production. Here consumets may 

¥ at once, or order for future delivery, 

8 supply of farm products to 

bd or . Later, as the war 

én fever subsides and business im- 
the market mi 


towns, after the post tame fully 


appreciates the advantages, farmers will 
be warranted in raising early garden prod- 
uce expressly for this annual market. 


Requirements Few and Inexpensive 


The only requirements are a few tempétary 
booths about 6 x 12 feet, with canvas tops 
for shade. These booths should be rented 
to the farmers for twenty-five or fifty 
cents a day. ‘The North Attleboro 
Food Production Committee, a private 
institution for public good, apenteenns 
$50, which was returned to them at the 
end of the season out of the income from 
the booths and from a commission stand. 
The agricultural director, acting under the 
school department, was market master. 
Thus no additional expense was incurred. 
He took charge of the above-mentioned 
commission stand where farmers who were 
unable to spend their morning at the 
market could leave products to be sold on 
ten per cent commission. This was one of 
the most popular features of the market. 


Hints from Successful Community Markets 


A few points of management learned from 
this and ten other Massachusetts markets 
might be mentioned. It is a good plan, 
when starting a market, to call a public 
meeting and show the “town fathers” that 
there is a reasonable demand for such a 
movement. Then, definite organizations 
such as the Women’s Club or the Board of 
Trade, ht to be pledged to support it 
y. Without such support it 
will “fall through’? because of the un- 
grounded opposition by tradesmen. Fur- 
thermore, a good set of market rules in 
keeping with those of the town should be 
ublished. These rules should cover clean- 
iness, fair dealing, market hours, etc. 
Prices can not be regulated by rule, but 
the market master should see that they 
are low enough to recompense the buyer 
for the extra trouble of carrying home his 
purchases, and yet high come to give 
the farmer a just return for his labor. 

No market can succeed without an 
abundant and steady supply of many 
varieties of fruit, vegetables and other 
farm products, as poultry and eggs. To 
see that these are p entiful will be another 
task for the market master. Hucksters 
often materially increase the variety of 
supply, but if allowed at all, they should 
be placed in a section by themselves. — 


Cooperation Must Continue 
Between Farmer and Consumer 
Now that a few essential features of the 


community market have been discussed, let 
us look into the future of the movement. To 


insure the biggest success in large cities of 


more than 25,000 inhabitants, the writer 
believes the market should be organized ona 
more sound business basis. It might be wise 
even to change its working principle into 
that of a cooperative store with both 
farmers and consumers as shareholders. 
Each cooperative community market or 
store might properly be combined under 
one central association for the whole state. 
In this way, the surplus from one market 
might easily be transferred to another, and 
many added benefits of combination 
gained. The above suggestion may be 
taken in the light of a proph€cy as to the 
eventual outcome of the strong community 
market movement. The direct marketing 
idea is essentially sound; but as previously 


stated, it needs organization to insure | 
stability and permanence. A city or state _ 


might subsidize and manage a munici 
store. But since it is questionable whet 

a purely communistic scheme will ever 
prove as popular with the American people 
as the individualistic policy which is an 
integral part of cooperation, the writer 
believes he is safe in saying that the co- 
operative policy will be the first to be 
permanently instituted. 


Democracy of the Community Market 


A community market in a simple or ad- 
waert sows of ee Pn naa 
pie, the people and for people. 
That is the sum and substance, the whole 
foundation of its structure. Volumes might 
be written upon the way to manage one, 
upon the essentials of its success, and any 
other details; but the last abridgment would 
be Abraham Lincoln’s famous description 
of our government. 

Without the firm support of all the 

ple for whom the community market is 
instituted, it can not succeed, even with 
the best organization. Like most ills, the 
evil of the high cost of living has its 
remedy in the hands of the people. 

Neither the wholesalers nor the retailers 
are entirely to blame for the extremely 
high prices. It is due to our system of dis- 
tribution, which, if unchecked by a counter 
system, inevitably leads to excesses. 
Where it is possible to utilize a comm 
market as a means of relief, it is the f 
of the consumer if he is not behind it heart 
and soul. Likewise the farmer himself is 
to blame if he does not use some such or- 
ganization to obtain adequate prices. 

The advantages of the community mar- 
ket to the consumer far outweigh any dis- 
advantages. Here the housewife, if humble 
and ambitious enough to carry a 

[Continued on page 137] 
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“Come, Butter, Come!”—sy m. cin xirkratrick 











First, scald the churn 


“Come, butier, come! 
Man at the gate 
With a knife and plate 
Waits for butter to come.” 


EARS ago when butter wouldn’t 

come it was necessary only to repeat 

those lines while churning—so people 
thought. 

But evidently the old-time remedy did 
not permanently get rid of the trouble, for 
still there are times when butter won’t 
come, as this letter received by the Dairy 
Editor not long ago will testify: 

“T put a gallon of cream into the churn 
four days ago. It has been churned one 
and one-half hours each day for four days. 
No signs of butter yet. Can you tell me 


what to do?” 

The Dairy Editor’s reply was: “There 
is not much you can do to make butter 
come from that cream. And who would 
want the butter? Next time you churn, 
follow these directions and you ‘should 
have butter inside of thirty minutes.” 
The directions were as follows: 

To begin with, separate the cream from 


Pour cream through strainer 


The how and why of butter-making 





the milk either by gravity or by means of 
a centrifugal separator, the latter being 
preferable and more economical. “Cream 
from separate milkings should be cooled to 
50° F., or below, and kept at that temper- 
ature in a clean, well-ventilated place until 








Ready for first-class price 


from twelve to eighteen hours_ before 
churning, when the different batches 
should be mixed, thoroughly stirred, and 
brought to a temperature of 70° F., by 
placing the can in a bucket of warm water. 
Durmg the rise of temperature frequent 
stirring is necessary. To determine the 


Add butter color to cream 





t SR ott 
The churning is complete 
temperature always use a dairy: tig 
mometer, which can be bought for twenty 
five cents from a local hardware or di . 
store. Rae 
Let the cream stand at 70° F. for ftom 
twelve to eighteen hours, in a clean pla 
free from odors. By the end of this tim 
it will have taken on a velvety, glam 
appearance and acquired a pleasant, deli! 
mildly sour taste, which indicates that 
is ready for churning. 
\ 
Have Cream at 65° F. 

The first step in churning is to bring th 
temperature of the cream to about 65 
by placing the-cream can in a bueke 
cold water and stirring the cream ®t 
quently. If the cream should be too i, 
place the can in a bucket of warm Wait 
After the proper temperature is Ted 
it Should be held an hour or’so. 

While the cream is waiting, put seal 
water into the churn to cleanse it and™ 
swell the pores of the wood. Place thé 
on and give the churn a few turns. Re 
the lid and draw out the water. Next 

[Continued on page 142] 























ae A butter worker is a boon... 
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of American farming; it prevents 
overproduction of grain crops. The 
for this is easily shown. 

It takes fifteen acres of good farm land to 
produce as much human food in the form 
of beef as a single acre of corn produces. 
As population begins to press on food sup- 

ly we can thus greatly increase food pro- 
oh ion by cutting out a part of our beef 
prevent the production of more grain than 
is needed for human consumption by de- 
voting a considerable proportion of our 
best land to the production of beef. 

But the time will come in this country, 
as it has in some other parts of the world, 
when we ean not afford to use land in this 
way. England is able to continue beef 

ction as a major enterprise only be- 
cause she can get her food mainly from 
other and newer countries. We could not 
do that. Ultimately, therefore, we must 
reduce beef production to the point of 
utilizing waste roughage on the farm, and 
we shall have to adopt a system of feeding 
that makes the largest possible use of 
and the least use of the more 

grains. 

When that time comes, which is admit- 
tedly a long way off, it is a question 
whether it will not be wiser to confine our 
feeding operations largely to the male 
oeaborn on dairy farms, or to continue 
to maintain exclusive beef breeds of cattle. 
The possibility of making a profit from the 

ing of animals of the various dairy 
breeds is therefore one of general interest. 

For more than twenty years Ralph 
McElrath, of Woodbury county, Ia., has 
fed steers of the dairy breeds on a large 
scale. Therefore, his experience is worth 


study. 

Ralph feeds about 1,100 steers a year. 
He buys them mostly in St. Paul, but some- 
times goes to Sioux City or Omaha for his 
supply. He prefers Holstein steers to all 
others, and buys Holsteins when he can. 
The class of cattle he buys is known on 
the markets as canners. They are too thin 
for the butcher, and are ordinarily used 
only fer canned beef. He gets them by 
ou the canner people, usually by 
from = to twenty-five cents a hundred 


Bu: production is the safety valve 


ntil that time comes we can 


Produces Beef from Rough Feed 


aq does not try to produce prime beef, 
for he could not do so with the kind of 
‘animals he feeds. The roughage he uses is 
Mostly alfalfa hay and silage, but the 
are first run in stalk fields as long 
ts they can obtain feed there. The ration 
“Varies greatly in different years according 
toprices of the different kinds of feed. On 
average he feeds about ten pounds of 
slfalfa hay and thirty pounds of silage a 
» He limits the amount of silage in 
te induce the steers to eat the maxi- 
ium amount of alfalfa. This is simply 
because he has the alfalfa to feed, and con- 
siders it a cheaper feed than silage. 
gutlons with this roughage he feeds about 
| 8¥e pounds of corn and three pounds of 
_Wttonseed-meal a day after the steers are 
0 full feed, the qoantities of ~ con- 
e g with prices. One year 
_ Reeently he fed five or six pounds of cotton- 
# without any corn because it 
than corn. He buys most of 
orn he feeds. 
7 The steers are bought in the fall, the 
« date depending on market eondi- 


isited the farm, Novem- 
Jatph had not Om arta fg of 
io winter, but to do 


so soon. He sometimes waits until Jan- 
uary before going into the market for 
steers. 

The earlier the steers are bought, the 
longer the. feeding period, for no matter 
when put on feed they are sold sometime 
between May 1 and June 10. Ralph says 
this is the best time of year to sell the type 
of beef he produces. At that time the 
market is well supplied with fat cattle, and 
there is a dearth of ordinary butcher stock, 
so that his kind of cattle brings good prices. 
He often gets for his cattle nearly as much 
as prime beef sells for.the same day. In 
an average year his cattle go into the 
eeding pens about the middle of Decem- 
ber, after running in stalk fields a few 
weeks. The average date of sale is about 
the middle of May, so that his feeding 
period is usually about five months. 

During this period his cattle gain an 
average of about sixty pounds a head a 
month, or a total of 300 pounds for the 
five months. The cattle come in weighing 
about 550 pounds, and are sold at 800 or 
900 pounds. Ralph claims there is only 
one time of the year to market this kind of 
cattle, and that is between hay and grass. 


Gains Are Secured Cheaply . 


Under pre-war conditions the ordinary 
feeder of cattle of the beef breeds averaged 
a spread of about two cents a pound be- 
tween his buying and his selling price. 
This just about brought him out even. 
What he lost on flesh put on, he gained on 
the original carcass. At that time Ralph 
paid three and one-half or four cents a 
pound for his feeders, and usually sold 
them at seven or seven and one-half cents 
giving a feeding margin of about three an 
one-half cents. The cheapness of his gains 
made this a profitable business. He says 
he has made some money every year for 
the past twenty-one years at this business. 

Last year Ralph had a feeding margin 
of $8, which made him a handsome profit. 
The year before he got a margin of $7. He 
watches the market carefully during May 
and early June, and sells when he thinks 

rices are at their highest. This, of course, 
e can not always tell. But he seldom 
misses it far. He ships mostly to Chicago, 
though sometimes he sells in Sioux City 
or Omaha if prices appear to be better 
there. 

Ralph always runs hogs with his steers. 
His practise in this respect is somewhat 
different from that of the ordinary steer 
feeder, for he makes hog feeding an impor- 
tant part of his business. He usually fat- 
tens 10,000 hogs a year. He runs four or 
five pigs after each steer, and at the same 
time gives the pigs all the feed they want 
in self-feeders. He has three of these self- 
feeders, one containing corn, one tankage, 
and the other peanut cake. The hogs clean 
up thoroughly behind the steers, and yet 
get all the feed they can use. Having a 
choice of different kinds of feed they also 
balance their own rations to excellent ad- 
vantage. At first the pigs eat about six 
or seven parts of corn to one of tankage, 


but later the proportion becomes about’ 


fifteen to one. He formerly raised a large 
— of the pigs he fed, but now he 
¥ most of them. 

n buying pigs, Ralph follows the same 
principle he uses in selecting steers. He 
gets the thinnest healthy pigs he can find 
on the market. “He would just as soon buy 
a razorback from the hills of Arkansas as 
any other. He says they do not eat so 
much, but they make just as 
for each bushel fed. He starts in with pi 
weighing fifty or sixty pounds, and 
them up to about 225 pounds. The rate 
of gain 1s about forty-five or fifty pounds a 


month, so that his average feeding period 
for pigs is about three and a half months. 
His pigs often top the market. 
many more pigs than those that — 
the steers. Practically all his corn 

hogged off, thus saving the expense of 
gatheringit. He therefore buys much corn. 


Why Veal All Dairy Calves? 


To use Ralph’s own words, he buys “stuff ~ | 


others pass up—thin and poor 

cattle and hogs.” The experienced feeder 
will at once observe that this Scotch- 
Irishman’s practise differs radically from 
the usual practise; and he makes more 
profit than does the ordinary feeder. Tak- 
ing into consideration the facts here set 
forth, is there any good reason for the 
slaughter, at birth, of male calves of the 
dairy breeds, as is the widespread practise 
in dairy regions? If these calves could be 
raised—and they could be fed almost 
wholly on roughage after they get beyond 
the milk stage—the business of fattening 
them for beef should be as profitable ag 
any other branch of the beef industry. 

This is exactly what happens in 
European countries except England. 
have been driven to it by pressure of 
economic conditions—by the demand for 
human food. It will, of course, be many 
years before we are driven to the same ex- 
pedient, but meanwhile it does seem like 
poor economy to kill at birth a lot of calves 
_ might be profitably converted ante 
reef. 

The biggest rub is the amount of milk 
the steer calf would consume before he 
reached the point where he could live on 
grain and roughage. This difficulty does 
not exist where skim-milk is dVailable. It 
can be overcome elsewhere by various ex- 
pedients. A few of the least profitable 
dairy cows might be turned out in the 
pasture with several steer calves to mother; 
or hay tea, or other milk substitute, might 
be used for the first few weeks of the § 
life. This Nigery would add materially 
to our supply of beef. 


Well-Arranged Fields Lessen 


Crop Costs 


NVESTIGATIONS show that well-ar- 

ranged fields and farms generally 
duce crops at a lower cost price est 
where no particular system of field man- 
agement is carried out. 

The Ohio Experiment Station has found 
tLat it takes an average of fifty-three 
hours to produce an acre of corn on reet- 
angular fields containing from ten to 
fifteen acres, and sixty-one hours on ir- 
regular fields of the same size. Where 
tractors and large horse-drawn implements 
are used for farming, long, rectan, 
fields are more easily worked than square 
or irregular fields. ; ; 
Well-arranged farms also bring a —_ 
price upon the market, a 
the fields have easy access to farm 
buildi or to highways. The arrange- 
ment o many farms is due to accident, @ 
field here and there being laid out as 
forests were cleared away. Many were 
laid out when farm.work was done 
hand implements and small fields were 
no disadvantage at that time. ; 

Some of the best arranged farms im 
Ohio are those in which the buildings 
are situated near the center of the farm, 
with the fields having good access to 


ighways and adapted to practical rota- 
tl 


Eat 


any Ohio farmers now are drain- 
ing wet areas so as to make regular and 


convenient-sized fields. 


He feeds — 
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Good Record of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


HE Federal Farm Loan Banks have now been running about 

two years. At the end of the first year their earnings had not 
reached the point where they equaled the expenses, and Congress 
had to appropriate money to meet these. The farm mortgage 
companies, whose business had suffered because of these banks, 
used this fact as an argument that the government’s scheme for 
leaning money ta farmers was a failure. 

Mortgage companies are rapidly changing over into joint 
stock land banks that loan money to farmers at a rate higher 
than that charged by the Federal Land Banks. There is danger 
that these joint stock banks, which are conducted purely for 
profit, may interfere with the usefulness of the government 
banks, and Senator Smoot has recently introduced a bill requir- 
ing the joint stock banks to close up their business, leaving the 
field to the government banks. If this is done it is probable 
that in the not distant future the land banks will be able to re- 
duce the loan rate to farmers. 

Farm loan bonds are already selling at a premium. Every 
one of the twelve banks made a profit last month, and several 
of them have begun to pay dividends on their stock. All of them 
will be able to do so soon. The Board is to be congratulated on 
its excellent showing. 


The Place of Tenant Farming 


 p-vigamale’ farming is by no means an unmixed evil. It enables 
the youll man with little capital to farm about five times as 
large an area as he could own, and to make on the average about 
three times as large an income. It is the part of wisdom for those 
just starting out with limited capital to begin as renters. It is 
fortunate when the landlord is the father or other near relative 
of the renter, as is usually the case in regions where the farms 
are of considerable size. 

In time the successful tenant gets ahead sufficiently to own 
teams and implements for an area larger than the average man 
can handle to advantage. It is then time to begin to think of 
buying a farm. Land can usually be bought by paying down 
half, or even less, of the purchase price. Unless the price is too 
high, a young man should be able to make a first payment on a 
good farm in ten years from the time he starts out asa tenant. 
In five or six years more he should be able to get out of debt. 
But if farm land becomes so high priced that this is not possible, 
then we shall be face to face with general tenant farming. 

If the average active life of a farmer is thirty years, and the 
average length of the tenant period is ten years, then about one- 
third of all farms may be run by tenants. A proportion in excess 
of this indicates that land is too high priced. 


The Parcel Post a Success 


HE parcel post is one branch of the government service that 

is more than paying its way, and this in spite of the fact that 
rates have been lowered and the weight limit increased several 
times since the service began. Presumably we may expect still 
further reduction in rates. According to Assistant Postmaster- 
General Koons, this branch of the postal service made a profit of 
$10,000,000 last year. 

When farmers and consumers are properly organized for 
cooperative buying and selling there is no reason why much farm 
produce should not be marketed through the parcel post. One 
reason why this direct trade has not developed more rapidly is 
that farmers can not afford to ship to irresponsible strangers; 
they are not sure of getting their money. On the other hand, 
the city man does not want to buy from an irresponsible farmer 
who may send what is ordered and may not. 

_ What is needed is a cooperative trading organization in- 
volving both producer and consumer, that will insure that the 
city buyer gets what he orders and *hat farmers shall get their 











money from purchasers. With such an organization, and y 
the lowest possible rates for carrying produce, there should bes No 


large increase in the amount of farm produce passing directly frem some Ve 
producer to consumer. iy tion of 
reduced 

Seven Fat Years—Will They Come? 1 Wane 


HE statistician of the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, recently | Sta 
stated that for seven more years there will be high prices for 
















beef and beef products. This, he says, is due to the moderat 
shortage of beef cattle, which can not be made good before 1997, total ab: 
In the six big markets in 1919 the number slaughtered way of forty 
1,000,000 fewer than in the previous year. seventy- 
“Not until 1927 will it be possible for us to have a bee 3 Pro 
supply of beef steers ready for slaughter,” says the stati with ini 
“provided that in the meantime there are no droughts, fail aleoholis 
finaneial panics, wars or disease epidemics. The poral for ineb 
growing at the rate of two per cent a year, while there is a first, of 
crease in the number of beef cattle, and a shrinkage of from 10 of occu 
to 200 pounds a head in the average weight of those ont institute 
market. This makes an enormous deficit in the quantity of ness. Of 
available for food, which will lead to high prices for beef.” five hav 
This statistician takes a rap at the Department of Agi rapidly 
culture; he does not accept its estimate that there was twenty number 
per cent more cattle in the United States a year ago than there mnt ou 
was six years ago. He states that there is less than a ten % ihe 
cent increase in numbers. ments 9 
While this reasoning regarding prices sounds perfectly all site | 
right, there are undoubtedly some feeders who will remember the wie . 
predictions of the packers a year ago regarding hog prices. Bu . ag 
a shortage of hogs is more quickly overcome than a shortage When it 
beef animals. The 1920 census should show just how serious tien . 
beef cattle shortage is. os 
Meeti 


It Couldn’t Be Done 










































BILI 
HE man speeded up his car to see if he couldn’t beat Pe in C 
train to the crossing. He couldn’t. ) ¥® other thi 
Another man struck a match to see if the gasoline tanki® ns to cc 

his garage was empty. It wasn’t. ie east 
Another man who insisted on leading a bull bya rele employee 
thought that he could dodge the bull and climb the fence if the df any la 
animal became furious. He couldn’t; he was carried formance 
the gate. employee 
Another man took it for granted that a dilapidated ceeding § 
would support his tractor. It wouldn’t—his widow will or both, 
for the fact. Law 
A woman took a spoonful out of an unlabeled bottle, : rerolutio 
posing that she was taking cough syrup. She wasn’t—but the enact 
cough was stopped. i Bf athis co 
The gun that isn’t loaded is not the only thing that sia to terror 
victims who do not stop to think things all the way thie * ye 
Packers Submit to Regulation BE oree as 
Te packers have finally concluded that it is better to Om a, 
to terms with the government than to continue fighting Bm Bh tome, 1 
They have consented to an arrangement whereby they af@ M0 gn. to 










dispose of their holdings in stockyards, terminal railr 
market newspapers; to limit their interest in public cold 8 
plants, to keep out of the retail trade and to dispose 
business in foodstuffs other than meat and meat products! 
dairy and poultry products. Some of them are allowed to¢ 
tinue their dealings in grains and cereals. No mention is 
of the leather and fertilizer businesses. They may not ¢ 
much as fifty per cent of the voting stock of any cOrporaiiss 
dealing in any of the products in which they may not deal. 

The packers are also required to limit the use of their DE 
houses, route cars and auto trucks to their own products, . 7 ee 
are permanently enjoined, as they were on a former ¢ O08 
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ing in any kind of mondpoly practises and are given 
years in which to bring about the changes required by the 
Mdthecut. 
This arrangement is designed to prevent the packers from 
 tatoe a monopoly of foodstuffs in this country, and in this it 
yill probably be successful. It will not affect their business in 
and meat products, in hides and leather, nor in fertilizers, 
except in 80 far as the court enforces the order against monopoly 


practises. 
Here’s Your Hat, John—What’s Your Hurry ? 


have dismissed John Barleycorn rather unceremoniously. 
The jovial and irresponsible old vagrant will soon be a dim 
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adopted by a bare majority of the senate, while the ratification 
of the treaty requires a two-thirds majority. The number favor- _ 
ing the reservations was more than half but not two-thirds. 

While the reservations were being adopted it was the general 
belief in Washington that the treaty thus modified would be 
rejected, and that a compromise would finally be made on less 
drastic reservations that would be acceptable to the necessary 
two-thirds of the senate members. 

Now it appears that both sides are bluffing, each trying to 
gain political advantage from the situation. The only sensible 
thing to do is to agree on some kind of compromise on the reser- 
vations and then adopt the treaty. Unless this is done the treaty 
will be an issue in the coming campaign, which would be a great 
misfortune, for there are other matters that ought to be threshed 
out in the coming presidential election. The people are getting 
tired of this squabble ove? the treaty. 


The Coal Situation © 


E seem to have forgotten one of the lessons of the past in 
dealing with industrial troubles, and that is the value of 
publicity in correcting evils. During the war we got used to the 
censoring of news, and now there seems to be a general effort 

to keep the public from knowing the facts. 
What we need in connection 





— = 


with the present coal situation is 


——o x — — 





‘ the dimmer the better. 
rhs ai that the country has accepted prohibition as a fact, 
stly frem Me gome Very interesting statistics are coming to light. The popula- 
HB tion of the city workhouse at our national capital has been 
reduced one-half, and will be, still further reduced when the boot- 
9 «EE legging industry goes, which should occur soon after the pro- 
2 hibition amendment has gone into effect on January 16, this year. 
Statistics of life insurance companies show that between 
ices fr the ages of thirty and forty the percentage of deaths among 
| BE moderate drinkers is sixty-eight per cent greater than among 
we 1997, total abstainers. Between the ages 
red was fg of forty and fifty the excess is ax x vax 


seyenty-four per cent. 
Prohibition has played havoc {¢ 


4... M/ with institutes for the cure of 
ps alcoholism. The Iowa state asylum : 
lation g i {ot inebriates closed its doors the 
te oe first of last December for want § 
eal 10 of occupants. T he drunk cure 
ent institutes are going out of busi- § 


ness, Of fifty-six institutes, thirty- 
five have quit; and the others are 
rapidly lesing patronage. The 
number of drunkards seeking cures § 
isnot sufficient to keep them alive. 

These are pretty strong argu- § 
ments against the kind of personal ff 


one. 


liberty that permits a man to 
make a hog of himself. World- 
wide prohibition seems inevitable 
in the face of facts like these. 
When it comes, the race will have | 
taken another long step upward. f 


Meeting the Red Peril | 


“age has just been introduced 
in Congress providing, among 





friend, 


Namesakes and a Birthday 
UNE 13, 1920, will be my eightieth birthday {4 
and I would like to send a little remem- 

brance of it in the form of a portrait with my 
autograph (early in June) to all the boys, young 
men and older ones who have been named for }% 
me. Thisis the modern way of observing birth- 
5 days—giving a little present instead of receiving 
Every once in a while, I get.a notice that 
some promising infant has been dubbed 
Wilmer or Wilmer Atkinson. I have a drawer 
in my desk quite full of such notices coming 
from far and near, but there may be some 
who have not notified me andIdonotwantto 3% 
overlook any of my boys. 
# your ‘‘Wilmer”’ from me, send along your full 
name with photograph, address and date of 
your birth and greatly oblige your affectionate 


ee 


to know how much profit the coal 
operators are making, how much 
the miners earn, how their wages 
compare with those of other work- 
men, and why i€ is they do not do 
a full day’s work. If we knew. 
these things it is probable that the 
miners would not have the face te 
ask for a sixty per cent raise for a 
4 fraction of a day’s work. They 
would probably be content if given 
4 full work at their present hourly 
rate, which may be higher than 
4 others are getting. 

; If we knew how much profit 
the operators are making it would 

also probably be found that they 

could sell coal for considerably 

less than they do now and still 

make ample profits. If the govern- 

ment will give us the facts, and 

then take such action as the facts 

may warrant, it will find the 

public solidly behind any reason- 

able measures it may take to 

overcome the present difficulties. 


So if you received 


Ctheinaw 


en ee 











| AE other things, that whoever threat- wa 
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tank if @ 8 to commit any act of force 

+ @ @inst the person or property of any officer, agent, or 
+ @ Tope j MMployee of the United States, with intent to cause the change 
ce if the # any laws, or to oppose, prevent, hinder, or delay the free per- 
through ce by any one of the government’s officers, agents, or 
ss employees of his public duty, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
d bridge % ding $10,000, or by imprisonment not to exceed twenty years, 

ill vouch # o both, 
laws like this produced Bolshevism in Russia, and caused’a 
‘tle, terolution in Germany. Bloody revolution has always followed 
-but the enactment of such laws, and always will. We want no laws 


| & ‘this country that will permit a subordinate government official 
{0 terrorize law-abiding citizens who may think some of our 
hws ought to be changed. 

is needed is to put under the ban every one who ad- 
Yocates or practises the destruction of property or the use of 
. | force 28 2 means of overthrowing established government. This 
Wi eet both the Reds and the Pale Pinks who are disturbing 
things now. If these people are foreigners they should be sent 
‘tome. If they belong here they should be locked up until they 
‘ome to their senses. But let us remember that certainty of 
t is more likely to restrain criminals than severity of 















> Punishment. We must be reasonable in all things. Lé@ us not 
nit Prussianize this free country while trying to punish those who 
‘to Yould destroy our civilization. 








The Peace Treaty 


f)-“UBE the senate rejected the peace treaty with the 
‘ae tons that had been attached to it, many people seem 
oe consideration of it is over. This does not appear to have 

1 of those responsible for the present embarrassing 

+ The trouble arose because the reservations could be 





























The statement is made that 
the reason miners want to work 
only six hours a day, five days in the week, is because there is 
not work for all the miners. The next day the papers report 
the mines can’t be worked because there are not miners enough. 
Who is lying, anyhow? : 


A Hotel with a Conscience 


LEADING hotel in Chicago has voluntarily lowered its rates 

in spite of the fact that its rooms are continuously filled with 
guests. It does so because it recognizes that it has been making 
more profit than it is entitled to, and believes that such action 
on the part of those who are making exorbitant profits would 
reduce the cost: of living general!-~. 

The Farm Journal has contended all along that the principal 
cause of the high cost of living is profiteering. Instances have 
been cited to prove this. Among the profiteers, hotels have been 
as bad as any. In nearly every city in the country, hotel accom- 
modations are inadequate. It is frequently necessary to inquire 
at a half-dozen of them to find accommodations, and that even 
when no convention or other unusual gathering is on. Refusal 
to let rooms to one person is common, and the charge for accom- 
modations with a stranger is often twice what a room should 
bring for one person. 

The worst of it is that the public must pay the bills, A large 
proportion of travelers are business men of one kind or another, 
and their traveling expenses are added to their cost of doing 
business. This makes higher selling prices necessary, and all 
of us suffer in consequence. : 

| Why don’t we start campaign for publicity regarding the 
profits made by all kinds of business. It would cure the evils of 
profiteering in short order, for few would have the hardihood to 
face public: condemnation for unrighteous profits. 
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Topics in Season 








fodder run*through the silage cutter. 
The operation is the same as filling 
from the field, except that water is added. 
Seed corn tested? Planting time is not 
far away. 
February is the month to sow lawn grass- 
seed, says Tim. 
Maple-sugar utensils in shape? Sap will 
soon be dripping. 


I: the silo is empty, refill with shock 


Any cold morning, ground frozen, is 
right for breaking down corn-stalks. 


Try a few specialties when ordering farm 
and garden seed. Try one new vegetable 
each year. 


Ventilation of barns is never more im- 
portant than when they are closed during 
cold weather. 


Mulch strawberry plants before the 
ground begins to thaw, if you neglected 
this important work last fall. (See Novem- 
ber Farm Journal, page 125). 


Examine clover and grass-seed with 2 
magnifying glass to see whether there are 
any noxious weed-seeds in the lot. Send 
a sample to your Experiment Station if 
you do not know how to pick out the weed- 
seeds. 


Some nice day put on a pair of long- 
wristed leather gloves and trim the rasp- 
berries and blackberries. Cut out all dead 
or unthrifty canes entirely, and prune 
back the others (including side branches) 
about one-third. Burn the trimmings and 
thus get rid of disease and pests. 


To remove the coating from stove-pipes 
and chimneys, due to burning green wood, 
dissolve air-slaked lime in water until the 
water will take up no more. Then apply 
it with a whitewash brush to the inside of 
the heater flues and smoke-pipe. Remove 
the smoke-pipe and apply it to the base of 
the chimney. Put back the pipe and 
start a fire. The tar-like substance will 
—? off the flues, dr can easily be scraped 
off. 


~~ 


Disagreed with Us 


AST May the Editor made the state- 

ment that “eight loads ef manure put 

on the soil with a spreader are worth as 
much as twelve put on by hand.” 

In less than a. week we were severely 
criticized for the statement by a man who 
eg manure with a fork, and insists 
there is no better way. 

The only reason the Editor has been so 
long in answering this criticism is that it 
has taken all this time for him to come to 
the conclusion that the man was serious. 
Arrived at that conclusion, the following 
is cel 

fanure spread by hand is generally of 
poorer quality than that spread with a 





We wish ye mony a Valentine 

Though winds be cauld and snow- 
drift fine; 

In your ain wee hoose wi’ hearth 
fire warm 

We wish ye cheer in fair or storm! 


machine; for when there is no spreader, ma- 
nure generally accumulates in piles in the 
barnyard. Such manure loses much of its 
valué as fertilizer—sometimes most of its 
value. Comparisons between leached and 
unleached manure in Ohio show that un- 
leached manure produced an increase in 
yield. worth $3.73 per ton, while leached 
manure produced an increase in yield of 
only $2.93 a ton. 

Fresh manure is less efficient when 
spread by hand. A friend in one of the 
corn states says that he made careful tests 
for three years, and that land on which he 
used: a spreader produced. $122 worth of 
crops more than land which received the 
same amount of manure by hand. At 
present prices for crops, the amount would 
ve $400, or $133.33 a year. 

Aside from the efficiency, manure 
spreaders are a wise investment because 
they save labor. And labor is hard to get 
on farms. One of Our Folks writes that 
when he tries to hire a man by the month, 
for all the months of outdoor work, the 
prospective hired man nearly always asks 
whether there is a manure spreader on the 
farm. And who will blame him a great 
deal? Not the Editor. 

We do not tone down our original state- 
ment one bit. If anything, we would 
make it a bit stronger. One satisfied user 
of a spreader says that after six years of 
experience, he considers one load spread 
with a spreader equal to two spread by 
hand. 

Let us have more spreaders, and more 
manure to spread. 


Winter Study for Farmers 


Pre fruit growers of Tulare county, 
Calif., are going to attend night- 
school this winter. Yes, sir! Real night- 
school, the same sort of thing big cities 
have had for years, only adapted espe- 


_ Gally to fruit growers. An official of the 


horticultural commission will direct the 
schools, which will be held alternately at 


three different points. The ingtmem 
given over a period of twenty weekas 
cover soil sanitation, laws of plant gies 
the June drop, and numerous other finds 
subjects important in the busingsg 
fruit growing. 3 
There is something in this news 
makes the writer, at least, stop and di 
a minute. Facilities for holding gw 
schools may not exist in many bey 
communities, but most farmers ean hy 
the example ‘of these successful ‘Tis 
farmers. Some folks might argue ty 
because Tulare fruit growers are pe 

making a lot of money, as they und 
are—the California fruit industry) 
never so prosperous—that itions 
not call for the inauguration of ni 
The Tulare view of the matter, by gp 
trast, is that they are never too mm 
cessful or prosperous to take pains tole; 
more. That is the right way to look ai 
So Tulare fruit growers, in spite of thy 
prosperity, are going to nigh 
It’s a mighty good use for long winle 

evenings. Every progressive far 
wide-awake and on the lookout form 
to improve himself, ought to use 
evenings for plentiful, business te 
Never were there so many preci ub 
le. A noe 


md | 


lications and books availa 

book and pencil at hand to jot down pani 
of direct application to the home 
business is an aid in tying up the ready 
with the home farm; and this is the ren 
aimed at, 


uM. 


ee * 


Some experiments recently carried @ 
in Virginia indicate that the plow 
under of green crops does not Gatise il) 
to become sour. On the coutrary,# 
tendency was to make soils less sour, 7 
should correet the common belief t 
green manure is harmful to the soil,” 


ers, but severe 
ones—watchful but d 
inating — une 

ready to protect Our. 





HIS note came to us recently 
Vermont: A certain maple-suga 
pany in Vermont is asking farmers Wm 
contracts to deliver their next spam 
maple crop to them. This company ag 
to furnish steel drums into wWhieh® 
farmers are to run their sirup—n0a 
will be accepted. The compe 
the “going” price based on a 
value of sugar, and reserves thet 

make whatever reductions may 
sary from the price in case We 
has a “buddy” taste. With hiss 
in the form of sirup stored in anota 
containers, the producer is ti 

foot. Such a thing makes our 











Manure spread by hand is not fully utilized 
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The Sensible Leader 
of the 1920 Tractor Field 


OWADAYS the chug-chug of 
the farm tractor is heard in 
every corner of the land. Tractors 
are at work in the fields of many 
thousands of farms and if you look 


them over you will find them a 
mixed lot, 


Tractor farming is still in its 
youth. Novelty is still in the surge 
| toward power farming. 


The impractical theorists are 
still in the ring, limping but not 
out of the running. Adventurers 
who swarmed into what they 
termed the “game’”’ are still “‘play- 
ing.’ The hazards facing the 
farmer in search of reliable power 
are many. 


In all this turmoil, one tractor 
like a steady star has lighted the 
way. That tractor bears the 
trusted name—Titan 10-20. It 
has led because it is the product 
of practical builders of good farm 
machines; because it is backed by 
many years of experience and un- 
questioned reputation. 


Today Titan 10-20 is the stand- 
ard-setter among all tractors. Dur- 
ing the past year it has been the 
topic of conversation on the 
tongues of farmers and tractor 
makers the nation over. | 


Selling at the popular low price 


$1000 cash f. 0. b. factory—Titan 
10-20 faced a sensational demand. 
A few months ago this desire for 
Titan ownership had flooded the 
factory with thousands of orders 
which could not be filled at once, 
though a new Titan was being 
turned out every few minutes. 


Every effort is being directed to 
greater production and to contin- 
ued Titan 10-20 pre-eminence dur- 
ing 1920. In view of manufactur- 
ing difficulties however, this is 
earnest advice to the intending 
purchaser: 


Orders for Titan 10-20—and also for 


_International 15-30 and International 


_ 8-16—must be placed far in advance. 
” No other course will assure delivery. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA ac. 


USA 
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Attractive Grounds for the Farm Home — 4 


ITH the ever-present tendency for 
those situated on the farm to 
migrate to the city 
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By R. B. FAXON 












given to the development of ground 
the average farm home, let careful g§ 
be made of the problem. 














where alluring attractions are fF 
supposedly present, oneoithe [Kus ( 


sesege problems which con- ch 
ronts the farmer today is to 


make the atmosphere of farm 
life more agreeable and satis- 
fying for those living in it. A 
feeling of dislike is naturally 
encouraged through the ri- 
valry of the cities’ attractions 
compared to the so-called 
“drudgery” of the farm. Yet 
it is generally agreed that the 
farm home is most at fault, 
and that here the remedy 
must be applied, if the younger 
generation, as well as the 
older ones, are to remain con- 









Sa 





whole, considering it from} 
point of view of utility ag 
as esthetics. Work so diregy 
does not mean a large 
penditure of money, as iggy 
often believed, but does mem” 
a little hard thinking on thy 
part of the farmer himsdf 
As Professor T. P. Rebery 
has so ably said in his book 
called “‘The Farm Home 
éi stead”: ‘We judge peopl 

| at first sight largely by th 
clothes they wear and 
manner of wearing them; » 
we judge, and often vi 


cn Vey a 
curately, the families ‘ta 
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houses which shelter 








tentedly on the farm. 

If, then, it is the home that 
should be made more attrac- 
tive, the easiest and safest way is to begin 
with the farm home grounds. When a 
farmer builds his home, barns or other 
buildings he generally gives considerable 
thought and care to their arrangement and 
usefulness. He realizes that it will be to 
his advantage financially to secure the 
best possible results. So it should be with 
the arrangement of the grounds surround- 
ing his heme. That nothing can be of 
greater benefit morally than to live amongst 
well-ordered and attractive surroundings 
is self-evident. 

Some logical plan which considers the 
location of all buildings, walks, drives, 
trees, and in fact all local features, should 
be first conceived. Whether it is possible 
te carry out this scheme entirelysat any 
ene time is immaterial, provided that a 
beginning is made and that sufficient in- 
terest in the development presents itself 
from time to time, until the work is com- 
pleted. 

In making our plans, one of the first 
things to consider is that of the location of 
all walks and drives. They should be as 
direct as possible and of sufficient width 
to enable them to take care of all necessary 
traffic. Whether the lines of travel will 
be straight or curved can best be deter- 
mined by the size and contour of the land 
and the direction of travel itself. Simple 
curved walks and drives,in many cases, 
can be used to advantage, in making the 
picture more harmonious, although the 
utility of all such walks and drives should 
be given first consideration. Upon the 
completion of these lines, it is possible to 
know more definitely the size and extent 
of the divisions of the land. With this 
knowledge, the problem is to locate to the 
best advantage all areas for trees, shrubs 
and other plants. 

One of the greatest delights of country 
life is the opportunity to enjoy many 
beautiful and attractive views of the whole 
countryside, such views as are possible 
only for those living in the country. Out 
of consideration to these views, we must 
use great care in placing the trees upon the 

unds. Often the views can be enhanced 
7so placing the trees or groups of trees 
tive vistas. Objectionable features either 
on one's own farm or that of a neighbor 
can be hidden by careful tree planting. 

In the location of other planting areas 
consisting of shrubbery and flowers, the 
i rtant. and essential feature to -con- 
sider is that of the open-lawn effect, which 
is much more desirable than that so often 
found where the plantings are dotted over 
the entire lawn. It should be realized 
that shrubs and plants best serve -their 
p when acting as a frame to the 
entire picture which, in this instance, is the 
open lawn with the home as a background. 
By keeping our planting areas senlacd to 


4 they frame in and make more attrac- 


An open lawn, with the country home as a background 


the outer borders and corners of the lawn, 
to the breaks and curves of the walks and 
drives, and to the foundation walls of the 
buildings, with suitable trees here and 
there to accentuate these points on the 
lawn, not only do we get an attractive 
setting for the farm home, but we make 
the grounds appear more extensive. On 
many grounds, both large and small, it is 
common to find an abundance of good 
trees in the front lawn and none whatever 
in the rear of the home. Trees can be no 
lovelier than when they frame in the home. 
When we plant new trees, this should be 
kept well in mind. 

The development of the front lawn area 
is of no greater importance, however, than 
that of the areas in the rear of the house. 
In locating the home vegetable and flower 
garden, as well as the home orchard, care 
and forethought as to their arrangement 
should be used so that each will become 
an integral part of the whole unit. All 
outbuildings should be located so that a 
minimum amount of walks and drives will 
be necessary. In this way, each building 
will serve its purpose to better advantage, 
and in many cases waste land often found 
between. buildings will be done away with. 

Hov. ever, even if all of the development 
is intelligently carried out and no regard 
is given later as to proper maintenance, 
the effect will be much more discouraging 
than if nothing had been attempted. No 
element in this work is more essential than 
neatness. Each farmer should include in 
his list of implements a lawn-mower and 
a pair of pruning shears. If he uses them, 
much will be accomplished toward makin 
our countryside more attractive ant 
habitable. 

There is a practical reason of dollars and 
cents why the farmer should make his 
home grounds more attractive. It has 
been proved beyond a doubt that any 
home, with either large or small grounds 
attractively laid out, will always find a 
ready purchaser and will realize an addi- 
tion of from $100 to $500 in the selling 
price. Here is an instance: 

A man in Southern New York offered 
his farm for sale. There-was no plan in 
the arrangement of grounds about his 
home. ‘Everything seemed just slapped 
together. He was offered only $70 an acre, 
which he did not consider a fair. price. 
Another farm only a mile away which was 
no better, except that the home grounds 
were attractively arranged, sold for $100 
an acre. The difference could be due only 
to the attractive appearance of the one 
place, since the character of the soil, near- 
ness to market, condition of roads, near- 
ness to church and school were the same. 
The purchaser was impressed by 'the at- 
tractive appearance of the latter farm, and 
the price was paid without hesitation. 

;. In place of the usual haphazard method 





and the objects which gu. 
round. them.” Therefore, itis 
important from almost 

standpoint that. the grounds of farm home 
should be made as attractive as possible, 















































Fruit Trees along the Highway 
By MARIE DICKORE 


HY not plant fruit trees instead d 
maples, elders, poplars and oaks along 
the highways? 

Of course, you will raise the objection 
that if fruit trees grew along the highway 
the fruit would be stolen. But t of 
the farmers’ fields of corn, melons, poth 
toes, cotton, other vegetables and fruits? 

Joint ownership, community — 
public opinion and a little healthy fear 
the law, all combined, would do mud 
toward protecting crops. 

The trees should be planted and 
under the jurisdiction of the State Agr 
cultural Department. In cities, towns @ 
villages, the jurisdiction could be vested ia 
the local council, the fruit within is 
boundaries then being reserved for is 
inhabitants. : 

As for disposing of the fruit when mpe, 
that is the easiest part of the whole pla. 
You and I would certainly be on hand # 
the public auction to bid m some of tht’ 
best trees. Your wife and mine, your ¢hik- 
dren and mine, each with his or her ow 
interests, be it jellies, preserves, pies @ 
tarts, would also be on hand to help malt 
the proper selection. 

A certain per cent of the fruit should 
go to the state and city charitable ms 
tutions. The rest could be auctioned @ 
to the highest bidder. Thé househ 
especially where there are children, 
be given first choice. If one familly 
not afford to purchase the whole ep @ 
one tree, or would like a part of sever 
different fruit trees, then several 
could club together and peol their imteres#® 
After the householder had his cheien SE 
farmers who wish to market the 
would be given an opportunity to bid 
their share in the erop. My 

The price would be so regulated by BF 
committee in charge of the auctions 
there could be no profiteering wit 
property of the community. The me 
realized should be used for the ini 
pense, the upkeep, and the salar 
the state or town officials who ha 
trees in charge. F 

The best trees to plant along them 
way, instead of shade trees, are # 
cherries, pears and English walnuts. £3 
can be planted in certain numbers 
alternated as the climate and eondil 
are favorable. This planting showe. 
left. entirely tb the diseretion ofthe ™ 
agricultural experts who have the 
sary knowledge and are the proper f 
to exercise authority, together We 
local committee from each comm 
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ELECTRIC DRIVE ~ GAS ENGINE DRIVE 


* HAND - WINDMILL * SPRAY * RAMS 















what o 
ns, pote 
d fruits! 
in 
in} = Of course you want the best water system you can get 
o much 
“sf —AND HERE IT IS! [>..c.1a¢ 
re ther Goulds Pumps 
towns P 
Hr Goulds has made it especially for you, so that operand by bani, electric motor and 
: re urpose on 
1 for its at a relatively small expense you can have con- ey noelingngpeertanetorss oo 
hen the stant, fresh running water wherever you want it. Up here in Seneca County, New York State, right 
role in the middle of a fine farm country, Goulds has 
. or A Complete System—pump, Quiet in Operation — no been making farm pumps of all kinds since 1848. 
me of the automatic pressure regulator, gears anywhere; action is ‘‘Goulds Pumps’’ is a household phrase on farms all 
your pressure tank and gauge, in smooth and quiet; counter- over the country. Farmers know that Goulds always 
" her own one compact unit three feet balanced crank-shaft prevents builds up to high value, never down to low price, 
3, pies @ long, 17 "rape wide and 36 vibration. The fact is, Goulds Farm Pumps are built with just 
elp make inches high. Self-Oiling —ring- oiling exactly the same kind of care used in the sonstruc- 
it, should Automatic—as its name im- equipment on main bearings tion of - ~ Goulds ia, ee ys ond 
ble insti plies, it starts and stops by maintains constant lubrica- Rating Pumpe for nbeieipel wales Saapey. 8 en 
ened df itself as the pressure drops tion. ae Pegs? — ~ ey oral 
: uice, milk, mud and every ot! and: 
cha e “a me Cap ity 180 Gallons per semi-liquid used in industry and agriculture. 
’ ater Always Fresh — due our—enough for all genera “113 
a to a gi: emptying and fill- purposes in the home and aver- — — einer at bottom of st: 
- i T ‘ t it to use ‘ot, We 
of several —_ small 30 gal oe tank. age wae barn. will vedlee lina: clienahen tee ledoruaaanil cover 
al Prices Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater Systems,°$170 to $200 a 
interes Goulds Hi-Speed Farm Pumps for Water-supply, $40 up. The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
cg DEALERS—in lighting systems, plumbing supplies, hardware, farm implements and Seneca Falls, New York 
Machinery — you can develop a profitable business with the complete Goulds Farm 
to bid for Pump Line—write for our proposition. - 
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| THE GOULDs MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Please send me informatioti about your Hi-Speed Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
' DhIbrigation (J Fire Protection [J Deep Wells [1] Wind-mill [1] Spray [J Large Capacity Water Supply 
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Thirty-Inch Concrete and the Emperor Nerol 


By MACDONALD BROWN 
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HEN you come right down to it, 

it looks as if we would have to 

build roads. And by roads I mean 
roads—civilized highways; not tlie stingy 
strips of unused corn land that we grudg- 
ingly give up to the community at large, 
and which answer, with occasional drag- 
ging, if we have luck, as a means for getting 
mto town with the family on dry days. 
They are not roads—they are misplaced 
hog pastures and nothing else, and in this 
enlightened day some of them are atroci- 
ties such as no self-respecting hog should 
be asked to travel. 

As to roads, they built them better 
2,000 years ago. The old Romans 
recognized the t principle that trans- 
portation is civilizati and they became 
test road-builders of history. 
‘) peror Nero, lolling on a marble 

bench, absently tormenting his:pet kitten, 

enters a victorious Roman general. 

“Tmperial Cesar,’ says the general, 
“Son of Jupiter and the living image of 
Apollo, only better-looking, I have con- 
quered a new province for the Empire.” 

“You don’t tell me,” says Nero, showing 
some interest. “How did you find the 
Ee, 

ery poor, Ceesar,” replies the general. 

“T had to move my legions on foot; tistead 

of in the wagons, which I assure you an- 

noyed the men very much.” 

‘Of course it did,” says Nero. “It 
would annoy anybody. And as for you, 
don’t go trying to wish new territory on 
the Empire unless it has good highways. 

* You march right back to wherever this 
op is, take 60,000 Iberian slaves and 
0,000 mules, and build some Roman roads. 
Take all the money you need; I don’t care 
where you get it, just so it doesn’t come 
out of my pocket. Try the Jews; if they 
won’t let you have it, get it somewhere 
else, But don’t let me'see you again until 
you have a good fourteen-foot road from 
» my front gate to the farthest end of this 
be ges you talk about. Close the door 

m the outside, and tell any slave you 
see to send me a new kitten. This one 
seems to be getting very ill-tempered.” 


Roman Roads Were Built To Last 


And what is more, the general went off 
and built those roads. You can see them 
today in Italy, England, France, Africa, 
Armenia and the Balkans and Germany— 
sometimes abandoned, but more often in 
use as foundations for modern highways. 
ee in use or not, they are real 


An American doughboy dug one up in 
France the other day in the course of some 
army construction—or rather, he tried to 
dig it up and failed. I have lost the exact 
the measurements he took, but 


Main road between Raleigh and Durham, N. C. 


of that road was about: two . 


feet of pretty solid masonry. The top 
course consisted of dressed stones, about 
6 x 4 x 18 inches, set on end. I imagine 
the surface looked much like our hard- 
brick paving, but each of those surface 
stones went straight down eighteen inches, 
and under that was two feet of solid rock. 
No wonder the road stood two or three 
hundred years of traffic, and was still there 
last year to annoy Yankee engineer parties. 

Whether we like it or not, we will have to 
build as the Romans did. Not all at 
once, perhaps, but methodically and stub- 
bornly. Main inter-town highways first, 
then secondary tap-roads out into the 
country, then the rest of the back roads. 
The Romans built their roads for a thou- 
sand years of military use. We have no 
such necessity, happily, but. we have a 
mage almost as severe—the necessity 
or a road which will endure without up- 
keep expense the heaviest pounding of the 
heaviest, fastest trucks for an indefinite 
number of years, because trucks.are going 
to get bigger and heavier and faster, and 
there are going to be more of them. The 
restrictions that states are putting on size 
and weight are necessary, because other- 
wise the trucks would get far beyond our 
present road and bridge facilities, but the 
restrictions are temporary at best. If a 
bigger, faster truck is a more economical 
unit of transportation, that truck will in 
the end be built and operated, an adequate 
road-bed put under it, and laws repealed. 
In such a matter the world does not go 
backward. 

What will stand such traffic? What is 
our modern equivalent of Roman dressed 

anite? Concrete, of course. Eighteen 
inches of it at least, and thoroughly rein- 
forced. Twenty-four, perhaps, if we really 
decide to build roads so they will stay 
built; and twenty-eight or thirty inches 
would be safer. 

The surface does not matter so much, for 
concrete itself takes a passable surface 
when laid with any intelligence at all. The 
bituminous macadam mixtures are fairly 
satisfactory, and the newest brick surface 
roads are wonders. We may yet discover 
something better than any of these, but 
= is a detail. Permanent roads we must 

ave. 


Main Roads Get First Attention 


It can not be dong.all at once. Neither 
Rome nor Roman roads were built in aday, 
and it is for this reason that we must be- 
gin—or rather, we have begun—in a wab- 
bly and inadequate kind of way, with the 
inter-city highways. We do not need them 
anything like we need tap-roads that will 
take country people and country com- 
modities into town and bring them back. 


The inter-city highways do this to a 
limited extent, but they are given « 


Same road after improvement. Wasn’t it worth while? 





up to the long-distance tourist and the long 
distance truck line. They do not carryg 
fifth of the town’s real traffic. Still, w 
must build these first because we farmen 
are not yet pronared, neither in our minds 
ngr our pocketbooks, to lay those thirty 
inch concrete slabs. For the present, we 
must rely on the cities, with their greater 
resources, their livelier imagination, and 
the kind of cross-grained, selfish progress — 
iveness that now and then makes them © 
eonceive and carry out projects of red 

ublic service. Not that the roads 

uild are more than half so well desi 
nor so honestly built as they should be, but 
they are something. And what the citie 
are building today the farms will be builé 
ing tomorrow, only better. 


Back Roads Will Come Last 


The third-class, the “back roads,” wil 
come last. That is a pity, for they area 
some respects the most vital of the 
system. What doth it avail me thats 
magnificent highway runs the other side 
of the valley, if a half-mile of bottomles 
quicksand lies between me and it? 
in a normal rural district much the 
number of farmers live along the 
sands, and not along the hienweny i 
the back roads must wait till we have ow 
tap-roads pretty well finished—our nume® § 
ous ribbons of permanent roads } 
out in all directions from the towns i 
back into the green countrysides. 
These are the-vital arteries and veil 
of American rural life. It is over them 
our merchandise goes to find its markeh | 
and it is over them that we bring our ne 
mahogany dining-room table and of 
player-piand and winter clothes. 
doctor in his flivver hurries over 
bring us into the world, and the unde 


taker in his hearse (motorized) bhi 
away over them when we die. A re te 


































































romances could be written under Zatio 

“The Road to Town.” <a Com; 
Most important of all, it is over the icon 

roads that we receive, via the family 4 

mobile and our own good eyes, Prodi 

new and strong impressions sume 





that have revolutionized farm standart 
living. Where passable roads have & 
for years, as in some eastern states, taf 
felt it first and strongest. In ons ' 
the worst roads, farmers are least changr™ | 
I believe it is possible to visit ten aa 
families and to tell peg nw. 
homes, their clothes and the look in Ot 
eyes, what kind of roads they have. © 
in fact, a tragic thing that a ™ 
lives, which might be rich and full 
may be kept starved and narrow, 
stunted for the lack of a few tons ore 

































stone or. gravel, judiciously apphe 
Crushed stone and gravel, hoy 








{Continued on“page 80} ~ 
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Bought by H. C. Lookabaugh, of 
Watonga, Okla., for $100.00 
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Sold by H. C. Lookabaugh, of 
Watonga, Okla., for $16,000.00 





Today’s Bull Brought 


| 160 Times the Price Paid for 


the Foundation Animal 


A dozen years ago an Oklahoma stock 
breeder paid $100 for a pure-bred 
Shorthorn bull for stock foundation. 


A stiff price, he thought. 


Last spring from his herd he sold to 
another breeder a pure-bred bull for 
$16,000! 


And the buyer was well satisfied that 
he had received his full money’s worth. 


Both of these bulls were pure-bred 
animals of the same breed. Yet one 
sold for one hundred and sixty times 
as much as the other. 


What caused this great rise in values in so 
short a time? 


In each instance the price was based on the 
intrinsic value of the animal — plus the 
ability to transmit this value. 


Stockraisers are willing to pay high prices 
for bulls that can transmit to their de- 
scendants the kind of carcass that has a 
maximum proportion of valuable cuts. 
Armour and Company pay higher prices on 
foot for such beef animals and the producer 
is willing to pay for the right kind of sire to 
produce them. 


If a sire is to beget other animals capable of 
transmitting this valuable trait, then he is 
worth sums perhaps greater than this breeder 
paid. If he sires top grade market animals 
the question of whether a bull is worth $300 
or $3,000 depends on the number of calves 
he can annually sire, 


Armour and Company want 


to help you in this endeavor 


To assure profitable returns, 
increased production of better 
cattleis urged. Larger volume 
means greater opportunity for 
you to profit. 


The growth of the Armour 
institution is the result of 
success in extending the 
markets for the American pro- 
ducers, improving the conditions 
of marketing, and encouraging the 
breeding of better meat 

animals. 


A highly developed organi- 
zation like Armour and 
y helps to maintain 
constant profitable market for the 
Producer. At the same time the con- 
Sumer is assured a constant, ever- 
fresh supply of meats and 

meat products. 


ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Preventing Automobile Accidents—sy narry & 


UTOMOBILE accidents are increasing 

with alarming speed and numbers. 

As an indication of the seriousness 

of the matter, statistics for one year state 

that in Massachusetts one out of thirty- 

three automobile accidents was fatal, and 

in New York city for the same period the 

figures indicate that one out of twenty- 
three was fatal. 

A large number of the accidents in 
cities are due to the carelessness of pedes- 
trians. Americans are careless, as a rule, 
and seemingly always in a hurry. In 
November of 1917, the Wall Street Journal 
carried out some investigations that prove 
thiscontention. During a half-hour period, 
investigators were stationed on the corner 
of Fourth avenue and Twenty-Third 
street and by actual count 924 persons 
crossed the street, going east and west, 
after the traffic police whistle indicated 
that the north and south bound traffic had 
the right of way. A similar investigation 
was carried out at the corner of Fifth 
avenue and ‘Thirty-third street for a 
half-hour period and it was found that 610 

arsons violated the traffic police whistle. 
Fach and every one of these per- 
sons was required to dodge be- 
tween moving cars.to reach the 
other side of the street and was 
taking serious chances that might 
have resulted either in death or 
injury. 

Automobile accidents are by no 
means confined to cities. The 
country districts probably have as 
high a rate per person. In the coun- 
try, too, the accidents are often 
caused by carelessness or neglect. 
There are many accidents that 
can be prevented by the exercise 








the emergency brake, while 
a second person tries to 
turn the wheels with the 
brakes set. The holding 
power of the brakes can be 
determined by the diffi- 
eulty with which the wheels 
ean be turned. Necessary 
adjustments can be made, 
and any accumulations of 
grease or oil should be re- 
moved from the drum or 
band facings. Do not make 
the brake-drum too tight, 
or it will stick. Both wheels 
should turn freely with the 
brakes released. 





4s 





Absolute dependence on 
brakes is a fallacy that is 
often responsible for a seri- 
ous accident. While going down along, steep 
hill, do a part, if not all, of the braking 
with the engine, by dropping into low speed 
and cutting off the ignition. Thus you 
can effectually check the speed of your car 
to a reasonable rate 
brakes to be used in a sudden emergency. 


Fig. 3. 


and still have the | 


This accident was costly to the drive 


to signal. In this case, the regulij 
cident caused a serious injury to dhe 
of one of the cars and smashed both 
Since neither person carried colligi 
property damage insurance on his 
lawsuit for damages has been filed } 
man who was driving the car ba 
Every car driver Will agnes 





me that the dazzling headdigi 
an abomination. Co 
driver facing such a blinding 
the very brilliance that helps 
the man behind it blind 
driver facing it. A proper 
for the safety of others shoul 
fluence every driver to put@ 
dimmers when he sees 
head-light approaching, 
should be kept in ooo al 00 
at all times. The use of a 
proved lens is urged, as eal 
nearly all approved lens 








of a little care and attention on 
the part of the motorist to the 
mechanical side of his car. 

A large percentage of automobile 
accidents is caused by driving a car that 
has a broken steering gear—usually a 
preventable cause. An accident due to this 
cause is likely to occur when rounding ¢ 
sharp curve, which adds to the seriousness 
of the consequences. Extra strain on the 
gear, caused by making the curve, may 
prove too much tension on a worn piece 
and an accident follows. The -fact that 
the steering gear is situated beneath the 
ear where it accumulates dust and mud is 
responsible for the fact that the car 
owner does not often examine it, and the 
gear receives but little or no attention. 
The steering gear of every car should be 
inspected at least once a week—tightened, 
and examined for worn or weak places. 

The ability to stop a car quickly is just 
as important as ability to control the 
direction of the car. Your brakes should 
be tested each week. Testing is so simple 
and inexpensive that there is no excuse for 
not doing it. Jack up the rear of the car 
so that both wheels are off the ground. 
Qne person should sit in the driver’s seat 
and manipulate both the foot-brakes and 


All paotos courtesy of Tr 


Fig. 4. The other fellow’s fault 














Fig. 1. Result of poor brakes 
Fig. 1 shows the result of brakes failing 
to hold. The car was left standing on an 
incline with the brakes 








set. They failed to hold 
and the car ran away, 
smashing its way into a 
strange cellar. The house 
owner will have something 
to say about. damages 
when the car is reclaimed. 

When making a sudden 
stop or a right-angle turn, 
be sure to signal by eXx- 
tending the arm in the 
direction you are about to 
turn, so that the machine 
behind is warned of your 
intentions in time to pre- 
vent a rear-end or side- 
swipe collision. Fig. 2 








Fig. 2. 


Side-swiped—driver failed to signal 


shows exactly what hap- 
pens when the driver fails 


vlers’ Indemnity Company 


better and clearer visibility, 
range of vision, and safet 

all of which are essential fora 
driving. ; 

Towing a motorist in has somed 
points. Before starting, a pres 
series of signals should be agreed 
otherwise, if the leading car should a 
suddenly, the towed car may smashi 
the car ahead. 

The fire danger is always present 
this hazard can be almost eli 
the purchase of a small chemical fi 
tinguisher which should be placed am 

sar where it will be easily accessible 
case of an automobile fire where g 
is the fuel that feeds the flames, neve 
water to put out the flames; this 
serve to spread them. If therew 
chemical fire-extinguisher, use 
dirt to smother the flames. 

Above all, carry insurance on your® 
Many car owners carry fire and 
surance, but hesitate to take out per 
injury or property-damage insural 
yet these two forms are far more impor 
If you lose your car by theft or G6 
simply lose your car; but if you ait 
liable for somebody’s s injuries or 
destruction of somebody’s propery 
may be confronted with a huge une o 
loss. Collision insurance is growl? 
popularity. These three formsotit 
are not so very expensive, consid 
scope of hazards covered. 

Personal-injury insurance tae 
any suit for damages brought ag 
motorist by reason of personal i 
one or more people, caused v3 
The insuring company will defe 
in the name of the car owner, ai 
damages. As policy is continuoug® 
suring company protects 
through the whole policy period 
year, no matter how many acc 
occur. . 

Property-damage insurance iso ‘ 
in which the insuring company#® 
fies the car owner for damage’ 


[Continued on page 138) 
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Are You Keepi 


eo 


Your FordAs 


Good As New ? 


F course, you know your car will wear as long as 
any car. You know that even when abused it is a 
better investment than any other automobile. 


But are you sure that you are giving it a chance to last 
28 long as it was built tolast? Are you allowing bad roads 
to shorten its normal life? 


Isn’t it true that you are driving over roads nearly every 
day that are full ofruts and bumps? And isn’tit true, also 
that every time you strike one of these bumps or ruts you 
can just “‘feel’’ the useless wear and tear on the car? 


You say you must do something—either you are not 

oo Se travel the roads again—or you are going to get 

absorbers—but you keep putting off getting this 
protection that will give your Ford a square deal. 


Why not get Hassler Shock Absorbers right now—and 
prevent another single bump from taking toll from the life 


of your Ford? Hasslers will add thirty per cent to its life— 
and they will decrease up-keep and tire expense thirty per 
cent, too! 


Hasslers make the bumps and ruts harmless. They 
enable you to drive over all kinds of roads not only with- 
out injury to the car, but also without discomfort to the 
passengers. 


Thirty per cent longer life—thirty per cent less up-keep 
and tire expense—and the comfort of the highest priced 
cars! Is it any wonder that a million Ford owners are 
enthusiastic users of Hassler Shock Absorbers? 


There should be a Hassler dealer near you. He has 
Hasslers for any Ford model you may have—touring car; 
roadster, coupe, sedan, or the one-ton truck. He also is 
authorized to sel! them to you on a 10-Day Trial ben 
which allows you to get acquainted with wi 
risking your money. 


Write us if you don’t know him and we’ll see that you are supplied promptly. 
Opportunities now for exclusive distributors in many foreign countries, 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Incorporated 
: 107 Naomi Street 


The Hassler Guarantee: “Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back’’ 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
Made in Canada by Robert H. Hassler, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The conical springs set at the angle shown prevent sidesway and 
allow for the most resilient downward action, Fhe springs compress 
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Eight Things That Increase Oats Profit 


By G. L. WOOD, Iowa 
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Disk all ground before seeding oats, especially if a drill is used 


ATS are not a money-making crop, 
that is, compared with wheat and 
barley. However, they are included 
in nearly all corn-belt rotations. Anything 
that ‘will increase the yield a few bushels 
an acre, increases the margin of profit 
sy. There are eight things that in- 
uence the yield of oats: 

1. Fan and grade the seed. The aver- 
age lot of seed oats needs fanning and 
grading to remove small light oats, that 
would produce a small yield. Also, a 
fanning mill removes weed-seed, and trash 
that might clog up the drill. 

2. Treat seed for smut. Treating seed 
oats with formaldehyde for smut will in- 
crease the yield three bushels an acre. 
Mix one pint of formaldehyde in ten 
gallons of water. Sprinkle the ten gallons 
of liquid over forty bushels of oats, shovel- 
ing the oats so that the solution is evenly 
distributed. Sack the oats when they are 
thoroughly mixed and sow the next morn- 
ing. Two men in three hours can treat 
and sack enough oats for forty acres. For- 
maldehyde-ean be secured at any drug- 
store. The total cost for an acre is not 
more than five er six cents. 

3. Drill instead of broadcast. A long 
series of tests in lowa showed that drilled 
oats outyielded broadcasted oats by three 
bushels an acre. A drill puts the oats into 
the ‘ground at uniform depth. The drill 
used for winter wheat should be used for 
seeding oats. 

4. Prepare a good seed-bed. Disk all 
ground before seeding, especially if a drill 
us to be used. In broadeasting, lap the 
disk half way, and then harrow. Harrow 
after drilling. 

The other four things that influence the 
yield are: Rate of seeding; time of seeding; 
source of seed; right varieties. Following 
are recommendations from twelve leading 
oats states regarding those four pajnts: 


Three Bushels an Acre in Indiana 


After eight years of experimenting at dif- 
ferent rates of seeding with two varieties, 
we concluded that two and one-half and 
three bushels are the best rates of seeding. 
The three-bushel rate gave a slightly 
larger yield of grain and straw than the 
two and one-half bushel rate. 

Best. varieties: Of the early varieties, 
the Sixty Day is the best. Of the late 
-varieties, we haye had none but the 
‘Seizure, or side oats type. Of these the 
Vhite Plume gave best results. For this 
state, we recommend medium-maturing 
varieties, like the Great Dakota, Big Four, 
Silver Mine and Swedish Select. In the 
long-time experiments, these have given 
the largest yields. 

Time of seeding: April is the general time. 
Early seeding is always recommended, 

Source of seed: Home-grown seed, care- 


. 


fully prepared by fanning and grading, will 
give as good results as seed grown in other 
localities. 

Early Seeding for Minnesota 


Two and one-fourth bushels for early oats, 
and two and one-half bushels for late oats 
is the best rate of seeding for oats in this 
state. 

Best varieties: We have no varieties 
that have been best in all parts of the state. 
The Kherson or Sixty Day oats is one of 
the best; the Victory and Improved 
Ligowa oats are the best of the. medium 
late oats. 

Time of seeding: Oats are seeded from 
April 15 to June 1. The earlier date 
gives the better results. 

Source of seed: When good stocks are 
available, we recommend home-grown 
seed; imported oats are used when neces- 
sary. 

Home Grown Seed for Kansas 


From two and one-half to three bushels of 
seed give the best results. Where Red 
Texas oats are sown, three bushels of seed 
are advisable. This variety has a larger 
berry, and consequently should be sown 
at a higher rate than varieties with smaller 
kernels. 

Best varieties: The varieties of oats 
that give the best results in Kansas are 
Red Texas, Kansas FFulghrum, Burt, 
Kherson, and Sixty Day. These are all 
early varieties, the Kansas Fulghrum 
and Burt being the earliest. 

Time of seeding: Oats are sown in 
Kansas just as early as weather conditions 
will permit. This varies from February 
25 to April 1, depending upon the season 
and the section of the state. From March 
1 to March 15 is the normal date of seed- 
ing. Early seeding gives decidedly better 
results than late seeding, because the crop 
matures earlier, and is therefore less likely 
to be injured by hot, dry weather. 

Source of seed: We recommend home- 
grown seed, although we find that Red 
Texas oats imported from Oklahoma and 
Texas give very satisfactory results. 


Nine Pecks for Pennsylvania 


We seed oats at the rate of about nine or 
ten pecks per acre. Nine pecks is the usual 
rate. 

Best varieties: The Big Four and the 
Fourth of July varieties are our best 
yielders at this station. We recommend 
medium to early-maturing varieties of 
oats, 


Time of seeding: The general time for + 


seeding oats is about the first of April, 
although we try to seed oats as early as we 
can get the seed-bed prepared. Early 
seeding always gives a better yield and 
heavier grain. 

Source of seed: For the northern part 


proved to be of worth, is= 


of the state, home-grown 
good results. For the south 
the state, it is doubtful wh 
grown seed will give as good: 
northern-grown seed. 


Medium Varieties for 


The rate of seeding for oats ys 
what on different. types of gg 
average rate for good, typicalj 
two and one-fourth bushels per 
Best varieties: Very few @ 
varieties are grown. The g 
varieties is also small. The & 
oat crop is made up of the 
maturing varieties, requir 
neighborhood of ninety to 1004 
period. Wolverine, Worthy, G 
der, New Victory and Swedish 
the varieties which are gro 
tensively and all have proved ¢@ 
The first three are pedigreed ¥, 
veloped at the Michigan Ag 
College. Bi 
Time of seeding: April 10 toa 
Early seeding practically alwamm 
better results than late seedin 
’ Source of seed: Our home 
of varieties which have been # 
always superior to that grown 
localities. : 


Ohio Advises Early . 


On an average of thirteen years” 
have found nine pecks of ¢ 
giving the largest net yields; 
Best_varieties: Of early Val 
Stxty Day has been the highe 
Of iate varietics, the Big B 
Mine, Siberian and Improveds 
stand close together, and at 
Time of seeding: The ge 
seeding in Ohio is March 15 € 
The earlier the better, as a ger 
Source of seed: ~ Home-groi 
although inferior in quality to 


be 


. grown seed, has proved to be 


factory. If for any reason Off 
seed is decidedly inferior, the: 
grown seed is to be preferred, 


Low Rates for South D 


About one and one-half bushe 


is the best rate of seeding. = 


Best varieties: Sixty Da 
Select. : 
Time 6f seeding: About the: 
April. Early seeding is best. — = 
Source of seed: We recommie 
grown seed, though of cow 
always experimenting. E 


Illinois Advises Drilling 


We advise the sowing of irom tw 


and one-half bushels of oats per aa L 


rate of seeding will depend om tt 
the kernels and the qu and 
of the seed. This rate of sé 
supposes that oats he sown Wi 
In case they are sown bros 
one-third to one-half more ® 
be sown. We consider it more 

to use the drill. 

Best varieties: Sixty Day, 2@ 
Iowa 105 are our best-yier 
varieties of oats. Great e 
Big Four are our best meal 
Swedish Select, Silver Mine a 
Banner, Siberian, White Be 
consin Pedigree No. 1 and& 
are among the most. pre 
varieties. 

Time of seeding: In Cae 
oats are usually sown the la 
March, or the first half of 
upon weather conditions. © 
seeding is delayed until the 
of April. Seeding. in Northe 

{Continued on page 
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B efore Adam 


EFORE man came, Time was. 
Not Time as we reckon it today; no mere minutes, 
but ages, aeons. 
Against the vague dawn of the world loomed dinosaur, 
pterodactyl, mastodon— 
Even then, in all that chaos, was stirring 
the irresistible force of evolution—that eager 
upward urge of life which emerged at last as 
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man! — 


And the tireless flight of Father Time which 
spanned those colossal ages, is the same that 
measures our lives today. 
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Taking the Indigo Out of Blue Monday 


OUSEWIV®S will agree that it 

takes some management to turn 

“blue Monday” into a lighter shade 
of indigo, but many families and com- 
munities are solving the problem and it 
is interesting to see how they do it. 

With a good laundry available, much or 
all of the work can be done away from 
home, but the great objection to this plan 
is its expense, which has been lessened in 
some localities through cooperation. Co- 
operative laundries are being tried out in 
Various sections of the United States, 
sometimes run in connection with a cream- 
ery, using waste steam from the creamery. 

Another neighborhood solved the prob- 
lem, by sending a committee to confer with 
the local laundryman, who agreed to make 
a rate of six cents a pound for flat and 
rough-dry work if the people would furnish 
their own laundry bags and do 
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Fig. 4. Self-heating irons save steps 


takes a portion of each of six days 
week could be done in a portion of 
day and with considerably less & 


Washing Machines Save Bac 

















The washing machine fer domegt 
is not an experiment. It has been-ong 
market for more than a half century # 
does its work rapidly and suece 
The theory of the machine, . whe 
driven by hand-power, water-power, gam 
line-engine power, or electricity, a ‘ 
agitation of clothes and water and a: 
forcing of a soapy solution through § 
clothes. ‘ae 
Of the several types of machines, tip 
pressure and suction type fitted % 
metal tub with a modern wringer, iim 
trated in Fig. 2, and both power-driven’ 
about the best. The dolly type i leu 
































































their own delivering. The first 
week twelve families took ad- 
vantage of this offer, and the num- 
ber is increasing. They are plan- 
ning to work out a system of 
eee delivery, so that it 

not be necessary for a member 
from each home to make a trip to 
and from town each week for 
laundry. 

But there are isolated families 
not in touch with laundries, and 
fer such families equipment for 
home-laundry work is of the great- 
est importance. First and fore- 
most must come a good supply of 
running water (both hot and cold), 
soft if possible, but plentiful, no 
matter what its quality may be. 
Arrangements should-be made for 
doing the work under convenient 
' conditions, and in this respect the 
detached laundry such as is shown 
in Fig. 1, properly equipped, is 
ideal, for it can be planned so that 
itis cool and airy in summer, warm 
and protected in winter. 

A basement laundry is perhaps 
next in convenience, while- a 
_laundry opening out of the kitchen 
also has its good points; any one of 
these arrangements keeping the 
steam and wash-day odors and 
activities out of the dwelling part 
of the house. 














desirable unless it is the ; 
type. The revolving cylin’ 
good, if only a few 38 
put in at once. The | 
machine, if power-driven, is j 
fective. Prices vary a ing to 
material and power ea 
no power is available (water, gas» 
line, or electric), a small enpip 
may be purchased for the 
But on a farm, it is better to gt 
more power and do various kinds 
of work with the same engine, 
When ordinary wooden or ging 
wash-tubs are used, they should 
be supported on strong benchesof 
the proper height for the womai 
who is to do the washing. St» 
tionary tubs are usually suppliéd ” 
with legs far too short for the aver’ 
age woman’s height, Gas-pipe 
may be cut the desired length and 
used instead. Three tubs, onemay 
be the washing machine itself, ate 
required for good work. : 
Wash-boards are made of wool, 
zinc, or glass. While the glassone 
are not so hard on clothes, rs | 
may break with a knock or fal 
The wooden ones fall apart afters 
while. If the board is too long,it 
is well to saw off the legs, m: 
the board the correct height for 
the person who is to use it. 


Wringers Save Elbow-Grease ; 













































The separate laundry is not a 
| convenient arrangement for the 














| Fig. 2. A washer and wrin 


woman who must eook for her family 
and care for her children while doing 
her laundry work, but many women 
so situated have worked out the wash- 
day problem with considerable §satis- 
faction. Some housewives have found it 
convenient to change their schedule and 
wash on Tuesday instead of Monday, 
claiming that this arrangement affords 
them an opportunity to “pick up” after 
the Sunday holiday, put away the Sunday 
clothes, do much of the mending before the 
clothes are washed, and do some cooking 
and baking in preparation for the day. The 
great objection to this arrangement is the 

ossibility of a rainy Tuesday. A stormy 

fonday is depressing enough, but should 
wash-day be postponed, a stormy Tuesday 
is a more serious problem. 

In a well-managed household that I 
know, where there were many to cook for 
and many regular daily duties, the women 
of the family made every day a wash-day, 
and this plan is not.so formidable as it 
sounds. The soiled linen was gathered 
daily, washed, hung out to dry and ironed 
as time permitted. By planning, the 
starched things were done together, so 
that starch was made but once a week. 
The plan has worked admirably for years, 
and is worth consideration. But if, in- 
stead of continuing to work with such tools 
as their grandmothers used, they installed 
proper equipment, the work which now 


ger, both run by power 


Every housewife should owns 
wringer, even if she has no was 
ing machine. The reversible ball-bearmg 
one with side springs is best. Some elothes 
wringers have an emergency arran 

on top whereby the tension may be 

should a finger be caught between the 
rollers. Wringers should be oiled in the 
bearings and the rubber rollers wiped of 






















Detached laundry, cool in hs 


4 


Fig. 1. 


summer and warm in winter 





after using. They should be covered @ ” 
prevent dirt from gathering on them. 
Fig. 5, on page 93, shows a ro 
form exactly the height of the cook# 
and made out of a box, four strips 
for legs and a set of castors. By mé 
this platform it is: quite easy to pl 
wash-boiler on or off the stove 
[Continued on page 92] 
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eel, LWAYS remember :—Your soil is your farm. As you look out over your broad 

sf wood, acres, bear in mind that your measure of farm prosperity is dictated absolutely by 

ig those few inches of fertile soil-depth that feed your animals and bear your crops. 

: chal Your soil is your farm—and if this soil could talk Wry not decide—right now—to put an end to 
it to you, the first word of its cry would be ““FOOD !” soil starvation on your farm for all time. Decide 

makin Regular even feeding of na- today to start spreading regu- 

ight for ture’s greatest soil food—manure. larly with the NEW IDEA, the 

; Are you efficiently safeguarding N EW {0 E A choice of big-crop farmers every- 

te your prosperity > Do you icguiaseai ML us.Pocon where—the perfected 

own's fully appreciate that this JheOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader product of the inventors 

0 Wale greatest soil-life sustainer , who first discovered the 

yee is a perishable product— Kaen eo CO the Wine successful method of a 

.gement and that unless it is spread regularly, as made, and plying manure in a thin, uniform blanket— 

released spread evenly and uniformly, it cannot possibly do product of an organization that has specialized on 

Po its best work for you ? spreaders for 20 years and has a chain of service 


branches throughout America. 


NEW IDEA Straw Spreading The tremendous resources of this spreader special- 


=) Attachment izing organization, its modern factories and great 


3 
oe 


annual output, make possible greater spreader value 
Why buy aseparate.. for your money and guarantee an absolutely de- 


straw spreader pendable spare parts service. 
when you can have 


both a manure and Your soil is your farm! Play fair with it—by 
poe 4 spreader in spreading all your stable manure direct to your fields 
— the year round. And play fair with yourself—by — 
ye Sera. ; This simple attach- selecting the genuine NEW IDEA, the simplest, 
aliens, or new, allows you to handle eng can se strongest and best spreader that money can buy ! 
Y it fine and spreading it evenly eight to ten feet See your NEW IDEA dealer today. And write for 


Only a few moments’ time requi to attach it. a “ °° 
light and compact, it takes up little space when not Ur famous book, Feeding The Farm,” packed with 


Let your NEW IDEA dealer show you. fertilizing facts of inestimable value to the farmer. 


| The. New Idea Spreader Company 
a Coldwater ‘* Spreader Specialists’’ Ohio 


WE HAVE BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES; 





se, N. Y. 
bus, Ohi 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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A Good Farm Deserves a Good Name 


farms were named during the past 

year as a result of the splendid list 
ef farm names given in The Farm Journal 
@ year ago. The Editor’s offer to help re- 

ted in his’ sitting up nights finding 
Buitable names for many {far-scattered 
farms belonging to Our Folks. 

An original name selected by the 
ewner or his family will be far more ap- 
preciated by them, and more used, than 
ene that is simply borrowed from some 
ether farm, or some fancy name hastily 
selected. So, these long winter evenings, 
why not put on your thinking caps, cudgel 
your brains and find a name that exactly 
fits the place? 

“The Old Homestead Farms” shown 
below was one of those named as a result 
of an article in these columns. The re- 
verse of the sign, which visitors see as 
they leave the place, is shown at the right. 
Certainly no one driving along the road, 
even if whizzing by in an automobile, 
could miss this entrance. Adding the date 
the farm came in the family increases the 
interest in the sign, adds to the historic 
importance of the farm, and to its value 
in dollars and cents. 

After a suitable name has been selected, 
it is equally important to have it properly 
displayed. Several good examples are 

iven on this. and the succeeding page. 
Pie sign should be placed where it can be 
easily seen and read, and the plainer and 
more dignified it is, the better. Some good 
examples are shown. 

Here are five simple rules to follow in 
selecting a name for a farm: 

1. Get a name easily spelled, easily pro- 
nounced, and not too long and cumbersom:. 

2. Get a name that no other farm in 
your neighborhood has taken. In some 
States, as in California, for instance, you 
can register your farm name and no one 
else can use it. 

3. Get a name that fits the place. A 
big estate may have a_high-sounding 
name; a little modest place should have a 
name like “Cozy Corner.” 

4. Get a name that helps the farm in its 
advertising and sale, and never one that 
accents an unfavorable feature; “Stony- 
acres,’ “Bogside,” “Rattlesnake Hill,” 
are names which do not add to the value 
of a farm. 

5. Get a name of which you may be 


Q iE would be hard to tell how many 





ge 











proud—one that will add to your interest 
m farming, that will help keep the young 
people on the old place, and add to their 
pride in it. ° 

The following farm names have been 
taken from business envelopes received at 
this office from farmers who are wise 
enough to have paper and envelopes with 
their farm names on them. They have a 
business-like air and carry the impres- 
sion that farming is a business that may 
be advertised like any other: 


Antlers, The 
Appledore 
Arcady 
Argyle 
Arrowwood 
Ballanahack 
Beaverkill 
Beaverlodge Glenavon 
Berryholme Greenacres 
Bigtimber Greengables 
Bird’s Eye Hickory Grove 
Boxelder Indian Hill 
Breezy Heights Intervale 
Broadwater Kindale 
Butternut Knolls, The 
Cedar Hill Landsend 


The following good, old English words 
are often used as endings. When you know 
their exact meaning, it will be easy to 
combine them with your family name or 
with some characteristie of your place. 


Clovelly 
Coldstream 
Dungeness 
Dysart 
Elder Grove 
Fewacres 
Foxfire 


Lintrathen 
Lone Pine 
Low Grove 
Mettadale 
Michegamme 
Midway 


Old Homestead 
Oneida 

Oxbow 
Pennlyn 
Pinebreeze 
Pine Meadow 
Pinepoint 


Brae, a stretch of sloping ground. Som 
family names would go well with this 
ending. For instance: Nevilbrag 
Mossbrae, Plattbrae; Rogersbrae, Shes 
manbrae, Highbrae, Breadbrae, Low 
brae, Oakbrae, Pinebrae. 

Croft, a small field, or high and dry land 
or a very small farm. Suggested name 
are: Smithcroft, Browncroft, Hi 
Maplecroft, Bushcroft, Brookcroft, Ce 
darcroft, Oakcroft. 

Dale, a space of level ground or gently 


> Sundown 
Suwanee 
Sweetbriar 


Pipestone 
Poplars, The 
Puckaway 
Ramblon Swiftwater 
Red Top ‘Tallwoods 
Retsof (Foster ‘Tamarack 
backwards) ‘Timberline 
Revelstoke ‘Trewe! 
Rolling Bridge Twin 
Saltashe Waukomis 
Seattenwood. White Featha 
Silverbow Wigwam 
Somerset Windygates 
Wintersmest 


Stensby in 
Woodbend 


Stillwater 
Stonehouse Woodsteek 


rolling ground between hills with # 

stream flowing through it. Dell has the 

same meaning. Good names which oa ~ 

be made up with these words are 
[Continued on page 50) 
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This wide-awake Jerseyman was inspired to name his farm from an article in The Farm Journal. He did it right. 


reverse side of the sign he placed the motto shown in the second picture 
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Exclusive Columbia Artists 
in the Latest Song Hits 
wie kids them along in the latest song on Colum- 
bia Records only?—Al Jolson! 
‘ Who raises the roof with melodious mirth on Colum- 
bia Records only?—Nora Bayes! 
Who knows how to mix song with laughter and 
tricks on Columbia Records only?—Van 9 Schenck! 


‘Who jazzes the house by just opening his mouth on 
Columbia Records only ?—Harry Fox! 
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Who starts on the quiet and ends in a 
riot on Columbia Records only? — Bert 
Williams! 

’ Where first do you find the newest of 
song hits by all the most popular artists?— 
On their exclusive Columbia Records! 

Where best will you hear these Columbia 

Records played ?—Onthe Columbia Grafonola! 
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blished in The Farm Journal we 

ve shown five things: 1. That ni- 
teogen fails to pay its way in rotations with 
Glover, and must be discarded. 2. That 
horus increases the yields of wheat 

and oats, but falls down so badly on corn 
and grass that it spells ultimate ruin if 
alone. 3. That potash by itself pays 

only with a few special crojis, is generally 
@ money-loser and in the Pennsylvania ex- 
periments is worse than nothing. 4. That 
when the two losers—phosphoric acid and 
h—are combined in a _ balanced 
ration for the plants, they are builders and 
Maintainers of production of every crop 
in the rotation, and at a cost which com- 
pares favorably with manure. 5. That 
when this combination is furnished in the 
quantity in the Ohio experiments 

the work of building proceeds at the most 


ra, pace. 

e have seen that the old standard of 
comparing results of fertilized plats with 
unfertilized plats is an unsound standard, 
resulting in our counting as profits all the 
cumulative losses of the unfertilized plats; 
that figuring profits per dollar invested in 
fertilizer or per ton of manure is an unsound 
business standard, the only sound one 
being the figuring profits (over production 
cost) per acre farmed; and that with this 
standard in use it is sound practise to 
concentrate the manure on fewer acres and 
use phosphorus and potash in the propor- 
tion of 1: 2.08 on those not manured. 

The final condemnation of the theory of 
balancing the soil with phosphorus as a 
means of increasing production and profits 
comes from the fact that the balancing of 
the soil throws crop production entirel 
out of balance, increasing crops of mea 
= and bringing ruinous losses in the 
eeding crops, corn and grass. 


Ti the four fertilizer articles already 


How To Do Home Mixing 


Sixteen per cent acid phosphate comes in 
100, 125, 167 and 200-pound sacks. 
Muriate of potash generally in 200-pound 
sacks. Usually, we get the 167-pound 
sacks of acid phosphate. 

A slightly-heaped half-bushel of muriate 
of potash to a 167-pound sack of sixteen 
per cent acid phosphate gives proportions 
Gf one to one; a slightly-heaped bushel of 
muriate to a 167-pound sack of phosphate 
gives proportions of one part of phosphoric 

to two of potash—which is about 
we want. 

The mixing can be done on the barn 
fleer with a shovel, rake, and a sand sieve 
if you want to use it. Only enough for a 
day's use should be mixed. For the small 
farm the very best way to mix it is to take 
the fertilizer to the field in a wagon with a 
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Applying the Facts to the Farm—zsya. 2. ross ‘ 


Article five of the new fertilizer theory 


good, tight box, and do the mixing in the 
wagon-box as you need the fertilizer. There 
is no danger of mixing more than you want, 
doing it that way. If it is mixed and al- 
lowed to stand, it draws water and doesn’t 
run well in the drill. . 


Actual Farm Practise 


It is vital to any system of farming that 
that method of fertilising be adopted 
which will maintain high-crop production 
of each crop of the rotation—and this 
throws us back to the combination of phos- 
phoric acid and potash—1: 2.08. 

All farms have manure, straw and other 
humus-making material to put back into 
the soil. The quantity of phosphoric acid 
and potash contained in these various 
materials is to be counted as part of the 
ration for the crops of the rotation. The 
following table, which shows quantities of 
phosphoric acid and potash in barnyard 
manure from analyses made, will furnish 
the basis for figuring: 


Pounds Phos. Acid and Potash in Each Ton Manure 
Phos. Pot. Proportions 


Ac. Phos.Ac. Pot. 
U. S. analyses used in 
Penna. Bulletin 146...... 6.5 8.6 1 to 1.37 
Analyses used in Ohio Bul- 
MS ie ne ocae 6.9 9.1 1 1.32 
Recent U. S. analyses: 
Horse manure......... 6.2 9.8 1 to 1.85 
COGRP-POOTUTO. occ cess 58 8.8  ”" ae 
EE Se 7.8 6.4 1 0.82 


The following table shows pounds of 
phosphoric acid and potash in each 1,000 
pounds of litter: 


Lbs. Lbs. 
Phos. Ac. Potash 

Corn stover 4.0 11.5 
Barley straw 1.8 12. 
Buckwheat straw 1.3 11.3 
Millet straw 1.8 17.3 
Oat straw 2.1 15.0 
Wheat straw 1.3 7.4 
Bean straw 4.2 13.6 
Soy-bean straw 1.2 8.9 
Sweet-potato vines 5.4 16.4 


The following table shows pounds of 
phosphoric acid and potash needed as a 
minimum for a four-year rotation, for each 
acre of land: 











Lbs. Lbs. 

Expected Crop No. 1: Phos. Ac. Potash 
50 bus. corn 29.5 43.5 
40 bus. oats 14.4 36.0 
25 bus..wheat 16.0 25.1 
2 tons mixed hay 14.0 59.8 
Total 73.9 164.4 

Expected Crop No. 2: 

70 bus. corn 41.3 60.9 
50 bus. oats 18.0 45.0 
30 bus. wheat 19.2 31.5 
21% tons clover hay 19.5 81.5 
Total 98.0 218.9 


The question is not how little fertilizer we 
can get along with, but how much we can 
use with profit. With a certain number of 











acres farmed, the net returns on the 
ing depend on our using every element 
profit. The practise of not putting bagk 
in manure, straw and fertilizer the mg 
terials sold in crops is what has b ce 
many eastern and southern farms to . 
brink of ruin, and sent some of them 
crashing over that brink. The ming 
that highly-producing Pennsylvania lang 
is deprived of its two pounds of potash fp 
go with each one pound of phoaphaall 
acid, the production of corn and dloye 
slumps. In the Ohio experiments 
duction is built up in proportion to the 
quantity of phosphoric acid and potash 
applied. 

It’s up to us to protect and inereag 
production by whatever means can profit. 
ably be used to that end. And why notf 
The “heathen Chinee” has for ages beep 

























































feeding his crops, regarding the land mom 


or less as a sort of glorified manger into 
which he dumps what the crops need, 
The Germans, by what some one hay 
plaintively called “the use of almost in 
conceivable quantities of fertilizers,” 
have built up production to a hi 
average than ours, though their 
originally wouldn’t have interested a sell 
respecting American farmer. 

It is well to-start the change with an 
overdose of phosphoric acid and 
as only a part of the minerals from the 
straw becomes available during the first 
year. | 

Where Potash Counts 


Corn and clover are the crops which gor 
mandize on potash and pay back royally 
for its use. It is a curious thing that 
clover has been neglected in this matter 
of fertilizing. It is rarely treated to a bite 
of fertilizer; never to a square meal of it 
in our system of fertilizing. It is sw 
to get along on the crumbs that fall from’ 
the table—the left-overs. 

Why have we no series of experiments 
showing the effect of heavy appli 
of balanced potash and phosphorus fo the 
needs of the clover? It is our star nitrogen 
gatherer; it ought to be encouraged 
the limit—and every man knows 
happens to corn which feeds on an extra 
heavy clover sod. 

As a matter of fact, practical farmers 
will agree that first-class clover is the very 
foundation of profitable rotation farming. 
Why not, then, make the getting of firsr 
class clover one of the most im 1 
jobs of the farm? And why not expen — 
ment on our experiment station 8 Wo 
find out the best way to get the best clove 
Because wheat is thé cash crop and we ate 
money-mad it does not follow that we — 

[Continued on page 136] 
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Some Records Have Tumbled 
in the Prize Crop Contest 


WARDING $10,500 in prizes involves 
a lot of labor and responsibility. 
Phere are no complications that can’t be 
straightened out, but at the last we find 
some of the yields so close that only the 
ture test will distinguish between 
first, second and third place. We can 
give the yields of the crops so far reported, 
and promise definitely a list of the winners 
in the March Farm Journal. We do not 
want to keep Our Folks in suspense a 
minute longer than we have to. 

4 reports on corn last month were 
Somewhat toolow. The highest yields of 
cern, reduced to our standard moisture 
content of 15.5 per cent, which is «the 
commercial standard, are at present 127.4 
bushels, and 121.7 bushels per acre. An- 
other entry of 126.4 bushels has not been 


reduced to the 15.5 per cent moisture 
standard.~ Ohio is no longer in the lead. 

None of the oats yields have gone 
through the moisture test, nor has the 
wheat or alfalfa. Cotton must go through 
a test to determine the trash, seed and lint: 
Samples of all the possible winning yields 
are being hurried to the several state 
colleges with an urgent request from 
growers and from us to hurry the test for 
moisture, so that we can get the money 
and medals to the winners. 

The highest yields of oats thus reported 
are 107 bushels, 94.02 bushels, and 76.5 
bushels per acre. 

The highest wheat yields are 86.44, 83.33 
and 82.09 bushels per acre. 

The highest alfalfa yields are seven tons 
981 pounds per acre, six tons 115 pounds 
per acre, and six tons per acre. 

The highest potato yields are 530.6, 
529.7 and 526.3 bushels per acre. 

Tif the case of cotton, we have been 








asked by some of our contestants to hold 
up our report until they are able to getm 
their last picking, as they want ev: 

to count. In our next issue we 
only give the names and addresses of all 
the winners, but will show a picture ® 
the winning potato field, and give withit# 

financial account of how this Mes > = 

Pe & 

















secured and sold for 100 per cent more 
than was invested in its production. 
haps by next month some of the records 
will tumble, too. 
We are getting together data as to how 
the winners produced the big erops. That 
information we will pass along to 
While some ef these yields have 0 
beaten in single-acre contests, under # 
ost intensive work and on carel 
ected ground, our tests were on BV@@% 
ten-acre tracts. No doubt, single a 
the five and ten-acre tests went 
deal ahead of the average of the 
tract. Fine work for all contestamt 
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The Choice of Men Who Know 


JAX TIRES, in farm ser- fairs in 1919 Ajax Tires 
vice, have always per- fairly swept the field. They 
formed with that same com- outstripped competition. 
plete satisfaction which They stood up under gruel- 
marks their use on city ling tests—and won. 
streets. 
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These Ajax achievements 

The man whose automo- are full of meaning to the 
bile must take roadsasthey farmer—for, after all, dirt 
come, can count on Ajax tracks are merely country 
Tires. roads fenced in. 
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Ajax Road King, with its Your best dealer can sup- 
burly tread braced andrein- ply you with Ajax Tires— 
forced by Ajax Shouldersof Ajax Road King, and Ajax 
Strength, stands first in fa- Cordwith theCleatedTread, 

-vor with those daring speed ~ Inner Tubes and Ajax 
kings who race on dirt H.Q. (High Quality) Tire 
tracks, At state and county Accessories. 
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AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: Trenton, N. J, Branches io Leadiag Cities 
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by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
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neumatics—for Farm Prosperity | 
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“I was doubtful about a truck, but Goodyear Cord Pneu- | 


matics have made me an enthusiast. I haul hogs, sheep, a 
cattle, coal,ice, hardware, groceries up to 200 miles a day 7 
—save time, labor, gasoline, oil and shrinkage. Farmers 
here know it pays to motorize and that pneumatics save 
roads.”’— F. L. Bixler, Rural Express, Fortville, Indiana 














“Ee won of saving time and increasing income by 
hauling on pneumatics is just one of a great number 
now coming from the rural communities of this country. 











In counteracting the high cost of labor, the farmer is 
motorizing, with pneumatic truck tires and other means, 
and thus making his work more pleasant—reducing the 
drain on brawn and investment. 


Farmers everywhere now know that the tractive pneu- 
matics enable them to haul crops right from where they 
prow, to save shrinkage and other deterioration, and to 
top their markets. 


They know that pneumatic-shod motor trucks haul 
grain to the thresher, ensilage and fodder to the cutter 
and wood to the buzz saw so quickly as to enable such 
other motor equipment to work to full capacity and 
earning power. 






Farmers using trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires report 
that these agile tires offer the typical pneumatic advantages 
in utmost degree because they combine with these 
advantages a tremendous toughness. 








Special information concerning. the use of pneumatic- 
tired trucks on farms can be obtained from The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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The CHAMPION 


Turns Corn 
Into Coin! 


Do you know that with a silo you 
can keep more live stock and make 
more money per animal ? 

Do you know that silage can be used 
during summer and fall to supplement 
pasturage ? 

All these questions are answered and 
many other points about the value of 
silage and proper silo construction are 
thoroughly covered in the new Champion 
catalog which is sent FREE to you for 
the asking. 

It also contains dependable informa- 
tion about the 


Champion Rot-Proof, Wind- 
Proof, Time-Proof Silo 


-——the silo that makes and keeps silage 
y—the silo that is literally rooted 
to the earth—the silo with creosote oil- 
filled staves which 
absolutely cannot 
rot, warp or swell. 
Get the whole 
story. Write--today-- 
for the free book f 
which gives you all 
the facts about the 
one silo that is 100% 
















fight. 
H} No obligation. The 
book is yours for 
the asking. Address 
either 


THE E. W. 
ROSS CO. 
Box 269 
Springfield, O. 
or 


































WHICH 


Clover, Alfalfa, Peanuts, Soy 


WANT. 


Beans, Cow Peas and all other 
legume crops require very large 
ameunts of sulphur, which ae 
epoca ae Ree nee a 

F economically supplied with 


legume gro ypsum 
supplied to crops. In- 
al hu Percentintonnage 
@ are not unusual 
GYPS 


DO You9 


is used. ff 
supply dealer Tr fur- ¥ 
Gypsum. e 


Lyps' e will 
<, complete infor- 





nes Various uses of G 
sam and its value as a soil builder. sg 


on Your Fields 


a im Test 
Te en its Worth in Legume Yields 
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of equal size. 


soil was not tre 
was applied. 
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Sick Farms Made Well —» tHe Farm ci 














Curing a Community of Sleeping Sickness 


from a man in one of the southwest- 

ern states to come down and start 
investigations with a view to helping the 
community get started in the business of 
growing fruits and vegetables for market. 
He himself had been doing this for several 
years and had found the business well 
suited to local conditions. There was a 
large city only thirty miles away that 
would take all the produce they could grow, 
at good prices. This man did not produce 
enough to ship in car-load lots, but believed 
that if he could. get his neighbors to join 
him they could do a profitable business. 
He had tried to interest them in the scheme 
without result, hence his appeal to some 
one from the outside. 

I took with me on this trip one of the 
best fruit and truck experts in the coun- 
try. Mr. Schattenberg, for that was my 
correspondent’s name, met us at the train 
and took us for a drive around the neigh- 
borhood. Every man we met was invited 
to attend a meeting that had been ar- 
ranged at the court-house the next day. 
We found a community of industrious, 
frugal German farmers, all following the 
prevailing type of farming, which was 
cotton growing and cattle farming, for 
this locality was not in the exclusive cotton 
country. Late in the afternoon we reached 
our host’s farm, where we were to spend 
the night. 

We found the most astounding situation 
on the Schattenberg farm. For twenty 
years past this industrious and intelligent 
farmer had been experimenting with 
various varieties of fruits and vegetables. 
He had grown and fruited something like 
a hundred varieties of peaches, eighty of 
pears and thirty of apples. Of tomatoes, 
potatoes and onions he had grown so many 
kinds he had lost count. He had already 
found varieties of all these that were 
suited to his conditions, and was growing 
them for market, but every year he tried 
out a dozen new varieties of these kinds of 
vegetables in the hope of finding something 
better. With no help from any source 
this man had done more and better 
horticultural experimenting with varieties 
than half the state experiment stations of 
the country. My companion and I agreed 
that it was the most remarkable instance 
of private experimenting we had ever 
seen. 

Mr. Schattenberg’s idea in inviting us 
to his locality was to get us to start ex- 
perimental work with public funds as a 
means of convincing his neighbors of the 
suitability of the region for the production 
of fruits and vegetables on a commercial 
scale. We saw at once that all that was 
needed was to awaken the community to 
what this wonderfil man had done for 
them, and to get them to take advantage 
of it. The community was afflieted with 
sleeping sickness, and only needed some- 
one to wake it up. 

We told Mr. Schattenberg that he had 
already done all the experimental work 
that was needed. The thing to do was to 
get his neighbors to follow his example 
and to begin at once to plant fruits and 
grow small patches of vegetables of the 
kinds he had already proved to be thor- 
oughly adapted to local conditions. He 
shook his head sadly at this, and remarked, 
with an air of infinite resignation: “Mr. 
Shpillman, you can’t do a ting wid dese 
dum Dutch.” 

I asked him to wait and see. We were 
convinced that the greatest service we 
could render to the people of this com- 
munity was to awaken them to the fact 
that they had amongst them one of the 


Siem years ago I received a request 











most remarkable men in the-country, 
that they could profit by following 
leadership. 

We had a meeting at two o'clock | 













next day, with about seventy-five 
present. Mr. Schattenberg called ty 
meeting to order, and was chosen % 
man. He introduced me to the audi 
and I spent an hour telling them of tp 
remarkable work of their neighbor ang 
friend, George Schattenberg. Few @ 
them knew the facts I have ready given 
about this work. They were a 
deeply impressed. Poor Schat 
who had never before had any 
recognition for what he had done, jus 
sat there with his head down and shed tear 
during the entire talk. .He saw the im 
pression being made on his friends, and 
realized that his years of patient work 
were about to bear fruit. When I had 
finished, my companion made another 
talk, confirming all I had said. When he 
was through I rose and suggested that th 
thing to do was to proceed at once 
organize a fruit and truck-growers’ ass 
ciation so that they might be ready th 
next spring to begin making car-load ship- 
ments. 

A man in the middle of the heuse at one 
rose and started things: “Mr. Chairman, 
I move you that we proceed to organi 
the Blank County Fruit and "Prod: 
Growers’ Association, and I nominate 
George Schattenberg for president.” This 
motion was immediately seconded and 
carried. A young merchant who wa 
present was chosen for secretary and 
ene. Then another man arose and 
said: 
“Mr. Chairman, we can’t do busines 
without money. I move you that the 
annual dues be $1, and here 1s may dollar.” 

I saw what was coming and made 
for it. In just ten minutes more there 
were thirty-nine paid-up members of the 
association. The next spring several car 
loads of vegetables were shipped from this 
one station, from which no full eardoad 
had ever been shipped before. This little 
town has ever since been the center of & 
thriving business in the produetion d 
fruits and vegetables. It merely needed 
an awakening to its own proved posi 
bilities.. It had everything except faith 
in itself, and the meeting aroused that. — 

The meeting lasted till nearly trad 
time, and Mr. Schattenberg drove us dr 
reetly from the court-house to the station. 
He was completely dazed by what had 
happened. His neighbors were not back 
ward in telling him how glad they were @ 
find out what he had been doing, and tobe 
able to profit by it. 

As we drove to the station I asked Mr. 
Schattenberg: “What do you think 
‘dese dum Dutch’ now?” vol 

“T am surprised and de-light-ed,” W# 
all he could say, ar gg each syl- 
lable of the last word as if it wees | 
separate word. 

I often wonder how many other come 
munities there are in this country that 
have in their midst a Meses who could 
lead them out of the wilderness if #7 
would only heed him, and that need omy 
an awakening to the faet to start men” 
uphill to something better than they have 
ever known. What most of us need “ 
casionally is to have some one jar us out 
the ruts in which we have teaveled 80 
that we think they are a necessary 
of the road. 


Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Do 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in &™ 
columns the treatment will be _ 

Sick Farms Department, this 
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asf There’s a Satisfied User “¥ ¥ \e- 
cont i hay 
a Near You Peet! Pee 
Be Do you realize what this means? 

a No matter where you live—in Maine or 

Trae California—Oregon or Florida—Some- 

This where among your néighbors and 

i friends you will find Delco-Light. 1 

oa And where you find Delco-Light you 


— invariably find “‘A Satisfied User.” 


dollar.” And these satisfied users—over 80,000 of them 

on altogether, are the concrete evidence of Delco- 

3 of the Light leadership in the Farm light and power 

seo field. 

Tom 

ane Look up a Delco-Light user in your neighbor- 

aa sy ky him what Delco-Light is doing A complete electric light and po 
| oz, lant for farms and country homes, 
y needed ‘ ‘ : P 

Poss Note the smile of satisfaction that comes over ling Wa! st ee 
ap 4 7 " angs-——no étis——oniy one 

that. “ face as he tells you of the never-failing, oih-thick plaad—loog-toed hatte 
ty tia ay-after-day service that Delco- Light 1s 

oe giving him— Valve-in-Head Motor 

> station. 

a Of the abundant electric light that it is fur- — Runs on Kerosene 

7 were 10 nishing for his house and barn— 

ind tobe Of the electric power that it is providing to pump the 

sked Mr. Water, operate the washing machine, the churn, the 

think of cream separator and the milking machine—the vacuum 


cleaner, electric iron and other similar conveniences— 





* bi Of the contentment and happiness that it has 
; were t brought into his home on account of the improved liv- 
ing conditions. 

a And of the actual saving in time and labor that make 
ho cotild it the best paying investment he has on the farm—It is 
; if - little wonder that Delco-Light users are Satisfied Users. 
L 
at a DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, O. 
ae 
a 
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For Farm Engines 


That Ought to Give 
More Power 


You farmers who have the good 
habit of economizing because it is 
good businessto do so, should install 


ELNICKE 
Cver-lylé 


ThePiston Ring 
for All Engines 


Théy insure maximum compression 
and power with minimum consump- 
tion of oil and gas. An Ever-Tyte 
equipped motor is an efficient and 
economical motor. 

Don’t let your engine go pounding 
its head off day after day and think 
‘because it echoes to the distant hills 
that it’s powerful. Engine thunder- 
ings aren’t horsepower. Smoky ex- 
haust isn’t healthy compression. 

That noise, that smoke, that mis- 
fire, that drag — those are symptoms 
of poor piston rings. Rings doing 
damage that you can’t see — losing 
power — consuming excess fuel that 
you could save. 

Six point circular expan- 
sion and Zelnicker’s 
Right Angle Interlock 
prevent loss ofcom- 
pression and gas 
oroilleaking by 


Ever-Tytes 
make snug contact 
with cylinder walls 
with minimum friction. 
Their design based on 
sound mechanical principle 
must result in perfect functioning. 


Most dealers handle Ever-Tytes. 
THE EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO. 
Saint Louis, Mo. 

Repairmen Note— Write for special proposition 
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Farmers’ Problems at Washi ot 


Never before has the government h@@so many big proble 


ao 
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Here are the high points of some of the most impork 


Farmers’ Organizations 


EADERS of The Farm Journal may 

well ask what has become of the plan 

to have one strong central organ- 
ization of farmers, with headquarters at 
Washington. So far not much progress 
has been made. Instead of sinking their 
differences and getting together, the 
leader's of existing organizations in Wash- 
ington indulge in coolness and aloofness. 
In the meantime new organizations are 
being formed and pushed and developed, 
and some of them may swallow the old 
organizations, bait, hook and sinker. 

The movement to unite the farm bureaus 
of the country looks as if it might offer the 
way for farmers, to sink political views 
and differences and really get together. in 
one central organization that could speak 
with authority as to the business needs of 
farmers. It does not ask its members to 
join any political movement, nor whether 
they are socialists or single taxers, re- 
publicans or democrats, or prohibitionists, 
or anti-tobacconists, or any other thing 
on which many men have honest differ- 
ences of opinion. What it wants is for 
every one to join in better farming methods, 
in more direct marketing, in constructive 
and collective buying, in backing the 
county agents, in improving living con- 
ditions and becoming more healthy and 
happy through increased incomes that 
will yield at least “A Good Living. and 
10 %.” 

Another organization, which is coming 
over the top, and which may develop 
strength to dominate, is the organization 
of farmers’ clubs which has done such 


great work in Missouri, and which it is ‘ 


now proposed to extend to other states. 

A very important feature of both the 
last mentioned organizations is that they 
are thoroughly democratic, and are in no 
way hampered by leadership at the top. 
The unification of farm organizations must 
come from the ground up and not from the 
top dewn. 


Railroad Legislation 


A summary of the Cummins bill, providing 
for the return of the railroads to their 
owners, was given in the December Farm 
Journdt. This bill is now under debate in 
the Senate, and will probably be amended 
in a number of particulars before its final 
passage. 

While the Senate was busy with the 
peace treaty, the House of Representatives 
completed and passed a railroad bill 
(H.R.10453) quite -different from the 
Cummins bill. Its more important pro- 
visions are: 

The railroads are to be returned to their 
owners within fifteen to forty-five da 
after the passage of the act, but the 


President retains the power of taking 


them over again in time of war. 

Provided the roads file schedules of in- 
creased rates within sixty days, the govern- 
ment is to guarantee that during the next 
six months the operating income shall not 
be less than the average for the three six- 
month periods preceding June 30, 1917, 
when the government took the roads over. 
Under similar conditions the American 
Express Company is guaranteed against 
a deficit for six months. 

The sum of $250,000,000 is appropriated 
from which the government will lend the 
railroads during the next two years such 
sums as they may need, at.six per cent, the 
loans to be repaid in not less than five years. 

ate provisions are made for set- 
tling disputes between the carriers and their 
employees, but strikes are not made un- 


lawfal, nor are the findings of, 


missions on Labor Disputes ma 
These commissions are compe 
numbers of representatives of 


Be 


+ 


Bs 
2 


' 


and of the railroad labor orga 
and will doubtless be unable 4% 


agreement in many cases. 


Pipe-lines, -telephone and telegrar 
tems, including wireless, are mages 
mon carriers; also express and 
car companies. The Interstate Gomme 
Commission is given power to regulg 


service. 
Pooling, or 


prohibited except when approve 


Commission. But the four @ 
panies are given authority to 
single company. 


Tr 


The Commission is given contre 
of railroad securities, and a direets 
company may not become a direct 
other, nor can a director make @ 
the sale of the securities of his 6 

The final solution of the railroad prob 
will have to come as a compromim 


tween this bill and the one 
passed by the Senate. 


B00 


As stated in our December is 


Cummins bill requires the Inte 


roads in each regional group 


five and one-half per cent of theif 


tion as determined by the 


The Lenroot bill guarantees the 


SU 


merce Commission to fix railroad tate 
nearly as ‘may be so that the 


C0 


% 


four per cent income, and permits 
earn six per cent if they can do sobye 
creasing their efficiency under.f 

signed to give them the guarantee¢ 
Further, to encourage economy am@é 


ficiency on the part of 
ployees and officials, -the 


combination of ¥os 


ee 
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oo 
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provides that all profits in excess six pe 
cent shall be distributed as followsttay 
per cent to the employees, thirty pet 


to the stockholders and 
the government. 


The bill recently passed by thed 


Representatives does not gua 
rate of income, but it does 


ran 


roads to apply for increased rates. 


Nor does it provide for 


ation of 


and economy in the operation off 
We all know the wasteful extra 

that followed the government's 

“cost plus” in the construction Of 


ments and in other war work. 


the contractors spent the more. profit 


made, and they were out after the 


If we should guarantee the 
particular income without m 


“a 


1) 


provision for insuring economical 


of them we might witness ano 


‘ 


wastefulness, with growing freight) 
Senator Lenroot has called att 


this defect of the Cummins 


to be hoped that before its final pee 
the Senate will modify the bill to coma 
to the general plan of the Lem 


this particular. 


0 


Another important feature of 


st 


root bill that might well be inea 
the bill now before the Senate 
vision for making it a crimuna 
a legislative or executive off 
government to influence the 3 
of any employee or officer 


This provision might well be ex 


include the entire civil 
government, 


of the rail 


In discussing the anti-strike p rov 
of the Cummins pe rr 


remarked: “If we w 

partial tribunal and make ti 
that tribunal final for a gr 
time, it would not be ‘necessar 
any sort of prohibition of st 
law.” It be remembered 
summing up of the Cummin 
pressed a similar opinion. 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT 


HE greater the distance 

you are fromra repair shop, 
the more you value the Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve motor. It 
improves with use, and seldom, 
if ever, does it fail to answer 
every call for immediate ser- 
vice. 


Its dependability is due to 
the guict Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valves. They substitute 
smooth, sliding action for the 
clashing wearof poppet-valves. 


No metal hammers against 
metal; no valve grinding or 
spring adjustments required. 
The sleeves slide, one within 
the other, over a film of oil, 
and work Detter the donger they 
operate. 


The Willys-Knight gives 
positive assurance of dasting 
and being a good car as long as 
you use it. The whole car is 


worthy of the wonderful rep- 


utation of its motor. ' 


Willys-Knight Booklet on Request 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Vulcanize 
Your Tube Punctures 


In 5 Minutes 


Over 1,000,000 motorists carry the sim- 
ple SHALER Vulcanizer for emergency 
Use in making quick, permanently vulcan- 
ized tube repairs anywhere—at home or 
on the road—in wind or storm. 

It'seasy andinexpensive. TheSHALER 
works automatically—and without fail. 

ust touch a match to the chemical fuel. 

n five minutes the cut or puncture is re- 
paired—a permanent, heat vulcanized re- 
pair that will not come off; better than any 
temporary ‘‘stuck-on’’ patch—stronger 
than the tube itself. No gasoline, cement 
or flame. Carry the SHALER in your 
car. So simple—anyone can use it. 


Saves Repair Bills 


Stop the wasteful habit of carrying $5 to 
$15 worth of spare tubes that deteriorate 
quickly, and of scrapping perfectly good 
inner tubes that only have a cut or punc- 
ture, which you can permanently vulcanize, 

uicker than you can insert a new tube. 
he SHALER also repairs rubbers, rub- 
ber boots, hot water bottles, etc. 


Complete Outfit $1.50 


The outfit includes—the Shaler Vulcanizer—12 
Patch-&-Heat Units and complete instructions, 
Extra Patch-&-Heat Units75centsadozen. Prices 
slightly higher in Canada, and west of the Rockies, 


BayFromAny Accessory Dealer 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 
3100 Fourth St. Waupun, Wis. 
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cher, smoothing harrow, cultivator, 
ae —- in one. Lege ny 4 multh 
—a blan loose scil—preyen' 
and moistu ing o yield of corn, 
wheat, etc. Eilis weeds. Flat 
to form mulch. 
of teeth. 
g boxes for grass seed, alfalfa, oats, 
ete. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. Adapted 
for a iarge variety of work. In etock near you. Send 


EURPA MOWER CO., Box 646, Utica, N.Y. 
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Seld with 
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She sat bolt upright in her chair, staring at the weapon 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE INQUEST 


T the coroner’s inquest in the Black- 
burn library the following morning, 
Marjorie was the first witness ex- 

amined. Her face was very pale and 
her downcast eyes were underlined with 
shadows denoting a sleepless night. She 
answered the questions asked of her in a 
voice so low that she could not be heard 
across the room. 

“Tell us,” said the deputy coroner, 
“everything you know concerning your 
uncle’s death.” 

“T was in my bathroom,” she said, “‘pre- 
paring for bed, when I heard two sudden 
explosions somewhere in the house. I was 
terribly startled, of course. I couldn’t 
tell at first which room in the house they 
came from, because they made a sort of 
muffled roar that filled the whole house; 
and then I remembered something, and 
I dashed upstairs to Uncle Rufus’s study—” 

“One moment, please,’”’ interrupted the 
deputy coroner. “What was it you re- 
membered that caused you to think of your 
uncle??’ 

“I remembered that he had recently 
received several anonymous letters, con- 
taining threats against his life.” 

“Did he show you these letters?” 

“No; but he told me about them. I 
believe they came from the friends of some 
men whom he had sentenced to the 
penitentiary. He didn’t take them very 
seriously. In fact, he—” 

“T see. Tell us what you found, please, 
when you entered the study.” 

The girl’s fingers twisted together in 
excessive nervousness. She lifted her eyes 
momentarily, glanced appealingly at the 
faces around her, and lowered them again. 

“J—it is very diffieult to tell you about 
it. It was so—so horrifying! I saw uncle 
sitting at his desk. I eahed hisname. He 
didn’t answer. And then I saw—he was 
dead!” The last three words were uttered 
in a whisper. 

“What did you do then?” asked the 
coroner. 

“T screamed, as loudly as I could. After 
that, I suppose I musé have fainted. I 
knew nothmg more till I woke up in bed.” 

“Miss Blaekburn,” said the deputy 
coroner, “to your knowledge, who was the 
last person with your ‘uncle before his 
death?” 

“T think it was Mr. McKinlock.” 

“Now then, do you know whether or not 
your uncle and Mr. McKinlock quarreled?” 

“He called on Uncle Rufus twice last 
night. The first time I heard them talking 


angrily. I didn’t hear them the second 


time.” ‘ 


ae 


<a 
“Did you see or hear him leave?” 
“No.” 
“Who else visited your uncle last night?” 
For the better part of a minute she wal” 
silent. Finally, without looking up, she) 
murmured: ee 
“Mr. Quinn.” 
“Did he quarrel with your uncle?” 
“T—don’t think—no; I’m sure 
didn’t.” : 
“Was there any reason, so far as your] 
know, why they might have quarreled?”~ 
“‘N-no. No reason, I’m sure.” ¥ 
‘When did he leave your uncle?” x 
“He left just as Mr. McKinlock arrived” 
-—the second time.” 2 
“Do you know whether he came back?” ; 
“T’m sure he didn’t. At least, not unt’ 
—afterward.” = 
“Do you know the object of Mr. Quinn} 
visit to this house last night?” ‘ 
“He—came to see me.” s 
“Do you know why he went upstairs to 
speak to your uncle?” ey 
“T—I think he wanted to speak 
uncle—about me.” 
There was an audible stir in the room 
The examination was taking an unexpect 
turn. 


“Miss Blackburn,” asked the di _ 
coroner, “‘are you engaged to be i 
to Mr. Quinn?” fr 

Her fingers trembled pi cous her hands . 
clasping and unclasping in her lap. a 
waiting in breathless suspense for Déety 
answer, knowing how much depended O87 
it, at last heard her say, in a forced w: i 
‘ 0.’ 


va 


CHAPTER IX 
MARJORIE’S DESPAIR 


The tension in the room relaxed somewaa 
but only temporarily. The subsequ 
questioning speedily restored it. 
“Miss Blackburn, have you | i} 
difference of opinion lately with yé 
uncle?” 
‘‘No—that is, none to speak of. Ne 
that was serious.” 
“Prior to his death last night, had : 
any feeling of enmity against him ‘ 
“Certainly not!’ she declared; a 
Quinn saw a warm flush spread slowly # 
her pale cheeks. E 
The coroner opened a small black vail 
on the floor beside his chair, and took, 
the pearl-handled revolver. ee 
“Ts this your property, Miss Blackou 
[Continued on page 130] : 
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Belgian 


Imported 


Melotte 


ne oe : ~ os 


ULES MELOTTE—‘“‘The Edison of Bi Europe’’—has again 
placed his Great Belgian Melotte Cream Separator on the American 
market and is continuing his great pre-war offer to the American 

farmer. Free Trial—Small First Payment—Easy Terms—Duty Free. 


You, who have wanted the world’s greatest separator write for catalog right away. Find 
out why 500,000 Melotte Separators are in use today. Read how in England, where every penny 
must be saved, more Melotte Separators are in use than all other makes combined. fore 
buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 International Prizes and every 
{important European contest the last 16 years. Mail coupon now for our great offer. 


a After 30 
ye Days’ 
@ Trial 3 r 


You are not to send one cent until you 
have used this Great Belgian Melotte on 
your own farm and have thoroughly 
made up your mind that itis the 

separator you want to buy. Keep it for 30 days— 
use it just as if it were your own. Test the won- 
derful Melotte SELF-BALANCING BOWL. 


See why this bowl can’t vibrate nor get out of 
b why it can’t cause currents in the cream 
—why it. can’t re-mix milk with cream. Compare 
the ee Separator with any other—test them 
side by side. See for yourself which works easiest 
ich is most profitable—w hich operates at least 
lk to the crea is most sanitary and easiest to clean. Then send your skim 
to the creamery—let them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 


After 30 days, when you 

y Payments #23202 | 
that the Belgian Im- 

ported Melotte is, s far, the best cream separator to be pe —— place i = 

sige world (a big statement, but true), then send only the sm 











$7.50. Settle the balance in small monthly ere. The Melotte p a 





for itself from your increased cream checks. Mail the eoupon mow—today. 


What U.S. Government Says: 


Vibration of a separator will quleiy cate in eream 

waste than the price of your separator. 8. Govt. 7 Bulletin No. 201 sa that 

a © pateosy | aon motion of the bowl is sbachetaie necessary. The bow! is the. 
vital part of any separator—the part where the cream separation takes place. 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


Jules Melotte—with his wonderful, patented Self-Bal- SURRESERUENEUOOEEE 


ancinj Bowl has solved the problem of perfect skimming. 
The Melotte Separator {3 3AnSON 


The Melotte bowl is the only separator i use ball- 
Dept. 3012,2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, 


bowl-bearing. [t cannot vibrate. down 

from a single ball-bearing and spims like a top. Can’t get 
Without cost to me or obligation im any way, please 
send me the valuable book, ‘Profitable Also 


out of balanee—can’t cause currents in the cream—can’t 
remix cream with milk. It is simple—durable—fool-proof. 


| Send Coupon Y2m2""s 


In addition to the Melotte Catalog will send absol free, 
jcrottable Dairying,” a practical, pr = Rites totadiive. tee Prema iy Fron 


This 
a eg 
cows. Get these valuable books 


your 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
B® Ranson, U.S. Manage, Dept. 3012, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 


ing.” 
send me the Melotte Ca = tells the story of this 
wonderful separator and Jules Melotte, its inventor, 
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Last Big Block 


OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RESERVED FARM LANDS 


the of. 


land under a plan of teege  ey Lege soe 
a 
that is snetiniie in the 
of farm investments. You pay 
a 10%. you have no pay- 
oy body on io ote until the end of 
Sw annual 
gee tpt bg waned ; Whaler erew 
"s 
oats were grown at Lloydminster. 


Lands Under Irrigation 


CM aM 


Pre) ed 


THUVED Arba tanenmanne 


ment terms. $2,000 Loan in impro 
ments. Twenty’ years to pay = ig 


Special Rates for Home- 

eee cee, Lia _Setorvestion 

ng ~ 1 yon my aenawd te 

'o make is easy, speci railway 
ve +, Ee. a le n 

m. This is the 

Worms Maman Bond todar 

complete ‘information — withou 


M.E. E. TH THORNTON 


q eneien Pacific R Railway 
932 F First St., EB, Calgary, Alberta 
all information about Canada, 





SEND FOR THIS 
FREE REPAIR BOOK 


Tells how to make hundreds of 
household and motor repairs. 
Stops leaks, cracks or breaks in 
pipes, stoves, f pre w me concrete 
and household articles, Repair 


permanently with 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT No. 1 


This book is free. Write for it. Fee 
okey Ay eans, 50¢ in 1 Ib. 
At hardware and general stores. By 
mail add 5c for postage 





SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N.J.,U.8. A. 


SMOOTH-ON 
IRON CEMENT 


@_ eT 
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“$1,000 


offered to anyone finding a 
cigarette advertisement in The 
Farm Journal. - Most every- 
thing else is advertised, however, and every- 
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Blow Up Your Stumps 


By HARRY THOMPSON 
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Fig. 1. 





Before blasting 


quite generally in removing stumps 

from logged-off land. This is 
especially true‘of the Pacific Coast section. 
In this section it is impractical, often im- 
possible, to pull large stumps before split- 
ting and loosening them by the use of a 
charge of stumping powder. When large 
stumps are pulled 
without first being 


| Dees ES have come to be used 


to varying degrees of heat. Povwdell 
has been frozen should not ~ thawed 
less for immediate use. 

explosives should not be purchesaail 
adequate means for storing . them 
provided. 


In all but exceptional cases of 
it is better to use powder of oa 


equal to from twenty to thirty per 
nitroglycerine powder. Powders ef them | 


grades are found to give good resulig # 
less expense than when the higher oa 


powders are used. 


No man should attempt to-use powder A 
arizing him. 


without ra Savy amili 
self with the best methods of co Tha , 
explosive that he intends to use. 
be done by observing others ise 
reading directions furnished my 
facturer, or the United States De 


be exerted upon the stump 
learned only by experience where to plag 


the charge and to estimate exact the : 
amount of powder to use under a given 


stump. 


The hole in which the powder i is to , 


placed may be made in several 
ways, depending upon the kind of 
rooting system, and size of stump. 


stumps,exceptth 
having & 





blasted, their dis- 
posal will often cost 
more than the pull- 
ing cost. It is next 
to impossible to pile 
them by the use of 
a team and blocks 
so that they will 
burn. 

On the other hand, 
when stumps are 
blasted- by the use 
of small charges of 
powder, just large 
enough to split and 





are blasted by 


= e 

the stump. 
small-sized 
that do not 
more than one stick 


- Y cha 
bar. For 


from two tot 
inches in di 


is used, while 








loosen the stumps 
without throwing 
them out of the 
ground, they may then be removed by the 
use of the stump-puller, a team with blocks 
and line, or a power outfit. When the 
any of such stumps are piled they usually 
urn quite readily. In some cases more 
powder is used in order to remove the 
stump entirely, or the largest part of it, so 
that a direct pull of a horse or team will re- 
move any remaining root. This is not 
nage where the large stumps are found, 
ut may be done in some sections where 
the white pine stumps predominate. 
Blasting of stumps can be done most 
economi when the soil is well filled with 
moisture. At this time the water fills the 
air spaces and the stumps leave the earth 
more easily. The saving is very ap nent 
in loose sandy soil. Stumps in suc 
should never be blasted 


Fig. 2, The blast 


under the 
stumps are” 
dug with bar 
shovel. The making of the holes 
most important as well as the most la 
ious part of the work. The auger 
be started at a poimt a short ¢ 
from the body of the stump 


the two largest roots, and the ole 


should be bored at an angle of fort 
degrees or more with the horizonts 
it reaches a point from four to ei 
beyond the center of the stump. ~ 
charge should be eae beyond the 
of the stump rather than in of | 
From observation it has been 
the force of the charge is directed & 
the side from which it is loaded, atts 
part of the stump is left in the pTOU! 
the opposite side. For this rea 
[Continued on page 140] 





when the soil is dry. 

Many settlers on logged- 
off land hesitate to use 
powder because of the 
danger connected with the 
handling of explosives. 
While there is an element 
of danger in their use, any 
one who is ordinarily care- 
ful can safely handle the 
low-grade powders used in 
stump blasting. All powder 
should be used when fresh. 
Never accept or try to use 
ere that has been on 

and for a_ considerable 
length of time; or that 








shows by the wrappers 
that it has been subjected 


of Agriculture bulletins upon the oul ren : 
In order to get results when blasting 


stumps, it is necessary to place the etn 4 
at the point where the "stump. an 
t can ¥ 


ing the “ole 


of powder, oe 


stumps an auger { 
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me The Logically Located 
Mail Order House 
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NORFOLK, VA. 
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MANUFACTORIES OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
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It does no good to protest against high prices so long as you 
continue to poy, them and do not take advantage of every op- 
Pr ntolk Ve to save money on your purchases. 

N Va., is the logical location for a National mail order 
house. More than half the factories of the United States are 
located gland and the Manufacturing East, and the 
larger Zig of the product of these factories is shipped by boat to 
Norfolk, the greatest natural harbor in the United States; then 
oe ony by rail to Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
y ns center, and from that point again reshipped 

you. 

We make an extraordinary saving for you simply by stopping 
merchandise at, Norfolk on its way from the factories to you, and 


Dry Goods 


prices 


Money-Back Catalogue with the 


every wholesale, retail 


Dont Kick About Prices. 
Get Our 


We wish you could compare the 


Catalogue 


sending it to you by the most direct and cheapest route. You 
Save expensive and useless freight hauls and the terrific cost of re- 
shipping and rehandling by high-priced labor, as well as several 
seieneta profits, when you buy from The Southern Stores, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va. i 

Compare our prices with those of any other mail order house. 
This institution is organized from the ground up to handle good, 
reliable merchandise at the lowest possible cost to consumers 
you reap the double benefits of our efficient organization and the 
saving on freight we alone can make because of our location. 

Our Spring 1920 Money-Saved-or-Money-Back Catalogue i 
just twice as large as our 1919 book and contains four times the 
number of-money-saving opportunities. 


Living Room, Dining Room, Bedroom and Kitchen; 
together with a fine showing of Stoves, Rugs, Cur-< 
tains and Draperies. We do nut carry amy 5 

furniture made to sell on price only, neither have we 


Money-Saved-or- 
rices quoted by 
er house in the 


in our 


or mail 


i of Spring. 
honestly made. See the worth- 
you can make on Underwear, 


world. If you could do that you would realize what 
Norfolk’s wonderful harbor and railroad facilities 
mean to the people of this country. Be sure to see 
our prices on Ginghams, Silk and Cotton Piece 
Goods, White Goods, Table Cloths, Damask, 
Towels, Blankets, Comforters, Bed Spreads, Bed 
Sheets and Sheeting. 


the elaborately expensive designs, but our Furniture 
Stores afford sufficient variety to satisfy the dim ~ 
criminating buyer who wants to furnish 8 home-with _ 
charm and distinction embodying his or her par- 
ticular taste. 


ad 


Groceries 
State pure-food laws. 


Spices, Sugar, Canned C 


Furniture 


in subst 





Hosiery, Dresses, ts, 
Millinery, Gloves, Handkerchiefs and other items of 
stl! our Money-Saved-or-Money-Back 
Men’s Clothing Here you will find a wide 
range of choice in excellent 
gades of Buits and Overcoats for Men and Boys at 
s prices in styles that ag to particular 
E arment, skillfully tailored and 
artistically in every detail. Quick delivery 
eee pes puta at your command our complete 
of Caps, Shirts, Fine Haberdashery, 
» Separate Pants, Sweaters and Geese 
for Men, Women and 
Children, Every pair rep- 
ful effort on the part of our 
| positively the best values in the 
in New England’s famous shoe 
shipped by boat to Norfolk, then directly 
you. Only one handling from factory to you, and 
than if the manufacturer did his own 
Special Notice In some of our stores we save 
Ba ae you from $10 to $85 on a 
tS ng 
onograph, Bicycle, Washing 
Machine, Outdoor Furniture, 

Im ents, 

Board, 


. ing, 
iestay and sincerely advise you to send for 

baved-or-Money-Back Catalogue before 
your mency on items. Our location 
ives us a supreme advantage. 


There isn’t a single article in our line 
of high-grade food products that is 
not guaranteed clean, wholesome and 
meet the strictest food requirements of National and 


chance to cut the high cost of livingon Teas, Coffees, 


Our lines include up-to-date styles 


4 In this limited s 
Specialty Stores rie tention all the mers 
chandise illustrated and described in our Momey< ~ 
Saved-or-Money-Back Catalogue, but you : 
make such handsome savings on the articles 

id in Specialty Stores that you will be 
surprised when you learn our prices on 
Kitchenware, luminumware, Cutlery, 
Hand Bags, Umbrellas, Stationery, 
Frames, Drug Sundries, Toilet Articles, 
Rifles, Sporting Goods, Hammocks, 
Confectionery, etc., etc. 


The Southern Stores, inc. 
Dept. B-1, Norfolk, Va. 


Please send me your Spring 1920 
MONEY-SAVED-OR-MONEY- 
BACK CATALOGUE 


we cal- _ 


ure. They 
eses pages give you a real 


300ds, Dried Fruits, ete. 


antial furniture for Parlor, 
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STOKES SEEDS 1920 


A remarkable garden and 
farm catalog—the culmination 
of 42 years experience in the 
seed business. 

Of interest and value to 
every planter because of its 
unique simplicity, frankness 

and completeness. 

It is a humanly written, plainly spo- 
ken, understandable book centaining a 
rich fund of information. 

Write for your copy today. The edi- 
tion is necessarily limited. 

Stokes Seed Farms Co,, Growers 
Windermoor Farm 
Moorestown, New Jersey 

















Your copy is 
ready to mail! 


An evening spent 
with our 1920 catalog 
opens the way to a 

arming garden. 

Nursery stock and 
plants developed on 
our 1200 acre grounds 
at Painesville — seeds 
that will produce deli- 
cious vegetables and 
perfect flowers — are 
backed by our €6 years 
of good service. Write 

—tonight. 


The Storrs and 
Harrison Co. 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


Box 23-B, Painesville, Ohio 


FOUR LACE CURTAINS GIVEN 
Gh ake Sent to you for 
# ~ | selling only 30 


packets Quality Brand Garden 
Seeds at 10c a packet. Choice 
of other premiums; write for 
list. Send no money. 


NATIONAL SEED CO. 
Dept. Z Lancaster, Pa. 























epmcPoultry P 
EADINGES OU try aper 
Illustrated with A of Show Cham- 
Dions in all breeds, 
3 MONTHS’ TRIAL 15 
SUBSCRIPTION 49C 
“Make Hens Lay Winter Eggs” and 
other practical articles by foremost poul- 
trymen; 80 pages; 6 months, 25 cents; 1 
year, 50c; 2years, 75c;3 years, $1.00. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 5 Mt. Morris, Il. 














our Everbearing 
By cus. Write for parti learn how you 
can grow up to $50 baxes jot big lgacious red straw: 
berries on a square of season 
the plants are set. Qur-new Number GIANT 
ern is the result of ten years of 
breeding com and itis fd ahead of older wots. 
8 3 
1 the hot rs 
for of life size 
ca je covering our entire line of Nortb- 
lants, trees and other “ Blizzaré Belt" Products. 
5 SARONER RURSERY con ee 
and Seedsmen, Dept.1 ~ Osage, lowe. 


Grimm’s Alfalfa Free. {7223.2 


age of Dakota ‘Grown Alfelfa and my book on Al- 
falfa, giving twent _"s eare’ successful experience 

wing Al: Alfalfa. NES SEED COMPANY, 
Box 798 793 D, Sioux Pale .D, 











AW FURS WANTED. [sell direct to Manf. and will 
pay Top prices. Gee. Sipler, Three Bridges, N. J. 
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Do You Want an Orange Gro 


By WALTER E. ANDREWS 





An orange grove nestled down in a California valley 


LL my life I’ve dreamed of owning an 
orange grove and earning my daily 
bread by the sweat of my fruit. 

Haven’t you? I could see in imagination 
the luscious yellow balls hanging in clusters 
among the shining green leaves, and I 
could almost feel the shining silver dollars 
coming in clusters into my aching purse. 

Well, I’ve been looking around. I’ve 
sat under real orange trees in both Florida 
and California; I’ve talked with real 
growers; and I’ve seen and heard a lot of 
things in orange-center packing-houses and 
banks. No, I haven’t bought a grove yet, 
though I’ve been mightily tempted. I’m 
still on the fence, so to speak. And here’s 
the how of it. I'll be frank and tell you 
the facts exactly as I found them: 

“Walt,” said Milly one day, ‘‘wouldn’t 
it be well to investigate this orange-grow- 
ing business now that we are in Southern 
California? Maybe you'd like to have a 
grove and realize that old dream of yours— 
or else get it out of your system com- 
pletely.” 

So we investigated. Soon every real 
estate man in the locality was trying to 
sell us a grove. There seemed to be plenty 
for sale. 

“Why,” I asked one agent, “‘do so many 
of your growers want to sell out?” 

“Same reason,” he said with a grin, 
“that so many of your farmers back East 
want to sell—the love of change, variety. 
They get tired of the same thing year 
after year, and want to try something else 
or some other locality.”” That sounded 
mighty reasonable, for I well know how 
prone eastern farmers are to change. 

“Ts that the only reason out here?” I 
demanded. He was honest. Lots of ’em 
are, even in the real estate business, so he 
answered: ‘“‘No-o. Not quite the only 
reason. We had an unusual freeze in 1913, 
the trees have been recovering, and the 
profits have been cut down accordingly.” 

“Anything else?’ 

“Yes. Market conditions have been 
bad for a year or so; and one season a very 
unusual hot spell cooked and spoiled a 
lot of fruit on the trees. Altogether a 
great many growers have been more or 
less up against it since the freeze, and some 
of them haven’t recovered yet, though 
this year the crop is pretty fair and prices 
likely to be remarkably good. Those who 
are financially able to hang on a few months 
longer will recoup all their losses and be 
ahead of the game.” 

“How do those losses figure up?” I 
asked. 

“First, loss of income. Second, loss of 
money spent for upkeep. A grove has to 
be pruned, fertilized, sprayed, plowed and 


cultivated just about the same, 
there’s a crop or not, and this 
nowadays is expensive. However, { 
good crop at good prices—and we’ 

it this year!—will put most of the om 
on their feet with a nice profit to boot? 


Yes, the Growers Did Win Out! 


I watched the crop and the prices all 
winter and things fairly hummed’ 
prosperity. Local bankers smiled hap 
notes were paid off, money flowed & 
growers and the banks like a 5 
golden sunshine, and prices of 
groves began to jump up from 
bargain figures. The same groves! 
had been offered to me for from sig 00 
$1,500 an acre a month or so previd 
now were beckoning me at from $1.5 
$2,000, and threatening to go still} 
Every body was happy except the fi 
(like me) who was still on the fence 
there I was, perched on the topy 
watching the golden stream—and if 
to make up my mind! 

“You'll get left if you don’t I 
said friend agent. : 

About this time the weather eh 
and frost warnings were sent out By 
Weather Bureau. Smudge _ pe 
hurriedly brought forth and [filled 
and everybody suddenly became # 
Many growers sat up nights wate 
thermometer. Even those 
equipped with automatic al 
moms didn’t seem to be able 
Apprehension was in the very atmé 
Many folks plainly showed they 
others laughed it off and refused toy 

“Get up,” said Milly earl one mo 
“the air is full of smoke.” | got ip; | 
on a bathrobe and hurried to thes 
Outside the air was very -smok 
pleasantly so. And cold, bitterly:@ 
glanced at the thermometer= 
eight degrees above zero! There wa 
on the walk and grass, and over 6H 
a pall of oily smudge. ~ Evidently: 
pots had been burning full blast ® 
around. I shuddered and though 4 
anxious fellows who had been 
them all through that bitter night ® 
bed been sleeping comfortably m a 
eC Mey & 

The following morning the them 
eter registered twenty-seven eg 
six o'clock; and the next morning # 
six degrees. Men worked desper 
save their fruit, and I admired ye 
and nerve. I never met a finer bul 
men in my life, and the womei» 
equally brave and cheerful. 

Thanks be, they won out! 


[Continued on page 84] 
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Extra tor Lested 
Extra Miles 


Buy tires you know are right. Racine Tires are 
always right because the famous Racine Extra 
Tests, safeguarding quality through each step 
ef their manufacture, give motorists an unpar- 
alleled pre-purchase protection. 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
Fabric Tires alone have the industry’s supreme 
mileage achievement. 





Racine Absorbing Shock Strip 


This extra strip of blended rubber, graduated 
in resiliency, welds tread and carcass perfectly, 
To try Racine Tires is to be convinced they 
are the right tires on either city streets or 
country highways. 


A SM ON REIT TTS STEMS IE HS, 


Raere Inner Tunes, Supreme Tire Sunprizs 
are all Extra Tested—of highest quality. 


For your protection look on every tire forname— 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 
RACINE, WIS. 








The Michigan Fa 


a picture and plans of a 

house containing a living- 
room, dining-room, bedroom 
and kitchen with small pantry 
downstairs, and two or three 
good rooms above. Would like 
rooms good-sized, more on the 
square than long and narrow— 
anywhere around 12 x 14 feet— 
a good front porch, and door 
epening into living-room. I 
don’t care for halls or reception- 
rooms; it’s for a farm, and those 
things aren’t needed. Of course 
Wwe plan on a good basement. = 
If you can make such drawings, 
please do so. 

Michigan. G. M. 

P. 5S. Of course I would like wag 
elosets in all bedrooms.” a 

Now, naturally I can’t always 
undertake to make plans for Our Folks. 
How long would I have to live to draw a 
million plans, I wonder? But G. M. (or 
Mrs. G. M., I suspect) has described 
such a good and sensible farmhouse 
that I’m sure lots of other people will 
want to see the plans. So here it is: I'll 
call it ‘The Michigan Farmhouse,” but 
I think it would suit nearly any state 
equally well. 

The front porch is ten feet wide and pro- 
jects beyond the house at one end, so as to 
catch every possible breeze. The floor can 
be either cement or good, hard pine; the 
eost will be about the same in either case. 
Leaving the porch, we enter the living- 
room; the dining-room is separated from 
it by an open arch-way. On either side of 
the arch are built-in bookcases; one of 
these is fitted up with a dropping desk-lid, 
so Mr. G. M. can sit there to figure out 
his farm accounts. 

The rear of the house holds kitchen and 
bedroom, with a stairway between. You'll 
notice, too, that this stairway is shut off 
from the living-room by a door, so that 
people can go from the bedroom to the 
second-story bathroom without being seen. 
You'll also notice that there is an outside 
door, entering on the landing of the cellar 
stairs. In various states—lowa, for ex- 
ample—the men come in through such a 

r, go down to a basement room, and 
there take off muddy boots, wet overcoats, 
stable-smelling overalls, etc. Then after 
a washup (there is usually a wash-stand 
or sink, with running water), they put on 
earpet slippers and come upstairs. Thus, 


‘| WISH you could show us 
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they keep all muss, mess and mud out of 
the nice, clean house. 

On the second floor are two good-sized 
bedrooms, a child’s room and a bathroom, 
besides the good closets asked for. 

I’ve supposed that this house is frame, 
covered with stucco; as a matter of fact, 
it can be built of almost any material. For 
example, you might use hollow tile, or just 
ordinary frame with clapboards over the 
sheathing. I have often covered the sides 
of frame houses with shingles, stained a 
nice soft silver-gray; indeed, my own 
home, Edgemere Farm, is finished that 
way. Let me suggest, however, that you 
do not cciver just the second story (or just 
the first) with shingles; that malty makes 
a house look much smaller, and gives an 
unpleasant patchwork-quilt effect. At 
least, that’s the way I feel about it 

But getting back to our plans—perhaps 
the rooms aren’t large enough for you. In 
that case, push out one end, or both ends, 
of the house, and thereby make the rooms 
the size you prefer. For example, a couple 
of feet added to the left, will make the 
dining-room and kitchen just two feet 
bigger. Also, it will add something to the 
second story, too. 


Location of Farm Buildings 


OCATION of farm buildings is of the 
greatest importance. Many steps are 
wasted daily ause of poorly located 
buildings. A different problem is present 
on different farms, so that it is impossible to 


rmhouse —2zy WILLIAM DRAPER BR 


This house is suitable for almost any state 


lay down hard an 
for locating farm 
Local conditions, 
ural drainage or 
fect the location te) 
tent. Here are someg 
for the location 
ment of farm build 
The farmstead sho 
veniently located w 
to the fields. “a 


The farmstead shoul 
an ag wa road,” » 


The barnyards andi 
be well drained, { 
natural drainage or 


Fave troughs empty 
drains or cisterns will a 


much mud in barn 
An exposed hill 

sirable, but a south 

be desired. 7 


- 
bhad 


A timber windbreak is valuable 


north and west of the farmstead. 


The buildings should be grouped 


a central courtyard. 
The corn-crib and granary 


convenient to the barn and hog ha 


A water supply must be 
Running water in ho 
is a great convenience. 


road. 
The barn and yards should be 


to 200 feet from the house, and no 


direction of the prevailing winds,” 
The house should be set well ba 


the road to avoid the dust. 


The house should command & 


the barn door, the front entrance 


The shop and implement shed 


handy to both house and barns, 7 


The poultry house 


house than the other buildings, butai 


' 


road, and the central courtyard. — 


be so placed, if possible, that thee 


will not overrun the bee 
The planting of shrubs in ea 


proves the appearance of the farm 


fences are to be adv: 


All buildings and fences should! 


painted and in good repair at all 
Concrete walk 


of this place three and one-half 


concrete tamped in place, and & top om 
of one-half inch of cement mixed @ 
proportions of one part of cement 


.s 


s from road to hi 
from the barns to the house will elimm 
the tracking of dirt into the hous 
making walks, it is wise to excavatel 

eight to ten inches and fill in with ftomt 
to six inches of cinders or similaraa 

well tamped to make a good base, Om 


use, barns and jj 


Barnyards should not face the 








of sand. The gravel for corerete sium 
be well graded in sizes from onei@ 
inch to one-inch, and for this maternal 
proportions may well be one part Ga 
three of sand and six of gravel. 7 
materials should have a richer 
The top coat should be troweled ’ 
it into the concrete base. . 

It will not be possible to inel 
these suggestions in one farmste 
many as possible should be 


% “Sie 
The Farmhouse I’d li 
To Have 


T’S been a splendid success, OFF 

contest, thanks to Our. Fomes 
haven’t quite finished judgin 
yet, but we’ll tell you all about 
pad a are, and everythit 

arch Farm Journal. We'll si@ 
first-prize house of the, central 
—, eee be month byt 
other rize houses, — pe 
Our word for it, they will 
farmhouse plans that we ever | 
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Lower floor of the farmhouse Four closets on second floor 
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Make It a Part of Your 
Regular Farm Equipment 





No 4 This is the most 
° popular Sheldon 
Mixer. A general util- 
ity machine. Costs 
less than a cheap culti- 


With 2 H. P. Stover 

No 6X Engine. Mounted on 

skids so it can be easily moved 
about the farm. 


D = 
a_i 
iy = | 


No. 8X chine, the 


Eauipped us diocese Sa. Bk ee 
over . P. Engine. 
easily pulled by hand when team is not handy. 


Why pay a contractor’s profit ? Why wait till the contractor 
is ready ? You can put in your own concrete improvements 
—cheaper, better, and when you want them—if you make 
the Sheldon Concrete Mixer a part of your regular farm 
equipment. Get ready for your concrete work with a 


SHELDON 


Concrete Mixer 


There’s no longer any mystery about concreting. The farmer can do 
it as easily as. the contractor. And it doesn’t. require expensive 
machinery or a big gang of men either. The Sheldon solves that 
problem. You can buy a Sheldon for less than a cultivator; it 
works with one man but will keep six busy. With a Sheldon at 
hand, you can make your own concrete walls, walks, troughs, posts, 
feeding floors, cribs, and other improvements that mean so much, 
Build barns and silos, too—no farm job is too big for it. 


It Pays for Itself ona Single Job 


The Sheldon costs so little, and is such atime and labor saver, that 
it will pay for itself on a single job. Hundreds of Sheldon owners 
have written us that this is so. Greatest thing 

about it is that you can do your own concret- 

ing when fields and roads are muddy, when 

you and your men would otherwise be idle. 

And you’ll do a better and more perma- 

nent job than the contractor, because the 


Sheldon gives a perfect mix and because you 
yourself determine what goes into the mixture. 


Send Coupon Today 
For Sheldon’s Book 


Our 48-page Mixer Book tells all about Shel- 

don Concrete Mixers—both hand and 

power types. It tells how they are made, 

what they. will do, and shows actual let- eta es: Wiki. 

ters from many farmers who are satisfied Send me your 48-page Sheldori Mixer Book 


Sheldon owners. You want to improve your farm ; the Sheldon will help you do it. and your 30-day Trial Privilege Offer. 
Sold on 30 Day Trial Privilege Plan. Write today for full information. 


Sheldon Manufacturing Company 
_ . Box 124, Nehawka, Nebraska 
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Tastefully designed 
bu a "?< six larg 7 
Three | 





















‘Saved $550 by 






| Ordering From You |} = 

Home p lans Says A. . of Nebraska mt 
| J Mr. Trimble’s experience is typi- . 

. FREE! ee 
sands of letters on file prove it. = * 
p= Farm Homes at Guaranteed Costs! |} = 


ou are thinking of building this spring be sure to send coupon for our 5 
1990 ome plan book showing 200 distinctive homes. Our prices are printed in : 





Ni SSR Om ee ap tenance Cothught) ene A Nliaese aoiapianioniens 
a als la nah a lia cars 





or | 

this book and are absolutely guaranteed because we know to the last nail the 
materials required. Every Gordon-Van Tine house has been built over and a, 
over again, and the prices and plans tested. lon 
a complete lack of materials to build house together—in quick time, and gra 
Over 200,000 Satisfied more than a fraction of the homes at a big saving in labor costs. enl 
Customers needed. This spring it will be more Then, too, there is practically none als 
Und d tha of a question of ‘‘Where am I to get of the wastage which fills your al 
ug 1 ee Y t Ml gS materials ?” than ‘How much will it cellar with good lumber, useless for Wi 
a —— ped ‘der wep d ha cost ?” By ordering from Gordon- __ building, for which you pay the du 
Vie 200.000 an a at we have Van Tine NOW you can be assured price of good lumber. ‘in 
a Bey ’ — A fg se ms of building this spring at reason- ala 
bse dapen — ame Fa ‘ae 4 able prices. Send For NEW 1920 Book = 
live, we guarantee safe delivery at How “Ready-Cut” Saves of 200 Home P lans inn 
rock bottom prices. For You MAILED FREE. Contains pic- Ber 
tures and floor plans of 200 homes tin 
Why You Should Ready-Cutting is the preparation representing the very latest devel- Th 
Order Now —sawing, cutting and fitting—of opments in American home plan- wt 
materials and their marking in ning. Gives prices, specifications ' 
The present situation of shortage accordance with our plans, done and descriptions of homes. _ If every wt 


in lumber and millwork has been 
set forth in too many newspapers 
and periodicals to be a matter of 
doubt. There is a lumber famine, 


by electric saws and machines at 
our five factories. Material comes 
to you ready to set up. All you, 
or your carpenter does, is put the 


Established Over Fifty Years 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, 7060 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa. 

Please send me free Books as checked below : 

‘= Building Material 
Catalog 


O¢ — Tine 


PRE REOERE RR Oe e COREE EEE OHH E REE EEE eee® 


SHORE HEHEHE OHHH EE EH EDO E HEHE EE EES 


0 Gordon-Van Tine 
Farm Buildings 








STORM O OHO eee HOO eee eee eteeeees 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee er 


_ 


home builder could read this book, 
the information imparted would 
save millions of dollars. Send cou- 
pon TODAY for your copy FREE. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co, 1060 corion s 


Satisfaction Satisfaction Guaranteed or or Money Back Back — 


Davenport, lowa 
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By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D.C. 


z Tuberculosis Is Still the Stockman’s Foe 





eattle and swine that.stock breeders  _ hair, hidebound skin, ema- 
should be well informed.regarding its ciation, sunken, swimming 
cause,, symptoms and control. They eyes, chronic cough, or 
able to-prevent its invasion, or stiffness and difficulty in 
know how to combat it,not'only-because _ rising. 
it threatens the live-stock industry, but Tuberculosis spreads 
Because the disease is communicable from through the entire hody 
afiected animals to man through the.med-. of the hog, and even in- 
jnmi.ofimilk and meat, For these reasons’ vades the muscles (meat). 
ge shall. here state the more prominent: The animal shows every 
features of the disease, and the manner in’ symptom of ill-health. 
ghich it should be dealt with by live-stock Tuberculosis can only be 


C': disastrous is this disease among, a harsh, staring, coat. of 


— 
od 
ef 
> 

id 
s 


























officials, veterinarians and breeders. produced by entrance of 
its germs into the animal as - 
Cause and Nature of Tuberculosis body. The robust animal SP 3 





This seourge of cattle and swine which is has some power to resist 
the counterpart of consumption of man, thé germs which possibly 
ig. caused by a specific germ or bacillus. may be destroyed in the blood stream or 
The disease is infectious, but not hered- thrown out, if few in number. But the 
itary. It affects fowls, and almost every weak animal, living in an insanitary stable, 
species of animals. or run down by semi-starvation or sick- 
When the germs enter the body, they ess, or depleted by prolonged yielding of 
multiply and form nodules, or tubercles, great quantities of milk at the expense of 
which commonly contain gritty particles body tissuesand vitality, offers.the invad- 
or masses of limy substances.. As a re-.—ing germs of tuberculosis a most favorable 
sult, the invaded tissues can not properly growing place. Here they spread and grow 
perform their functions, the system be- quickly. 
comes poisoned and the animal dies. Most commonly, the germs’ enter’ the 
If the infective germs enter by way of body by way of the digestive organs. 
the mouth or nostrils, tubercles form in Calves and pigs contract the disease from 
the lymphatic glands of the head or the raw milk of tuberculous cows: Infants 
throat; if inhaled, they form tubercles in are infected in the same way. Raw skim- 
the lungs or the lymphatic glands nearby. milk or whey from the creamery or cheese 
Entering the digestive tract, they get into factory also is a source of infection. 
the blood circulation or form nodules or Swine very commonly take the disease 
ulcers in the lining membranes of the. by following infected cattle in the feeding 
bowels. Carried by the blood or lymph, Yards and eating corn voided in the feces, 
they form colonies and nodules in various OF by eating offal or garbage, 









parts of the body, notably the hungs, liver, Cattle also are contaminated by the 
kidneys, bones, joints, generative organs _ pollution of their feed or their pasture grass 
or udder. or drinking water by the discharges of 
a affected animals; or they contract. the 
Symptoms Indicating Tuberculosis disease by actual contact with affected 
Plain symptoms often are absent for a cattle. ‘ 
| @ long timo; then they appear and ag- It is possible for an animal to. have the 
a gravate gradually. Tubercles that cause disease, yet not throw off germs, the af- 
a enlargements of the glands of the throat, fected tissues being in a sealed condition; 


also cause external swellings under theear, but at any time such animals may be- 
_ omer er loud snoring or breathing, Come active spreaders of the disease. 
aa : the lungs are affected cough is in- 
“Hs duved, and also some discharge from the How’ Fo Detect Tubereniosis 
nostrils or mouth. Enlarged lymphatic The trained bacteriologist: can. determine 
glands pressing upon the gullet may give the presence of tuberculosis by examina- 
rise to chronic bloating. Theudder; when tion of the milk, saliva, urine, or feces of 
invaded, enlarges and contains hard, in- an affected animal, but usually makes 
tensitive tumors. A large tumor is some- such an examinafion in connection with 
times'seen high up at the rear of the udder. other and more definite. methods of diag- 
may also be sterility or barrenness nosis: 
when the generative ergans are involved. Physical evidences of the disease are 
The disease always should be suspected _ of greater aid to the owner, but searcelly can 
When a cow shows ill-thrift, indicated-by be considered: conclusive unless the disease 
is known to exist in a herd. 
If an emaciated, thriftless 
cow, having a chronic 
cough and discharge from 
nose or mouth, grunts or 
groanswhen the fingers are 
thrust. into the space. be- 
tween the ribs just behind 
the shoulder, she is’ prob- 
ably tuberculous. Such a 
eow often stands with her 
elbows turned outward, 
shows enlargement of lym- 
- -phatic glands under the 
} jaws or ears, or in or 
| above the udder. Cows 
———" that breathe loudly or 
2s are often deceiving; this bull is tuberculous. 
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This cow is tuberculous; appeazances show it 


‘until it is seen that the temperature has & 


with difficulty, cough per- : 







sistently, suffer from chronie bloating. — 
recurring unexplainable attacks of garget 
or that have enlargement of joints, with 
accompanying lameness or stiffness should 
be suspected. 

The identity of the disease is determined 
readily after death by finding its char- © 
acteristic nodules or tubercles in lymphatic ~ 
glands and other organs and tissues of the ~ 
body. These frequently occur in colonies 
on the serous membranes lining the chest ~ 
or abdominal cavities. 

Testing. the living animal with tuber- 
culin is, however, the only accurate method 
of determining the presence: of tuber- ~ 
culosis. The test can be-applied by any 
trained veterinarian. 


How the Tuberculin Test Is Made 


Tuberculin is a clear broth in which=the — 
germs of tuberculosis have been grown to ~ 
the limit of their production and then 
destroyed. It can not. possibly cause the 
disease, as it does not contain live germs. 
But when injected under the skin of a © 
tuberculous animal, it causes the temper- ~ 
ature to rise considerably above normal, 
and as gradually return to normal. The ~ 
normal temperature of a cow is 101° to © 
102.5° F. 

In making the test a temperature read- 
ing is taken morning, noon and night to | 
determine that the temperature is normal; ~ 
then at 9 or 10 o’clock p. m. of the same 
day an appropriate-dose of reliable tuber- 
culin is injected under the skin of the néek 
or behind the shoulder. Then temper- 
ature reading is taken every two hours, — 
starting at five or six o’clock in the morning 





become practically normal. A rise of two | 
or more degrees above the maximum 
teniperature observed prior to injection of 
tuberculin, or a temperature above 103.8° 7 
F., is to be regarded as an indication of 
tuberculosis, provided the temperature 
reaction shows the characteristic rainbow 
curve (upward gradually and as grad- 
ually downward to normal). A rise of 
two degrees with a maximum between 
103° and 103.8° F., as well asa rise of less — 
than two degrees witha maximum temper- — 
ature of 103.8° F., is to be regarded as © 
suspicious. “y 
The reacting animal commonly has @ 
chill, loses appetite, shrinks in milk, and 
may scour. During. the test the animal 
should be kept as quiet as possible, should 
not drink much cold water, and should not 
run outdoors in the sun. A cow 
not be tested if sick, or in heat, or within 
[Continued on page 145} , 
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@ Pays Big | Profit 


. ik Wes ob eadleggene it’s cattle, hogs, sheep or 

\Y \. horses, the more vigorous you keep 

r : them the more money you are sure to make 

we \ from them. For it’s the healthy, vigorous 

cows that produce the great quantities of 
the best milk. It’s the sound, good-con- 
ditioned steers that put on the pounds of 
beef. It’s the well, sturdy horses that 
can do the big day’s work. 


You'll make sure of thrifty stock by 
giving them 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


MERICA’S original and guaranteed stock 
tonic and conditioner, It sharpens the 
appetite. It improves the digestion. It regu- 
lates the bowels. It makes rich, red blood: 
It makes the stock more thrifty and vigor- 
ous—and more profits for you—every time. 


“Your Money Back if YOU Are Not Satisfied” 


Sold by 60,000 dealers.There’s one near you. 
Write for Pratis NEW Stock Dook—Free : 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY }¥ 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of 


Packed in bags, pails  Pratts Poultry Regulator, Pratts Baby ( Chick Food 
dod handy Taleese. Pratts Roup Remedy, Pratts Lice Killers 











Thousands of Farmers are Using 
Condensed _——s (made from seasoned 
. Asmall brush, thirty minutes and a $1.00 ‘youn 
Sapalce. ermokes a barrel of meat. Smokes ¢ 
=, Nos the meat a delicious flavor. No fool- 
° ganger of meat spoiling. as Game 
Easier, Cheaper, Quicker 


, Curing Meat Befere Smoking Is very im- 
portant. Wright's HAM PICKLE* is a scientifically prepared sugar cure that gives 
perfect results, A $1 jar and 27 pounds of salt cures a barrel of finely flavored hams and bacon. 


Wright’s FARM BUTCHERING SET (Nine regular butchers’ tools, ingat. 
ing saw and cleaver) should be on every ~_ We buy in carload lots and — 
Cost — $3.95, Send for instructive booklet: “The New Way of Smoking Meat 


All Wright Products are Guaranteed. Sold by AR Drug and General Stores. 


E. H. WRIGHT CO., Ltd., iciBroaaway Kansas City, Mo. 


“OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Breed The Best s. The Unselfish Hog «eam 
THE WORLD NEEDS LARGE en ae cane eos red 


FAT HOGS pork and —. Get our book 
Why lose money b ie ae 
and feeding seed beat 
Two of our O. 1. C. Boss 


Weighed 2806 amie 
erin ARTHUR J.COLLINS & SON 
. ©. Hogs. All foreign BOX 7 MOORESTOWN.N. J. 


“t. S. Government Inspected 


We have bred the O. 1. C. H 1 
and have never lost a with chlor a 
or any other contagi . 























FOR FREE BOOK Approximately tely 10 vefiicyh 


“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 9 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. Tienes ne aust 


R. 103, SALEM, OHIO paid “money retunded it ittaite. Beod for f freatooy o 
Sefer gg seen ee a 
RAISE , GUINEA, PIGS Fleming Bros., Chemists #ra2"sie". 


“ibtperlence unnaceees, | “The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, 2{,,2°%7: 


bil Eieemerte ‘ scope o. offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Rok and Cat Hounds. Wolf and 

* sie bt ria Hounds. Bear‘ and Liew fi Troonds, also A iredale alley i sce 

shipped on trial, purchaser e qual satis 

WwW. kon Fusranteed ersener refasded. Bixty- eight iy Mustrated 
ant a sherk is esociation one! instructive and interesting catalog for 10 cents in stamps or ¢oin.’” 

it 


RCE wsuad'At, Sonus | PIGS ON PAYMENTS #2"52" 82-8 


pony ‘we have enough 

0 | Cc, Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young | money,don’t worry, We will ship your pigs and let you pay 
stock @ specialty. No kin. Prolific large kind. | by the month. Write at once for 5) payment plan. 

Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush. Seieta, Ulinois, | THE PORKMAKER HERD OF BERKSHIRES, Box 60, PALATINE, ILL. 


























' Swine Raisers’ Alphal 
 LFALFA i is one.of the best a 


for pigs. Alfalfa hay is geo for 
sows in winter. Feed the hay in ragke oF 


REED sows to farrow about the: 
time. The period of gestation 5 
from 112 to 118 days. Sows come in” 
every three weeks. oe 


ONCRETE is a boon to swine 

it for feeding-floors, hog-wallows, dipgn 
vats and house-floors. If for sleepi 
keep well bedded. 


[Pi SINFect swine lots and houses : 
week or so with coal-tar dips or erude, 
to prevent epidemics of disease. 


EXERCISE is essential for swine. 

the raed and her litter Ss the hous 
sunny days in winter. ake growing p 
rustle for part of their living. 


FALL litters generally develop more F PY 
than spring litters. These should be kaw 
apart and fed warm slops and milk. 


ILTS should be selected annually to 

the place of retired sows. Gilts do 
generally produce such strong pigs ag 
sows do. 


HOssiNc down corn pays. ia 

must not be turned into too large 

at once. Divide the field into omalt@ pat: 

[NTESTONAL worms cause unthrifty 
To get rid of the worms, give four 

of santonin and seven of calomel for 

100 pounds live weight. 


JUDGE a sow by the ne and vitality of " 


litter, as well as by her conformity to 


breed type. To be profitable, sows must 


prolific. 
KEEP cholera away by having ev 
clean about the yards and buildings.” 


disinfectants. When cholera is suspected; 
tify your county agent or call a veteri 


LICE on hogs can be eontrolled by — i 


hog-oilers filled with crude ~) 
vats, or by spraying crude eil en the 
a hand sprayer. 


Mw? wallows are unsanitary and 
disease. Have a conerete wallow 
with clean water for keeping hogs cool in 
weather. 


NECROBACILLOSIS, known in pigs a : 
sore mouth, bull nose and sniffles, is co 


trolled by cleaning and disinfecting 

and feeding places, and isolation of 

pigs. 

OATS: especially for little pigs, ali 
ground and hulls sifted out. 

tening, oats are little used. They am 

growing pigs and brood sows. 


PUREBREDS pay better than scrubs. 
breds sell he whether sold for 


or for pork. ig with a pedigree will 
an equally Pod pig without. 


UARANTINE your hog lots when: 
is in the locality. Keep 
strangers and stray dogs or animals 
the yards, whether or not your herd is 


RAPE: is a splendid pasture crop for | 
One acre of rape will earry eighteem” 
pound shotes for seventy-five days. 


ELF-feeders save time and labor in, 
ing swine. With a self-feeder, 
pigs on pasture can balance their rations, 


ANKAGE is one of the best supp! 
to feed with corn, to furnish pr 
alone is too starchy. Skim- 
milk and whey are good, also. 


NDERFEEDING causes’ fewer Gef 

ments than overfeeding, if not ¢ 
too far. Overfeeding often eauses dig 
disorders, rickets, scours, ete. 


VACCINATION is the remedy for 
after the disease once gets sta 
especially after a herd is exposed to the di 


WATER should be kept in the lots @ 
time. Never force hogs to drink ff 
stagnant pool. Take the chill from 
winter time. 
X YLANTHRAX, the old name for 
is an obsolete word. The use of c 
for swine is not obsolete, however. 3m 
corn-cobs in the lots and a 
OUNG boars should be separated { 
their mates at or before five montis 
Permanent. quarters must 
Strong fences are needed. 
'EALOUS attention to every ¢ 
secret of success in raising 
and at it all the time. 
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illustration above is reproduced. ftom: 
one Of the metal.sieus being furmishied by 
Guermey Cuttle C lub to members who 
‘ y sires: The signs are 

wired to fences, or nailed: on build- 
read, so that.“‘he whe ridesmay 





The Live-stoek Editor was pleased :to see 

of these signs im use on a recent auto- 

trip. If there is any one thing that a farmer 

coca Zn advertising, itis the fact that 

i standard breeds are being 

ised om his farm. Not only purebred. bulls, 
but stallions, hoars and rams. 

The most compelling argument for better 
sires is the fact that better sires pay. So 

werful is the influence of the sire that 
e takes but! a few generations: for hiar to 
mold*the charaetcr of the flock or herd and 
thus determine: its production, whether for 

It. has been demonstrated 
in several, cases that good dairy sires will 
double the milk and butterfat production of 
an inferior herd in two generations. Sires 
should ‘be ‘selected with care and handled as 
a lotig-time; gilt-edged investmenf; first 
cost isn’t the main thing to consider . 

Some limited surveys were made in rep- 
resentative dairy districts of ‘New York 
state during the summer of 1919, One-whole 
county. and. scattered townships in four 
other counties were surveyed: by a house-to- 
house canvass. On 3,552 farms reporting 
there were 651 pure-bred bulls and 833 grade 
bulls: ‘OF the: bulls in use fifty-sie per cent 
were grades’ or scrubs. This situation no 
doubt; exists. in other: communities, and it 
should be remedied. 

Too often good sires are. killed “before their 
worth is known. The survey showed that 
out of 331 pure-bred bulls in use, seventy- 
eight pet cent were under three years of age 
and but:.2;7 per cent were five years or older. 
Yet ordinarily a bull must be five years old 
before much can be known about his first 
heifers, and seven years must elapse before 
much evidences is at hand as to his breeding 

tialities, The present general practise of 
disposing of bulls soon after they are two 
years of age prevents the retention and use 
of many; that might otherwise: prove to be 
strong breeders, and thus strikes at the very 
root of constructive cattle breeding, 

Heré is where a cooperative bull. or sire 
club ig advantageous.. It ‘keeps a sire until 
his worth is determined. If you want to form 
& piire-bred sire club in your community, 
write ugand we'll teil you what to do. 


Mules as. Work Animals 


Mules. have certain decided advantages. as 
’ Work animals. . For the man who does, not 
know ‘how or is unwilling to give his horses 
S reasonable amount of care, mules are bet- 
ter because they will ‘take ‘better care of 
Ives than will horses. 
naturally are more able to stand 
hot weather than are horses. They will slow 
when the work becomes hard.and the 
weather hot, whereas horses will begin to 
fret, ind thus will be even more likely to 
t overheated.’ Hence; mules are safer 
m thé hands of a careless or incompetent 


Mules require less grain and will readily 
more roughage than. will horses 


ing the Same amount of work. Mules are 
also | subject. to digestive disorders. 
tmportant consideration is that 


4 do not depreciate in value so much 
from age and hard usage as do horses. S. 











We'll Do You This Favor 
Qenp us the date of your pure- 
bred stock sale and we will an- 
it through The Farm 
Journal to every state. Thus Our 
Folks who want to buy pure-bred 
can get in touch with those 

WhO have it for sale. 
us the date a month a- 
farther ahead if possible. 
fe kind of stock, place of sale, 
‘thé date. Only pure-bred 

ales announced, 
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DE LA’ 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
ARK 2EET 


There’s a reason for everything, and. surely one for 
the superiority of DE LAVAL separators. 


The DE. LAVAL, was the first continuous discharge ¢entrifugal 
cream: separator. Invented’ in 1878, it has led: ever sincer »The:great 
DE LAVAL shops im beth Amertiea: and: Europe’are devoted ‘solely 
to the production of centrifugal separating and clanifymg machines. 

Large staffs of DE LAVAL experimentaland developmental engineers, 
+ in both America and Europe, constantly devote their time, skill and knowk«' 
édge to the further improvement. of the DE LAVAL Cream Separator. 


Every single step of cream separator ‘advancement, 
for forty years, has been DE LAVAL conceived or 
developed. 


On the other hand, practically every featare-of construction ever used 
in any other cream separator has been. one. that: run-out. DE. LAVAL 
patents left free. Such features have then always been out of date in the 

_ later improved DE LAVAL. construction, and. 
®: most of them were never quite good. to 
have been actually. used in DE LAVAL 
construction at all. 
It might aptly. be: said that 
DE. LAVAL has forgette: more 
about cream separators than its 
imitators and would-be competitors: 
ever knew. 


And ‘then it must. be remem- 
bered _that:the cream. separator, 
with its necessarily high: revolving 
speed, great capacity, ease of, 
operation, simplicity and durahility,. 
is a very difficult machine to.build 
nght,.and. can only be built nght 
with long experience, highly skilled 
employes: and a vast’ amount of 
special equipment. Hence there's 
nothing strange about the fact of 
DE. LAVAL. Creare Separator 
supenority. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street _ 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO -: 
50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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|| Then. with a damp cloth wipe the parts” off in a 


| ' Stewart No. t Machine is best. Et will 
’ ine. -only $f 


| Keep Dirt and Filth Out of the Milk 
| by clipping.the cow’sflanks and udder every month. 
There is no long hair to hold dirt and the: 


and wholesome as-it. falls into the pail. j 
Clipping all oyer. twice a year is good for the eaws. ; | 


back guarantee, Write for circular. . 


| Mi T. Philips, Box 100, Pomeroy, 
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DONA SS «| «=| Comm Is Still the King 
for Hog Feeding 


More Milk for market More Money for you | By G. C. JOHNSON, Iowa | 


BY releasing good milk for the market and, at the same time, by Cre still rules as king in 





providing in a more economical form all the elements the calf kingdom. Twenty aspirants 
requires for rapid and healthy growth—Blatchford’s Calf Meal performs to root him out at the Iowa BR 
a two-fold service. = ment Station last summer, but he eouldae 


One pound of Blatchford’s Calf Meal makes a full gallon of pure be budged. That is the conclusion 
milk-substitute. Consequently, with a gallon of milk selling at present drawn in analyzing the results of these: 
market prices for two to three times the retail cost of a pound of celf day experiment in feeding different ggg 
meal—the economy of raising calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal is strik- mercial hog feeds in comparison with 
ingly apparent. The time is surely coming when you will raise your and tankage. : 
calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal. Why not start NOW? You will find All the pigs given corn as the mai 


it an economical and profitable thing to do. returned the greatest profit of any.of ; 
pens, although the daily gains were 4 


Blatchfords Calf Meal quite so large as in some of the peng tig. 


were given a commercial feed in eg 
is the original milk-substitute tion with corn. 


Manufactured by BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL Co. Dept. 3512 Waukegan, IIl- This work was started July Il, 
John Evvard, who was in charge of ee. 
periments, set out on a series of tests with 
Mlustrated tw enty-two pens of five pigs each wy 
literature determine the feeding value of oh 
free on commercial hog feeds on the market, 
request pigs averaged forty-one pounds eagh ay 
as nearly as possible, they were of equi 
size and vigor. The tests were run in 
days. 

Three of the lots were used as “ 
One of them was fed corn and 
another was given corn, corn 
meal and tankage; the third was 
corn as the main feed, along with a guy 
plement of. tankage for one-half, 
peanut meal, linseed-oil meal, 
milk powder, corn oil-cake meal and 
falfa meal in equal parts as the otherhal” 
of the supplement. This was known # | 
the “type test” mixture. The ito 
these is the standard ration for hom 
throughout the corn belt; the other 
are only slight variations from it. 
daily gain and the cost of the gain of thes 
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three “check” lots were used as a basis i 
‘ determine whether or not barley and com 
ila. : mercial feeds given to the other nineteen 


ng splendid sat- \ ' pens would improve the standard ation 
Thousands in Use fetact faction justifies in- = T Seventeen of the other pens were 
pot naga pend meee Naps “2 Sg Fa eg —_ commercial feeds of various brands 
, easy running, clea: = ¢ 
—< pare room only $19.95. Skims warm or cold >») fed as the manufacturers preseri 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different’ 1 Se their directions. The two remaining) 


from picture, which illustrates our low priced, : il were given ground barley—one with 


large capacity machines. Bow sanitary 1 and bodies all our latest 
eiocumenas. Our Absolute Sous Pratects You. Besides wonderfully low i age only as a supplement, and 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— = with tankage and corn oil-cake —_ = 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan |) Bg Se 


Whether dairy is ys or small, do not fail fo get our great offer. Onur richly illustrated mercial feeds were Self-fed. A 


catalog, sent free on request, - AL a complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream €,;,, ’ self-fed block salt and had free ACCESS | es 
i “ 
te oe a orders Gmed panne estern points. Write today for catalog and rape past throughou ¢t the exile 


One lot given a commercial feed 
American Separator Co., Box 1065. Bainbridge, N. Y. : wake awit a wallow an da sleepiil 
provided with a sand floor satura 
crude oil. 
Father’ s Litt! bd Hel per Costs of feed stuffs were determi 
nd Mother s Liteoaver —mepd adding ey wes feed to the # 
8-Hors Engine is just = Gi price at the mi e preva eet 
Separators, Wasbing ilachines, Fatima y Like This price was paid for the corn and b 
oo Ge ee y) 3 the original big producers All these different prices were taken 
Water Supply Systems, Sprayers, Bone Grinders, Corn My . Monday morning throughout the 
nae ~~ dg - ty Then to compute the profit made t 
For All the Little Jobs 1 je ya pig, they were all weighed and 
—= at House or Barn ee oe si ~, equal valuation of $14 a hundred 
gery meg. ney Sag a ese a. a : at Ames, Ia., where the pigs were 
Weighs only 62 Ibs. ented hemsandpet eopecaserns The striking lesson of the expem 
Speed adjusted to suit job Saat herd Ss erect ecomanity where famnst snes ror | | was that the three pens fed the st 
asi ee eR arog 7 from Hogs corn-belt ration made more profit # 
@. 8. BENJAMIN, Howe Bidg., Portland, M ae any of the other lots which were 
- | commercial feeds alone or along 
The greatest profit was made by th 
that was fed corn, corn oil-cake m 
ome. p a mater $3. <m alone a 
4 Hai e pen corn and tankage alo 
OR CHOICE WATCH, Ae 4 a  —— a profit of $2.57 a pig, while the lot fe 
an RIFLE —\ 4 and the “type test”’ mixture returi di! 
veeiearoaay & pate AS Se Send : h. =e 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at \.. x Sarat: eac. % 
eal, EARN BIG MONEY of premiums. We F oc FM Ree e; The pen showing the greatest ld 
OT een prepeaaee Address; der Rap one which was _ only & coms 
AMERICAN SEED COMPANY . feed in addition to 


Lancaster. Pa. this pen showed a 9 of $3.01 & 
pana SD : Five other pens given commer 
. . also showed a loss; all the others J 
ATENT be valuable, Write a, ne . profit. 
attorney’s fee wae patent is allowed. Estab. 1 NU-EX “But as corn and other grains | 


"Inventor's Guide” FREE. Franklin i Hough ; 
18 Loan & Trost Bide Washington, D.C. ough, higher in price,” says 
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depend more and more.. sdtaletoatsadstadstdelttaetattftatabeteedt ble 
eomamerc . This experiment al 
moved that-they have a place in the pig's = 
; _ The~pe.s making~. the largest 
dally gains were: pens that.were fed large 
ties of these feeds.” 
five lots which took the most. feed 
100 pounds of gain had no corn 
in the ration. . However,» three 
with no corn in the ration did as 
as any of the pens. The commercial 
used in the best of these three pens 
made of bominy, which is a form of 
The lot requiring the least -an.ount 
to put-on 100 pounds. of gain was 
that aera 2 ster ae - 
The pigs.in that lot ate < unds © 
in cakton 100 peunds of high-peisad 
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Tt was-a noticeable fact: that wherever 

a commercial feed was self-fed along. with 

> of thee. gorm.and tankage, the commercial- feed 

tests with formed only a small percentage: of. the 
3 each tp ig’s ration. In most cases, the pigs ze 
t different gould eat less than two per cent as much = 
ket. The of the commercial feed as they would corn == 
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Barley did not prove itself a good 


un for 10h oem a The a es M e ; + 
oe ey showed a pro OS Oy == ‘ 
‘adel Esisaiarene’Sesiwe | 2 Making Money Easier 
ce was-fed as previous experiments have = 
n ' beyond.a doubt that it does not = hel tem . : 
was given pay te feod whole barley to hogs beeause SS No . a prob here . No hard, tiresome 
ith 9.y ME gomueh of it passes through without being |. Z= work milking.cows. This-dairy, like many thou- 
half, am otilimed. Grinding saves twenty-five per |) 23 sands of others, makes a good: profit, produces 
, | cent-of the total amount of barley fed. == ] The Ie heathy jh ‘th 
1 and a This, and a previous experiment, defi- as cican Mux, Keeps hea thy, happy cows, with the 
otherhil #% nitely proved that -it does not pay to | ==. help of simple Hinman) Milkers. 
- BH slop pigs - ese. — — In — = 
uo 1} LOOK eight per cent. more = ie . . 
reer PAE” se. very, cuoplnceocopcrste cnet haapyclnaeat 
ther two when fed dry. = $ 
it Te — =e thoroughly reliable, that once you use them 
a baa “Dairying Means Much = you will never go back to hand milking. 
bine to Switzerland = : . ) 
Veet | HENMAN MILKER 
bo head the list of Switzerland’s.food- a , 


il 


stuff industries... Swiss. milk, butter and 
cheegse-are actually world-known products. 
While: Switzerland is not partieularly 
suitable for agriculture. onan: extensive 
seale, the splendid .pasturage of the 
Alpine. meadows affords an almost. unique 
opportunity for cattle-breeding.. The 
latest available statistics: show .the..high 
degree.to which cattle-breeding has been 
in that country: 
are 207,523 owners of: cattle who 
altogether 1,615,893 -headk, ; 849,011 
of. which are cows. The-owners of 
Other herd-animals are: 198,213 and their 
cdllestive stock; may be -estimated. at 
“1,076,388 head, of which 358,887 are goats. 
d produces a large amount of 
When the war began, 


In putting in milking machines you wiil save a lot 
of time and-money for the future if you get the machine 
that: for 11 years has been proving. its positive superi- 
ority in thousands upon. thousands of large and small 
dairies all over the country; When you own. Hinman 
Milkers you will appreciate their unusual simplicity, 
the ease of operation and cleaning, 


Send for Free Catalog 


A 48-page book. that every cow owner ought to 
have.’ It is»most interesting, and tells you a lot about 
mechanical: milking that will be of value to you. It’s 
yours for the asking. 
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d ‘was, exporting, butter~ and 
theme to the United States. France, 
» Austria: and Italy: .. 

noth« cial line-of Swiss milk: pro- 
duction is the eondensed milk trade.. In 
Part, allied to milk-production is the Swiss 
industry. The value of the 

d of Switzerland’s chocolate | fac- 
be estimated at. $16,000,000 


dairying turned the -hills of 
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Hinman Milking Machine Co., - Oneida, N.Y. 


From J. Q. Emery & Son, Edgerton, Wis. 


We believe we wére the first breeders in the United States to make a year’s. 
authenticated recérd on a milking machine. We made twelve Register of Merit 
records before anyone else and won the Gordon.Silver Loving Cup in the Wis- 
consin Dairy Cow Competition (1909-10-11) for the ‘First Machine Milked Herd,’* 

Béfore deciding on which type,of milker to use we-sent out a questionnaire 
to several authorities in a position to advise us. Result.of the information 
secufed and our own observation led us te purchase the Hinman. 

The following reasons were the basis of our decision: 

The Hinman measures up to all the claims made for its per 
formance. It is simple, easy to operate and easy to clean, only a few - 
parts: coming inte contact with the. milk. It operates with the 
minimum of power and:.is so sinple in construction that there are 
but few parts to be removed and practically nothing to get out of 
order. It enables on> to keep-each cow's milk separate to record 
which is absolutely essential in- Register of Merit work. It willhnot 
freeze up. It has a gradual application and release of vacuum prea~ 
‘sure to the cow’s teats which we believe essential.to good machine 


milking. 

We found that by using just the required size teat cups for 
each cow the best results are gotten. On other milkers we once used, 
universal teat cups and we can not help feeling 
that had we had the individual size teat cups, on those 
machines, we would have met with better success im 
We prefer the Hinman to the average hand milker. 
It has lessened the number of men required in the barny. 

and-speeded up our milking 

Yours sincerely, 


Ss. L. Renary. 
For J. @. Emery & Son. 
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Scientific 


PHASE 
of Live Stock 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 
You are not getting one-half of the profits you 
COULD get. You are unknowingly making costly 
little mistakes every day. You are daily having 
losses which you have never discovered. Scien- 
tific live stock feeding will boost your live stock 
Profits, will prevent expensive mistakes, will cut 
down your losses, Most of the old methods of 
feeding were all right in their time—but that 
time isn’t NOW. 
New Problems Need New Answers 
When corn was 18c a bushel and hay $5 a ton, 
when pasturage was abundant, when feed and 
t were cheap—then you could be satisfied 
With the profit the old methods of feeding gave 
. But you can’t today! Live stock raising 
become intensified. The biggest profits come 
to the man who feeds scientifically. 
earn Scientific Live Stock Feeding at home in 
your spare time. The special home-study course 
given by the LiveStock Feeding Association gives 
the best feeding methods of the entire country. 
The old methods that are still profitable and the 
mew methods that successfully meet new con- 
ditions are both given. 
Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
Ne matter where you raise cattle, swine, horses, 
sheep, goats or poultry —send for this free book- 
let, “How to Feed for Bigger Live Stock Profits.” 
Learn what knowledge of Scientific Live Stock 
feeding will mean to you. Learn how this Asse- 
ciation will help you get ALL the profits your 
live stock holds for you. Mail coupon for this in- 
teresting booklet NOW, 
LIVE STOCK FEEDING ASSN. Div: 222, Pleasant Hill, 0. 
ith Seadier beanie 
tress Fanci Arsccinion 
ease send me, without cost or obligati - 
let, ae $0 Feet oer Bigger Live Stock Broits,” to- 
gether wi u information ou me-s 
course in Scientific Live Stock Feeding.” _ 














we Pron a)\ 

“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, ( orru- 

ed, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 

, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc,, direct to you 

at “Bottom Factory Prices, Pogitively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paintin 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direet 
to you—right from fac- 
tory to user. Ask for 
Book No, 251. 





LOW PRICED GARAGES pee 


<I 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made REE 


Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
Samples & 


any place. Send postal for 
Rooting Boor 


arage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
201-251 Pike 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
DON’T STOP 
to make fast the rope, use 4 
A Burr Self-Locking Tackle Block 
for lifting wagon boxes, sick or 
njured animals, trucks, automo- 
ilies, butchering, stretching wire 
fences, painting, scaffolding. Locks 
securely in any posi- 
tion, on wet or greasy 
rope. Never injures 
the rope. Nothing like 
it. For twenty years 


- a friend of the farmer. 
Take no other. Ask dealers or write. 


THE BURR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
' 4011-51 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


ECONOMY 
SILOS 
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j Gettirig Together for Profit ' 





British Farmers Are Getting Together 


By W. D. BLACK, England 


been realized by the British farmers. 

They have accomplished what is now 
so strongly recommended for United States 
farmers by The Farm Journal, and they 
now wonder how they managed to drag 
along before the days of one strong organ- 
ization. These farmers would not revert 
to the old conditions even if Offered their 
land as a reward for doing so. 

Britain can not boast the number of 
land-tillers that the States can—probably 
one for every hundred on your side of the 
Atlantic; but these until two years ago 
were divided into a hundred different and 
rival camps. They are now in one concrete 
organization. What has been achieved in 
Britain surely can be accomplished in 
enterprising America. 

Does such unity benefit? Is it a paying 
proposition? The Britishers, the most 
conservative sons of the soil in the world, 
are.unanimous that unity benefits and 
pays. Until they fused into one organiza- 
tion, the 70,000 farmers were at the mercy 
of every wind that_blew. Governments 
did as they liked with them; landlords put 
them on the racks~ and unmercifully 
screwed higher rents out of them; local 
authorities imposed all manner of .vex- 
atious by-laws and regulations without 
the farmers being able to raise an effective 
protest. 


T= value of union in agriculture has 


There were about 100 different organiza- 


tions, often two or more. in one area of 
20,000 square miles. The members of one 
body had no dealings with-those of the 
rival society. So matters existed for fifty 
or 100 years. It required the bloodiest 
war ever known to awaken the British 
farmers to their impotency. They were 
told that they must cultivate every inch 
of land to combat, by the production of 
more foodstuffs, the murderous destruction 
of allied or neutral vessels on the high seas 
by enemy U-boats. Swarms of govern- 
ment officials were let loose upon them. 
The farmers were very sick men. 

A genius arose. He stumped the coun- 
try telling the farmers that they would be 
swamped unless they united to contest 
some of the absurd orders imposed upon 
them by officialdom.. The Farmers’ 
Union was thus conceived, was born and 
is now a strong, extremely well-developed 

oungster, able to give. the knock-out 
oe to the speculators or the middlemen 
who reaped the lion’s share of the harvests 
the farmers had sown. The Union is even 
able to fight the government and has come 
out top-dog in all tussles with the Nation’s 
rulers. . Neither the Prime Minister nor 
the Minister of Agriculture would now 
think of arranging any scheme which af- 
fects farming without first consulting the 
Union: : 

We have just had an illustration in the 
case of the milk supply. The dairy farmers 
were practically commanded by the govern- 
ment to produce a greater supply of milk, 
which they were ordered to sell at-what in 
your coinage would be eighteen cents a 
quart. Cows here need a large percentage 
of artificial foodstuffs, and the prices are 
extremely high for such materials. So the 
Farmers’ Union went straight to the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Agriculture 
and told them that. milk could not be:pro- 
duced at the price. 

Here the value of the Union’s motto, 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” was. 

i mier could not com- 
fixed the 


bat united farmers and he 


price at the satisfactory rate of twenty- 


four cents a quart, which just 
small profit to the producer and reta 
British farmers have never, sings) 
land was first tilled, been so prosperoy 
now. Part is undoubtedly due 
prices, but much of the better econdif 
is due to unity and organization, 
body realizes the value 
than the British farmers. Wor 
not return to the days of lack of unig 
all the wealth of the Seven Seas, 


Cooperative Selling Is Not n 


A few months ago a number of Tol 
produce growers were indicted by 
grand jury on an alleged eharge of vie 


of the anti-trust law, but actually becag : 


of — cooperation in 
stuff. The indicted dealers feel stra 
that such cooperation is necessary if GF 


to get full value for their goods, and tH ; 
are going to make a big fight for the mil” 


of their own interest and of the inte 
farmers everywhere. . 
A brief review of the cooperative’ 
of these growers will show 
of their selling organization and thé'ne 
sity for uniting to establish and open 
similar business enterprises. In 109i 
Toledo fruit and vegetable-grower#” 
ciation was formed, but it did littlen 
work. Two years later, however, @4 
was formulated for organizing the’ 
Gardeners’ Exchange Company, 4 
essential business it should be to sé 
produce of members. ae 
In order to begin and to carry on% 
work, $10,000 was secured from the@ 
of 1,000 shares of stock at $10 9 sia 
At first, business went badly owing @ 
inefficient manager. But so economité 
right were the principles of the org 


oth the 
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tion and so confident of ultimate scam 


were the stockholders, that, in the fall 
1915, it was voted to continue with? 
venture. The manager was dismissed) 


+ 


the secretary-treasurer tempo ary’ i 


pointed in his place. Rin 
Under the new régime matters imp! 


An assessment of ten per cent soon et une 


unnecessarily high and the rua 
changed so that the assessments We 
based on cost of operation, computed® 
week. Any surplus was ordered set 
to be oned. as the board of directs 
termined. In lively periods the’ 
ments have been about four per cenv® 
in dull periods they have been preve 
from rising above ten per cent by te# 
lication- of surplus which had a 


he assessments even cover losses "Hm 


bad accounts. 


The advantages to the grower’0 this 


method of selling are many and obvi 
He has the same market at all seas 
is not at the mercy of a few 
commission men, who too often’ 
set fatally low prices. As a member 
Exchange Company, he ean disp 
his whole crop when it is ready ang? 
not let much good produee 5 
of a dull market. a 
The first full year of the Toledo: 
change showed a volume of busine 
$196,000; the next year $246,000; ame 
year, up to September 1, $267,008) 
an operating expense of 4, r 
Good business, is it not? f 
We owe a debt of grat 
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formed’ no, trust, they have broken 
no law: We owe it to them and to our 
elves to get busy and to establish so many 
~ gimilarly successful selling organizations 
‘je our several communities that indiet- 
4 im the future will be absurd and 
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[linois Farmers Are Organizing 
‘ By FRANK W. BILL, Hlinois 


thing I know happening in 
= of agriculture Sockay is the 
izati -oongegge Five ring tte 
“farmers every day in THinois sign their 
names’ to membership blanks in the 
gouaty farm bureaus, and in the Illinois 
Agriewltur:.1 Association. 
Farm bureaus made their first appear- 
wep in Illinois in 1911. In 1915 the dif- 
ty bureaus formed the Illinois 
: Association. Annual meetings 
and pienics were held and resolutions were 
passed from time to time, but the es 
imation work and the effective - 
ing of the farmers’ was not 
till January, 1919, at: which time 
decided really to finance the asso- 
The mem! ership fee was raised 
a year; and every county farm 
was urged to have all its members 
to the Lllinois Agricultural. Asso- 
This provided funds and the 
got its real start at that meeting. 
County Adviser D. O. Thompson, of 
Melean county, was selected as the sec- 
getary of the I. A. A. He apd $10,000 
a year, provided sufiicient office help and 
expenses, and he sees that the will of the 
executive committee is done im every way. 
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When the Association woke up it was 


decided thaf an organization committee 


qeaus supplicd the drivers, and state can- 
yasers, mostly retired farmers, did the 


Undreamed-of membership was ; 


the result and more state canvassers were 

sided to the force. At present forty-nine 

@ them are able to conduct membership 

igns: in four counties at a time and 

for the month an average of 500 
farmers have joined each day. 

Bat it wasn’t just the canvassers’ talk 
tist-made the farmers join and pledge $10 
lalf for the associ:‘ion dues and half for 
farm boreau dues. The association started 
todo things, Concerted action was brought 
dwing the state legislature session and the 

setof farmers’ laws in the history of 
fiestate were enacted. A wool-pool ar- 
Eagement was perfected. Illinois farmers 
iow that throuch their association they 
hittheir lick against dvylight saving. When 
saw these things being done they 
not wait for canvassers. 

: r men of the state have found 
Bile I. A. A. a reliable source of infor- 
Mation concerning farmers’ view-points on 
topics; they appreciate that 
of news and print everything 
Muilable coming from the I. A. A. offices. 
ppbicity man was added to the I. A. A. 
to work in cooperation with the 

Welly and daily papers of the state. 
The I. A. A. is not radical and has made 
te moves. It is composed of 
farmers who insist on a true 
: entation in any matters that 
tees. ng. They have no secret 
4 S. They believe im live and let 
hey would like to see a price 


ion at this time and have publicly ~ 


to eut to the bone ail along the 
ye ——_ A er do the 
» . A. Avis probably the strongest 

Sono feceelonte Mikaaie totes 
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f Advance :Spring Sale 


New. 1920 Models 


SEPARATORS 


a oe 


a | Twenty years ago, I was down on a farmin Tama 
County, Iowa, milking cows and teaching calves to drink skim mille 
. @ ocutotapail. Fromtiat time! have had @ wide and varied experi 


ence inagricultural and indus*rial lines, 


We have made many wonderfulo’ ers throuch 
the farm p.yers and over 800,000 satisfied cus- 
tomers have protited as a result of these bar- 

ains, but I can say truthfully and without hesi- 

tion that this special creans separator oifer 

we are making here is-positively the biggest and 
best we have-ever made, 

But there’sa reason for it, 

First, because we have added $1,000,000 new 
capital to our company which hasienabdled us to 
increase our production so we ean make: 15 
cream separators where we used to makeonly 
one, 

Second, because the Cream Separator is one 
of our speciuliies. 


Third, because our factory experts have the 
equipment and the production of the new Gal- 
loway Sanitary Separator down fo the fines€ 

| pointof mechanical perfection in every detail 

| All parts are madeon dies and jigs standard=- 
ized and aliketurned out by the thousandsom 
the most modern automatic machinery, every ; 
part interchangoable, insuring great efficiency 
in. production and a separator as good as humag 
brains, mechanical skill and ripened expert- 
enee ean mule it. 

For these reasons and because we sell direct 
—straight frem our factory to you, which ang 
man can 8ee enables us to cut the price righ® 





down to bed rock, and save a lot.of money im 
one single purchase even in these dags of profi 
teering and high prices, / 

That's why I personally want you to answer, 
this ad today so you can get our 1920 catalog 
and make your own.conyparisons with anyother 
separator offered you from catalog or store, E 
Pend te at our expense, to compare the new 
1920: Galloway Sanitary Separater im price 
design, finish, simplicity, mechanical construe 
tion and close skimming efliciency with ang 
other separator sold by auybody any way at 
price and we will, leave it eutizely upto you 
our risk to be the judge. 


(Signed) AZ 
: ws 


wt 


GF ‘Sold Direct from Factory 


oF 


Xe Zhis phen saves you the difference between my price and the 


pricoo 


you atthe rovk bottom factor 
Sanitary right fresh from my faetory floor. 
modern way of doing business, 


sal way—the 


Skims Close 


the hic'i-priced separators. I cut out all waste and 


sent 
ee on Son bagin Gee ae 


in Cold or Warm Weather 


This new 1920 Separator is not jnst a-warm weather skimmer. But 
when your cows are on dry feed this New Sanitary Model wilt ekim justas 
close as when the cows are pasturing. In any weather your separater 
should alwuysskim up to rated capacity, and particularly in the sp 
and summer, when tho grass is greenand the milk flow is heavy, you 
@ Separator lie the Galloway. Themtime counts, A few minutes 
in the morning and evening mean justthat much more time in the fields. 


Trial Test for 180 Milkings 


Use and test one for 90 days. Note its strong,santi 


tary base; Tanix 


Of pressed steel; Heavy tinware; Sanitary bowl; Discs separate from 


eaclvotier for washing. 


Takes only a fow of then to skim a lotéft 


milk, Cream pail shelf and bowl vise combined with hinge for lower- 


ing. High crank shaft (just 50 revolutions 


er minute). Oil bath 


sanitary drip pan. 4good sizes ; 375, 500, 750, 960 1b. capacities, 


Mail Coupon 
Now for - ) 


Free Book 


Send coupon for Galloway’s big new Separator 
Book and low 39 day price offer. See how much 


you save when 
G 


ye buy at this sale direct from 


alloway. Send coupon today. 


WM, GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The William Galloway Co. 
403 Galloway Station, 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
oS SS oe Ge 


MAIL THIS ! 


WW. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


The Wm. Galloway Co. 


403 Galloway Station, WATERLOO,1IOWA 
Please send me your 1920 Separator Book and low pricé 
of your 30 day offer. 


eereeee ove 
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Making the Farm Pay | 


Scientific construction and =>, Chis means nore 
i i i miles from qasolina 


oil and tires .... 


You wouldn’t think of 
farming without up-to- 
and qreater ° 
dependability date farm machinery. 

] You consider your 
by ft , mower—your reaper— 
your harvester— your 
manure spreader, and 
other labor-saving 
machinery a necessity, 
not a luxury. 


your farm PAY. 
But it must 


You know modern farm machinery makes 


A Good Truck will make your farm pay still more. 
be the right truck, such as 


DEARBORN 


TRUCKS 





When you buy a Dearborn you make 
a paying investment. There is noth- 
ing like it anywhere at any price. 

It is from 500 to 2000 Ibs. lighter than 
any worm-driven truck. Yet it is stronger 
where strength is needed. It is made 
especially to go easily over fields and 
roads where heavy,cumbersome, excess 
weight trucks stall and fail. 

It saves gasoline, oil, wear and tear on 
truck and tires. The Buda motor’s 
surplus power is devoted to hauling 
the useful load, instead of having a 


great percentage wasted in hauling an 
overweight truck. 

Nowhere; at any price, can you get a 
truck with better working units than 
the Dearborn. Theyare standard of the 
world — Buda Motor, Stromberg Car- 
buretor, Stewart Vacuum Feed, Fuller 
Clutch and Transmission, Standard 
Worm-Driven Rear Axle. 

Don't guess about the Truck you buy. Inves- 
tigate. Compare values. Send for our book- 
let (Proof of Use), showing why the Dearborn 


gives the world’s lowest hauling cost. Better 
be safe than sorry. Write today. Ad. Dept. J. 


SEABROOK FAR 
FRUIT- VEGETABLES-PL 


ENTRANCE 274 


They lend themselves to 
family names, particularly those 
have only one syllable; as, 
Fulmerdale, Holtdale, Jonesdale,: 
dell, Levisdale, Marshdell, By 
Then, there are many descriptiven 
with such an ending: Fair Gite 
dell, Highdale, Oakdale, Begs 
Fruitdale, Willowdale. 
Green, a narrow valley; a hollow 
hills. Derived names would ber 
green, Highgreen, Glengreen, 
green, Greenacres, Greenfiel 
-over, Greenway, Talbotgreen,~ 
Holm, a river meadow, or a low, 
of land by the side of a riy 
spelled holme. These words mg 
ending for almost any family) 
Some of our United States™ 
could take such a name for 
Curtisholme, Capperholme, ~ 
holme, Calderholme, Edgehola 
tinholme, Thomasholme, ete.,4 
Hurst, a grove or thicket. Alm@gg 
farm has a grove or thickeb@ 
somewhere on it. See how 
representative family names 80 
this ending: Wilsonhurst, Palme 
Pershinghurst, Marchhurst, “@ 


hurst, Gorehurst, Crowderliu 
shallhurst are samples. : 
Lea, a grassy field or plain; an 
tilled or level tract of land. ile 
with this ending are: Overleajiia 
Crestlea, ete. eS 
Wold, means high, rolling grounder 
woods. Farwold, Highwold, Leagm 
Greenwold, Grasswold, Dreamw@ 
wold, Cloudwold, are suggestion 
There is a whole list of more Gaim 
endings, the meanings of which arexam 
to everybody—vale, wood, slopeme 
ridge, brook, gate, hill, land, m 
valley, hollow, lane. Put your ¢ 
in front of each of these and se 
hy Z sounds. 
“ i Get busy, friends, and when 
~ fs your new letterheads and 
printed, drop us a line and let 
name you have selected. 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Representatives: DEARBORN TRUCK SALES CO., 615 Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











After you have read the 
chapter on ‘‘Better Stump 
Removing’’ in our book, 
**Better Farming with Atlas 
Farm Powder,’’ you will “iy 
know how easily and quickly 

you can clean up your fields. 
After you have blasted afew stumps you-will feel like 
Harry A. Wright, Williamsburg, Mass. who writes: 
“*Now I know that land which I cleared by grubbing could have been 
@ieared with Atlas Farm Powder more easily and at one-quarter the 
@zpense. I never dared tackle the stumps on part of my land before, 
Sut now I am getting the stumps out and planting it to trees."’ 


“*Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder’’ also 

tells how to remove boulders, blast the subsoil and 

beds for trees, make ditches and do other farm jobs 

with Atlas Farm Powder. A copy—sent free—will be a valuable addition to your library. A 
postal will bring the book. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Division FJ 6, Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. 


New Oliver 
Typewriter 
For Only'/$57 


This is your great opportu- 
nity to own a fine $100 Oliver 
at a $43 saving. Brand new. 
And on easy terms of $3 per 
month. Our new plan explains 
free trial offer. Write for it. 

We'll also send our new 
booklet, “The Typewriter on 
the Farm,” which explains the 
many eset, a to mrethapntine 

8S an correspondence, 
Send for information today. 








Mo 
fortable, healthful, convenient. 
Takes place of all outdoor toilets, 
where germs breed. Be ready for a 
cold winter. Have & warm, 
nig mage odorless 
the use ougenore you 
Don’t out in thecold. 
boon. to invalids. Endorsed by 
health officials everywhere. 


Guaranteed Odorless 
ens water int Ae 


once a month as easy as ashes. 
©} 1 closet. ‘ 
pine DA TRIAL. 
price. 


ROWE SANITARY MFG. CO, 
"270 Rowe Bidg., Detroit, Mick, 


eee as 
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lot of potatoes. Yields ranged from 230 
bi per acre for the best — down to 


ninety-five bushels peracre forthe 
Scottsbluff County Web. Ben: 


The Kootenai—eounty. farm ees 
Idaho; has completed the sale of 400 sacks 
of seed potatoes, to go to growers at 
Yakima, Wash. ~The price wad+about 
‘thirty-five per cemtyhigher-than fer com= 
mercial potatoes; although no extra sort- 
ing was fequired.: 


ith the County Agents 


“a0Bingham county farm bureau, » 
de: , has purchased the entire holdings 
; neastern Idaho Fair Assoeiation ; 
mg of twenty-six acres, ;ineluding 
pone grandstand, b raexhibit+ 
The plant is valued at apprexi- 
,000.. Farmers:now will beable 
trol the dates for their:fall exhibits, 
keep away outside attractions which 

y deem undesirable. 


fourth me horsersale nay from $3 to ~ a ewer on sixteen pos eetncid 

4 r 30. e are very mu hosphate uying oO t arm 

“Riesd with the results of these horse- Lansion Orders for more tham three car- 

gales, as they have been the means of re- loads have been placed at $24 a ton, f.o.b. 
the county of a surplus of horses Sedalia. A retired farmer will handle. the 

and also of raising the of the re-~ goods atone dollar.a ton, thus effecting 

maining horses, as farmers have invariably the saving. 

offered for sale the culls from their-herds. 

Prices have ranged from $5 to $150. Farm bureaus of Centra] and Western 

Sheridan County, Neb. C. O. Sayer. 


The associate seed testing plot, planted 
on the E. W. Johnson farm near Minatare, 
Neb., wasdug. This proved to beinterest- 
ing. About a peck.of seed -from neigh- 


farms was planted side by side in 
ne The same carewas given. each 


and seed preduction’ by» providing for: 
State registration of -alfalfa fields where 
seed will be grown for marketing purposes; 
the growing of hardy varieties in demand; 
the : interesting. of -each “community in 
specializing upon one variety; supplying; 
seed of: a hardy variety to growers}, seed 


Pettis county; Mo., farmers will save «' 


South Dakota: will inerease.alfalfa:aereage. 


51 


marketing direct to buyers; the organiza; 
tion of a state pl bs association for 
each variety. 


A cooperative marketing » assogiation 
has recently been»organi in Cambria 
county, Pa., by. the farm buream. A 
sales- manager was secured, and-im-the - 
first week sold 100 bushels)of :potatees-at 
a ten-cents per bushel coenaaaia over what 


had. been offered by buyers: up tethat | 


time, 


We Say It Again 


The Chenango County (N. Y.) Farm and 
Home Bureau News for November con- 
tains thirty-two pages. How any county 
agent can do his field work,. get outa 
ee ea page paper, look after the ad~ 
yertising and what-not, is a mystery to 
the Editors. 
Getting out a paper is a job in itselfjand 
most county agents advise us that county 


agent work alone keeps them busy, with- 
. out meddling with editorial work. From ~ 


our observations, we agree;. Therefore, 
we repeat what we have often said: County 
agents have ne business publishing papers, 
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ELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER co. 
Kansas City, Mc. 


SAG 960 Oak St. 
TENTS Write for Free Guide Book and Evidemes of 
e Conception Blank. Send model or sketch 
of invention for eur free epinion of it» patentahle-mature. 
Reasonable Terms. Prompt Attention... Hishest Refs, 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 730 Muth, Washingten,.D. 
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8-room house, barns, garage, &c. 
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3 - Coupon Brings Box—FREE 
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gree ope e new: booklet “ 
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} T a few years ago was only a 

a dream, today has become a reality. 
Well do I recall the first attempt 

to introduce the incubator to American 


poultrymen. And those oe 
cireulars and the promises of suc- 
east It was ashort road to wealth. 
fortmately, in those days I had 
go money to spare, and conse- 
y was not numbered with 
victims. The machines of 
‘forty or fifty years ago were noth~- 
ing but fire-trap Ses 
How different today! Science is 
“born” in them. We 
passed the experimental stage, 
eT really do not know of a 
worthless jncubator on the mar- 
ket. There is no best, however, 
for incubators are best only to 

those who best understand their workings. 

Incubators are of better construction 


today than they were thirty years AZO, 


and so built that they are not so readily 
infvenced by sudden changes of weather. 
Besides, they are safer, practically fire- 
proof, and very easily regulated. 

Before incubators and brooders came 
into general use, the production of table 
poultry was confinéd mainly to farmers, 
who used heris for the dual service of 
hatching eggs and raising chicks. The 
farmers’ hens rarely ever became broody 
before May or June, and this made table 

late in arriving at market. Now, 

with the aid of artificial methods, farmers 

all over the United States are shipping 

_ thousands: of carcasses to market where 
formerly they sent only hundreds. 


Incubators Produce Good Hatches 


A good machine, charged with good eggs 
and operated by a careful and experienced 
person, can secure as good a pereentage of 
hatch as can old biddy herself. The in- 
cubator, unlike the hen, is always ready, 
. and can be operated at any season of the 
year, » Practiss makes perfect. 

' The advantages of incubators over hens 
ire many, among which the saving of 
laber is by no means the least. To in- 
ubate 300 eggs at one time would require 
the'work of twenty-three hens. Compare 
the labor necessary to tend to those hens 
with the actual time spent in operating 
the incubator, and it is plain that the 
wst is greater with the hens. 

In course of time the mammoth machines 
tame upon the market. When Hall 
brought out, the idea of a combina 
tion machine—which is practically 


FEBRUARY, 1920 


sive business. This in time led to the 
hatching and sale ef baby chicks. 

It matters little by what method a chick 
is hatched so long as it is properly reared. 
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Machines Do the Hen’s Wor —By M. K. BOYER 


Incubators and brooders make poultry more profitable 


placed in each of them. After the chieks 
are strong enough to range, they are 
allowed their liberty out-of-doors; as the 
weather grows warmer, the stoves. are fe- 
moved and the houses become the 
roosting pens for the flocks. The 
size of each flock is cut down 
to meet the capacity of the house, 





Incubators Were Blamed 
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More chicks are ruined by poor brooding 
than by anything else. 

Tt looks as if the regulation brooding 
houses and the individual breoders will 
eventually be a thing of the past on the 
large farms. Contrary to all belief some 
years ago, invention has placed upon the 
market colony brooder stoves which throw 
the heat upon the floor, and thus keep eom- 
fortable 1,000 or more chicks in one room. 
The colony houses are constructed pur- 
posely for this work, and the reports from 
users are very favorable. Of course, there 
are obstacles that must be overcome, but 
time will take eare of them. 

Yet with all these advanced steps—this 
era of big things—the majority class, the 
beginners and those who are operating on 
a small or limited scale, will stick to the 
individual brooders; and it is well that they 
do so. The best experience is that which 
comes from a gradual growth through a 
small beginning. ‘ 

The new method of brooding in large 
flocks has really been a wonderful step. 
Instead of the individual brooders. and 
brooding house, special rooms are equipped 
with stoves (some have gasoline stoves, 
some have oil, and some have coal). Over 
this stove there is a metal hood which 
throws the heat down on to the floor. If 
the heat is properly regulated the chicks 
do not crowd; they form a regular circle, 
about a foot deep, around the stove, and 
seem to be warm and happy. In this man- 
ner as many as 1,500 chicks are reared 
in a single room at one time. In this colony 
system, houses are scattered all over the 
farm. An individual brooder stove is 





Many machines hitched together 
md heated by a coal stove—I 
uearly lost; my breath. I was 
afraid that it would be necessary 
to have a commission appointed 
{0 look into Hall’s mental condi- 
ion, But Hall knew. He was 
| father advanced tham I was. 
_ Today the mammoth incubator is 
i general use. 
Well, so we drifted on, and ag 
Many of the users of these large 
 itieubators did not. have enough 
aes of their own to keep a mae 
ame going, they gradually got 
tle the: habit: of filling up tho 
compartments. with eggs 
‘ee become quite an exten< 


A is the indoor hover; 
B, the indoor run; and 
C, a cord that enables 
one to open the door 


We dlaw ei lewe lads fk 


for Brooders’ Faults 


At one time it was the belief 
that chicks hatched by ineubators 


never developed into the strong,” 


hardy stock like the chicks pre- 
duced by hens. This theory earried 
some weight, because it was upheld 

by some prominent authorities, 
It is true that at that time 
incubator chicks were frequently 
weak and puny, but the incubator was not 
to blame. The fault more ecorreetly be- 
longed to the system of brooding im vogue. 
At that time the brooders were very 
crude; besides, many persons used ne 
brooders at all, but kept the chicks im boxes 
at night, covering them with woolen cloths, 

A well-made brooder is one that ig 
capable of generating heat, and which at 
the same time has ample ventilation. These 
are two vital points. The various kinds 
of systemsin use are: 1, Sectional broodera 
—which include outdoor brooders with 
hovers. 2. Indoor brooders with or with- 
out hovers. 3. Elevated brooders (broed- 
ers standing on legs). 4. Ground-level 
brooders. 5, Hoi-air and hot-water 
brooders. A brooder house with runs in- 
side and out is necessary to accommodate 
sectional brooders, so that in bad weather 
the chickens can be confined to the inside 
runs, a t 

Another system is the hot-water, con- 
tinuous circulatory system, heated by a 
stove with two lines of two-inch, hot-water 
pipes traversing the whole length of broed- 
ers, the continuous line of whieh is divided 
into sections four by two feet. 

Outdoor brooders are a cheap methed 
of brooding a limited number of chickens, 
but they entail more work and attention, 
and are not entirely successful in bad 
weather. Indoor brooding is much more 
economical and more satisfactory where 
large numbers are to be handled. 

An important point in brooding is that 
the different ages should be run separately. 

Where this is not done, the older chieks 
are apt to crowd the younger ones at 
night, while under the hover, and 
also bully them at feeding time, 
Besides, the younger chieks still 
require 2 somewhat higher tem- 
perature than those several weeks 
older. a 

In case of raising chicks for 
broilers, it will be necessary to 
change the feed in finishing them 
for market, and this can not be 
done unless the different. ages are 
kept separate. To feed a fini 
ration to chicks that are not 
enough to stand it, will result im 
runts that have no 
value. 

Good brooding is not entirely a 
matter of brooders; it can only be 
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DAY-OLD CHICKS 


With stamp of quality insuring 
and seen. Rn ng 
teed up to niles. 
W yandottes, Berved Rocks, 

horns, Buff and White 
ns, S. ©. and R. C. Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


@t low prepaid prices. A post card 
@ll bring you our 1920 catalog. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R- 16, Goshen, ind. 


FER R IS White Leghorns 


Bred 20 years for omy Egg Production, trap- 
nest records mas 2 fo? 301 the Winners at ‘50 bi 
shows. Size Vigor given spo! 
attention. All Lm - on free range 
have three of the —- exclusive White Les. 
bern Farms in the world, located at Grand 
Rapids, Bich. South Bend, 'Ind. and West Palm 
Beach, Fila “Thousands of pullets, hens and 
breeding males now at low prices, shipped 
Cc. 0. D. and on approval Eges and day-old 
chicks from October to June. Safe sarival 
guaran “ Free catalog gives” prices and 
#emplete information. Write for it now. 


@EORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicks 
) 20 leading varieties, old chicks. Safe 
“4 delivery guaranteed. ‘ostpaid. One of 
inthe United States C 
n 


pped hatcheries 
nited States. Catalog FREE. 
Miller PoultryF arm, Box606, aunsanbeskaneedl 


indian Runner Duck and Hare. Culture 


Finest illustrated Duck and Hare Book. 
Telis all about the greatest egg produc- 
ing fowl and meat producing animal 
on earth. How toget a start; quotes 
lowest prices. nt for cents. 


~ BERRY’S FARM, Box 140 Clarinda, la. 


LTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 

ny colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 

try information, poultry houses, feeding fer 
eges, ete. Writien by a man who knows. 

Sent for 5 cents. Low prices fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 














G& 0 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
asks, Geese, Turkeys, Pure-bred’ heavy 
laying strains. Fowls, as & tooumatns 
— at low prices. perience. 
Large new Poultry Book’. & i Guide FREE. 
W.A, Weber, Bex 21 Mankato, Mins. 


’ with vith leadi varieties of 
I ll Start You Pure Bred Poultry, Incu- 
bators, Grain Sprouters, Supplies, Eges. Baby 
Chieks. anes quality. Lowest possible cost. 
Send for illustrated book and price list. A 
regular information bureau free. Address 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 11, Monmouth, Hil. 
7: A PIGS 


for us. Wo Sey SS Yeu velco. Eas: os 


raise—v profitabl 
better than 3 Particulars, 


itry or squ 
tt booklet how raise FREE. Write toda 
DISTRIBUTING CO., 3 Ave., Kansas City AZZ 


117 Grand 
Pure-Bred Chick- 


62 BREED ens, Geese, Ducks, 


Turkeys. Hardy Fowis, Eees. and Encube- 
tors at lowest prices. Pioneer 

ee eet ry book and A oe FREE. 
F. A. NEUBERT, Box 312, Mankato, Minn. 


OULTRY snencanGUIDE 


—telis all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
lete.Contains beautiful colored pictures of best 
aaiesesteine and best layers, sent absolutely 
@eges and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 
$.W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Ulinois 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks; Mammoth 
White Embden and Tonlouse Geese ; White 
Pekin and Rouen Ducks; Cochin Bantams ; 
M. B. Turkeys and Guineas. 


W. H. KOELL, Hampton, Iowa 


BREEDERS CHEAP 


All varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
Turkeys, Guineas; also eggs and 
Incubators. Catalog free. 

Bare Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, lowa 


and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds 

A PWomdones 7 &. | AL Cockerels 5.5.4.5 
Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, #. J. 
GO Breeds wiv” geome, Bares, Govves 
pen SOUDER, Sellersvitte rn. Free Catalog 


TIFFANY’S {SUPERIOR 
Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks 
Pekin, Rouen and ftanner 
lary Farm, R32, A., ixville, Pa. 
KS ‘fea All a. Thoroughbred. Certi- 
heav ae production. 1920 
try Calan FRE pages. hae IO 
yours NOW. a WORD PUSEY, East Liverpool, 


BABY CHICKS itany ate F 


free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, Soringhele. Ohio. 


gees id. W. Wyandottes, S. C. Reds, French 
SS Hopdane, Ww. layers. C and 


, Little Silver, N. J. 

Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas 
Bantams, Hares, —— Dogs, a 

Eggs. Teasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Ps. 
White Wyandottes, 2°°, Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
Belleree Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
C. WHITE LEGHORNS. Catalogue; 
Bred to Lay $.°;' J.,Elmer Long, Palmyra, Pa. 


68 BREEDS Turkeys, Catalog ée. Faia tomer hesieaien. 
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[Reprinted from the manual ‘Poultry 
Secrets,”’ published by The Farm Journal.] 


Hatching More Pullets 
Than Cockerels 


. R. CURTISS, who is at the head of 

the largest poultry farm in Western 
New York (capacity 100,000 head annu- 
ally), sends us the following valuable 
secret: 

Every one knows that in order to get 
what pullets they want, they must also 
hatch cockerels, as there is no known way 
of hatching all pullets. However, we are 
enabled to overcome this difficulty to a 
considerable extent by following these 
rules in mating up breeding-pens: 

In the lighter breeds of the Mediterra- 
nean classes, we use one yearling cock bird 
of known reliability for every thirty or 
forty well-developed, vigorous pullets. 
With American breeds we use one yearling 
male of known reliability for every twenty 
or_ twenty-five well-developed, vigorous 
pullets. By giving these birds as large 
yards as possible, or unlimited range, we 
find that our hatches average from sixty 
to seventy-five per cent pullets. By this 
means we do not have to raise so many 
chicks to get the number of pullets we 
want, as we do if we use less females in 
our breeding-pens. A trial of this method 
will convince the most skeptical. 


Secret of Raising Every Chick 


Howard L. Davis contributes this valuable 
information as the result of his long ex- 
perience: 

The egg from which a chick is to come 
must be from strong, healthy, vigorous 
stock, properly fed and cared for, so that 
the egg contains all the elements and 
strength to produce a vigorous chick. 

It must be properly incubated to pro- 
duce such a chick, which means that dur- 
ing its twenty-one days of incubation 
the egg must have exactly the proper 
degree of heat—not just about the proper 
degree of heat. Too high a temperature is 
one of the main causes of diarrhea in chicks. 
Too low a temperature, especially the first 
week, is the main cause of deformed chicks 
and cripples, and either too low or too 
high a temperature means chicks that will 
not live. 

The egg chamber in which eggs .are 
hatched must also contain exactly the 
proper degree of humidity. Not to sup- 
ply moisture to the egg, as some people 
say, but to supply moisture to the air of 
the egg chamber, so that the exact amount 
of evaporation from the egg takes place. 
Moisture can in no way be supplied to the 
egg. Too much or too rapid evaporation 
means little, puny, weak chicks. Too little 
or too slow evaporation means chicks too 
large to free themselves, and they die in 
the shell. 

The egg chamber must also be venti- 
lated—never from the bottom. No matter 
what kind of incubator is run, if it has an 
open bottom, or if it has ventilators in 
the bottom, or any crevices in which the air 
can leak out through the bottom, far better 
results will always be obtained if these 
openings are entirely closed. Bottom 
ventilation means crippled and deformed 
chicks. 

Chicks that are hatched under the 
above conditions after exsetly twenty-one 
days of incubation, should be given com- 
fortable sleeping quarters—never more 
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Stop Hatching Weak Chic 





Queen Incubator Co. 


With Cheap incubators — 
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pay the difference, ‘ 


Queen Incubators 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 
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SNOW- 
Beauties 


innards s Famous Anconas hold the 
production record for flock and single 
Noted winter layers. Eggs are large and 

These beautiful, practical chick- 


ens also win highest prizes. Send 
for illustrated book that tells all 
about them. Free, Address— 

H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Clab, Box J 310 Berea, Ohio 
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Quick Deheesy 
Mankato Incubator Co., 


; factory 
Write for free book and¢ 
Box712,M 
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An Incubator 
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BiggestHatches 
Bee est Chicks 
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Hatching Outh: Ican proveit. 
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=: Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Walls Fibre 


eee ceuiated Tet eter Copper 
Tank—Thermometer Holder—Egg Tester 
—Safety Lamp—Deep N 

Famous a oe Hot Water Double-Walled 
140 - Chick Brooder — both only $18.50 
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RAISE M0 


Small investment—little Sc enadigenic 
f =< quick returns. Become a pro- 
ducer. Get our “belpful we Sy on 
everything that grows. Catalogue of 
books mai on request. 
These Books Will Guide You: 
beet Keeping, paper cover 50c; leather $1.00. 
Rabbit 





Chickens and Rabbits 
Profits Never Better 


& to Z of Pigeens and Bantams, paper cover 
The Poultry Item, 2 yrs. $1.00—4 mos. trial 


THE POULTEY ITEM, Box 50, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Ve: 


R.F. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES. 
AEN PotuAiy YOURNAL: Bove: 1s indianapolis Ind. 








- BEST BREEDS: 2. 





i Make big money with little work Small 
brlags ened. px moe tewe Set. 4 
good prices. e me you ean 
Bees are easily kept and eared for 
"The Root Way 
1 Our special hives fer 
made nepuiplete efion. of Bow 
| cuppties ine jot Beo- 
our ion and 








Pro © sr years of experience in making 
= the goods you use enables us 
te make the best for the price, 
EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


> Send for free catalogue today. 
LEAHY MFG. COo., 10 Fifth St., Higgineville, Mo. 


CYCLE HATCHERS 


Perfected, all metal, fire-proof, 
low cost. Hatches more, igger 
and better chicks. Simple, aute- 
matic, requires less attention 
than a setting hen. Hatch 
ehicks early, easiest raised and 
most profitable. Write for free 
catalogue; prices hatchers, 
brooders, eggs, ehicks. 


CYCLE HATCHER CO. 
140 Philo Bidg. Elmira, N. Y. 








eggs; larger, more vigorous chickss 
Roose fowls, by feeding cut bene. 
: MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
SONE C‘‘STTER 
, fine; never cle 
10 Days' Free frat. ho ee in advance. Book = 
: » W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD, MASS. & 


zor. | Lemay Le interesting werk, with honey 

home use. Send 5%c today’ for 24 page 
Bee Primer and six months subscription 
te Pe American Bee Journal. Catalogs 


Lewis Beeware’’ supplies sent free. 


American Bee Rae Box F-377, Hamilton, Hl. 


FREE Complete Book on 
Rhode Island Reds 
pg Bree am pnb meh he Ble lorem 


Rhode Island Red Journal, 5711 E. Bremen Ave., Waverly, Ia. 
ET OEC GS. ees ters, Wellies ioe 


CHICKS © ee 
— within 1200 miles. 
Boek free, W. F. Hilipet, Box 15, = N. J. 


Ducks, 
Hares, 
Heistein Calves. Gotnlon Piee HA. 




















Pam ng a, ney and 
SOUDER, Sellersvitie, 





Breeders Cheap. All kinds ey Chicks, . 
rots. ote. List Free. Bergey's Poultry Farm. Telford, Pa. r= 


ARRED ROCKS—226 are ag ny bay gf 
per 15. Lackawanna North Water Pa. 











Litter for Chicke | 


By W. L. HAISLEY, Indiana 


REAT many 
AS? rather ramshackle, old ‘bam ag 
home . We could not 
ens in it or out of it in any ki a athe 
at any time of the year. Mestof thet 
flock used the barn during the 
and a number roosted there at ni 
One of the remarkable things 
those hens was that they laid eggs wis 
and summer. They were not purgis 
by any means. We had hens in hat fi 
that were seven-eighths Partridge Oog 
six-tenths Leghorn and fifteen 
Barred Rock. One individual hen] 
not have possessed all these fractig 
sclothatelibie. but there were some heng 
the flock that surely were very | 
mixed in their line 
Sometimes we didn’t have every 
we needed in this old barn, but ones 
things we always did e was pleat; 
litter. The barn floor was am old 
plank floor and was usually covered fr 
six inches to two feet deep with 
of fodder, elover hay, straw and the 
bits of grain that would etherwiss 
been wasted from the feed baskets and 
horse mangers. Whenever the ¢ 
door came open or the granary poy 
ajar for a moment, about Rae: dozen a i 
hens were busy im a trice 
rations and dodging the tap ns and 
that were rained upon them. Ne do 
a great number of my conde aac 
just such barms and just such 
chickens. “2 
However, we learned in that day 
value of litter for the farm chickens, Tht 
laying hen just revels in it. She thr 
on it, and to shut her away from & 
few days is sure to result in fewer ¢ 7 
eae ci, gy = al 
order to produce e an ey 3 
of their ving out of it during the 
days. The hens must be busy durimgt 
daylight hours, and if given a echanegW 
scratch their way “from here to 
without ever getting out of a pen tea e 
square. Ree 
We used to have mi mows or beg 
hay in the old barn. is hay was weal 
clover, the leaves of which are very gc 
rotein feed for chickens. We somet 
ad sheaf oats stacked away in the 
along with several shocks of fodder 
there maybe against inelement ¥ 
Often the fodder was shredded dun 
fall or early winter and the old hens.euis 
spend a day at a time in this greatn 
searching out the stray , ye : 
corn. Some of them simply lived up @ 
in the shred fodder bents. They ¢ 
the fodder during the day and roost an 
there at night. I suppose they came@ 
eceasionally to get a 
ae and crushed slate, but we aim 
ad to climb up there bo get the eg 
Eggs in those days were as high as 
twelve cents a dozen during the 
season, and sometimes more. 7 
Chickens must have litter and pleat 
it this winter if we e Scie te 
eggs. Exercise is the idea. Make # 
work for their living. It gives them eam 
thing to do if they Thee to dig their 
feeds out of a mass of shredded foc 
straw; and we may rest assured fiom 
this grain so fed will ever be wasted. 
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Rooster: mm tired eut 
for this bolshevik hen—she ei 


- Poultry, Pointers 


hens get lazy (as they do), 
igh and cry that you are through; 
- Donit let them shirk, but make then work, 
» For-that's the only way to do. ‘ 


When lazy hens forget to lay, 

© Den't howl and growl that hens won't pay; 
A farmer wise, tries exercise, 

i cches hone wonlrGhremgheut theden. 


OOD layers are not. those hens that feel 
Ge and plump, with net a bere to be 


unselected. hens—eleven Black 

four Buff-Leghorns.and one Barred 

Rock—tlaid -2,489: eggs: from Jan- 
— pee 15 last year.- A. DsaJ acobs. 


ee sweet meat of a. turnip is. an 
tant,. and -even. an egg 


“The smaller the feck the better the chance 
individual hens,..This. is_an_argu- 
for keeping a few sowie i in .one house. 

and smaller. flocks is a, pretty 


2 cogs. aro Sooqnently. caused by 

and debilitated breeding 3, im- 

eopokerels and pullets, too many*fe- 

in the breeding pen, overfat males-or 

egg a te in. female, 

poot-feeding, old- cooks. and hens: that have 

oats be productive, two males.in the pen; 
_ ot too small flocks. 

Awri passing along: A neighbor 

hasa hen that.would .treat her.-black chicks 

i but ifvany of of shah yom -were red 

or- any other colen tam black, 


; . fa a id chee nolisk The.neigh- 


enn ieabalteseinkcnad 
treated them all well after m3 s 
RE saat: dbigh— 
ie space to be ‘kept warm,.and only 
ies of thohone-te to.do it..-Befere they 
Fig dane on eold mornings the hens 
chilly and almost sick.. The next house 
ne alg feet lower..- Now'the 
(an-warm it up and have some heat.left.. T 
arvarm it eggs, happier. birds; maton 
teturns.for the year, | FV. Le. 


_ Acold hen can not lay many eggs; Milk, 
serap and good hearty, food warm the 
hen’s body and help her to maintain egg pro- 
. The coldest ofs all cold days come 
fd er is danes Shenton wehilline the a 
is iY 
‘thoy aterpermitied to be.outlong a te4 a 
will make a difference ia the egg yield, 
It cost me dearly to find this out.‘ 
pea ‘armer Vincent. - 
_ «Why not be a booster? Sam, Jopes-max 
st that he is helping to make the wor 
and better: when he has 9-potpie of 
hen. that never. enough eggs to 
her way, and puts i in her place ayhem:that 


of 2. still Heber pss <* p20 
better hen or rooster hogsts,the — 


been a problem... It is is ome 

> two male birds, for one might 

lost. by accident duriag, = 
aren ——. to shat, oop 


fighter. 
he Hse 
a 


Bucs cyt spyat! Daw, eng oni 
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OPEN FIRE-PLAGE | 
EFFICIENT 


























Tru the Waboh No Buckle’? Harness 
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“HOW Mt MUCH 


FUEL aceYOU 
WASTING ? 


Why continue to .waste.fuel by. in+ 
efficient heating methods. when.it’s,se.. 
high and.se scarce? 
better heating. at less cost .with the. 
CaloriC. Pipeless.,F urnace. .. The. 

Nwir iT 


= ALSRIC 


SOR lp ee On 


iS SAVING 73. TO:'2.. 

THE FUELIN OVER... . 

76,000 BUILDINGS. 
Thes CaloriC is the,original system 


” of heating. buildings .of. an 
less through. one.register..by natural, . 


18: rooms. or, 


circulation of aix... TheCaloriC wonks... 
with tae esey_bal, as. the, sun, heats... 
Circula balmy, healthful, ,clean, heat 

me corner of every room, 
upstairs* and down; 


~ or on, usually . in, one a 
less tha the number of -“?e 
heat the — - 9 mae 
guaran to your home, . 

tare in Bare weather. See  Secahe Calor riC me 
nearest “You, or write today *. 
and names of users in your locality. 


ired ‘to 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY — 
(The Monitor Family) 


101 Yearain Business 


: oe 
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Most Liktral- Harness Offer Ever Made. DAY: 


Seach 


A Sn ee 


Do you realize Bow. 


necessary to buy. a new 
TES Fou, There are over 7G) weak 


FREE, 


points on ey 


harness. Look over your olg harness poday Bp and I'm 
es 


het See weakened . | 
saber Peoperty pared ti te leathpe wall ta far » 
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Waverty, tows , 


You .can have. 
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BREAKS EGG RECORD 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


SAVES FEED 


_ Are Your Hens Laying As They Should? Stop Feeding Leafers. 


sted would you like to make a 
ofit of $6.00 to $10.00 per 

ir fom each of your hens? If 

_ you how how to care for and feed 
_your hens to make each lay from 180 
per year, you would make 
@ great deal more than that, as egg 
ices will continue to average higher 
ever this year. You will make 
money if your hens lay only 150 
190 eggs each—that is, if you do 
t waste feed by improper methods 


feeding. 
Prof. Quisenberry made a profit of 
.15 per hen from 75 layers in nine 
ths. Another flock of 160 cleared 
$976.67 in 10 months. This wonderful 
| hen, “Lady Victory,” laid 304 eggs in 
12 months, and “ ‘eystone Maid” laid 


nounced this the best bulletin ever 
written on the subject. Of importance 
to every poultry raiser is the chapter 
telling fe to feed. It tells how egg 
yields can be doubled, and often more 
than doubled, without incre. feed 
bills; how to actually save and cheapen 
your feed; and just how and what these 
304 and 306 egg hens were fed to en- 
able them to manufacture nearly their 
own weight in eggs every month in 
the year and still stay in good health. 
His bulletin gives suggestions for cull- 
ing out drones, slackers and loafing 
hens that regardless of feed and care, 
will never earn a profit or pay for their 
keep. If your hens are not laying today 
as they should it’s your own fault. 
Write and find out the reason. 


306 eggs. The balancing or propor- 
tioning of their feed by Prof. Quisen- 
| berry, so that the daily ration could be 
| turned into practically the same num- 
ber of yolks and whites, made possible 
ysome of the world’s greatest official 
_ laying reeords. Besides increasing egg 
i he actually saved feed, there- 
— ong net profits. Im- 
eeding methods always result 
eggs, wasted feed, loss and 
noe tment. 

recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest poultry authorities 

and most successful poultry farmers 
Mr. T. E. mberry, President ‘of 
the American Poultry School, whose 

4 Office address is De ent 283 
City, Mo., has just published 
16-page bulletin on “How to Get 
' More Eggs and Save Feed,” which he 
» send you free. His bulletin also 
how to feed breeding stock to 
strong, fertile eggs, strong 
and to avoid dead chicks in 
at hatching time. It tells how 
starts feeding chicks to avoid loss 
a White Diarrhea and bowel 
to solving the high priced feed- 
ing question, thousands have pro- 


Now Is the Time to Buy Roofing! 
Order direct from this list TODAY 


ERE’S your big chance to buy prepared roofing, steel 

roofing and siding at very low prices—but you must act quickly to 

get your share of these savings. Don’t hesitate—don’t delay—do it NOW 
-TODAY. Select liberally from the six special lots below. 


Lot KR-1 Lot KR-2 Lot KR-3 


rubber | Rawhide stone a. Bephise rubber roofing; 
medal! soins guaran ie covering in 
: te 16 years. Rolls Sontein 108 of 108 aq. ft. wi 
and sq. ft.; com cme ete with nails and a. 8 Ber 
.56; 2 ply, and cem for laying. 
i ply, per | Extra high je stock at} roll $1.05; 
big saving. roll $2.25. ! $1.80; 1 eon 


Corrugated Metal Rooting Square Ft. P2.2D 
Lot KR-4_ | Lot KR-S | Lot KR-6 


#8 genge pain 26 gauge nted 234 inch aztre hea 
overhauled | corruga’ 
sheets 64 feet 


Lady Victory, hen No. 1101, broke world’s 
record in American Laying Contest by produc- 
ing 304 eggs in 12 months. 


He will mail one of these bulletins 
without charge to each reader of The Farm 
Journal who writes him before they 
are all gone. Don’t delay. Send no 
money. In fact, a post card will do. 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL, 
Dept. 283, Kansas City, Mo. 





per zal 


overhau oS baited 3 £6 in. 
long, | roofing sheets, per 1 
per 100 square feet $2.25. | square fect $3.00. 100 a feet $3.50. 


Don’t Delay—Order NOW— TODAY! 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. citicxco 


Money in Poultry i's try Bicprotite om 
end Squabs hous Thousands of prisenct big 
sean tut 


ig Pree ° 
GRESCENT boa ae see DesMoines,ia 


uy 4 x cingular before you order chi her chicks. ‘Tons no 
the Binet Leatiorn in gronteet AE Hanylon, Bor 1, Phitown, HJ. 
ak cactgounnitiy. Black OYahales- 


Chicks fers"! Pian Dries Farms, Bor. Cedar Gove, Wis. 


Baby Chicks 2 ssrie variotioa, bred 


catalog. Oui Foutry Toren atshor, Dene 
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Stock Remedy 











show stock to 
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WANT to thank The Farm Je 
for inducing me to start in the sqush 
breeding business,” writes William & 
Rohrbaugh, of Maryland, “It is 
thirteen years since I started in the 
ness. I began with six pairs of Hox 
but now I have but a fe ew straigh’ 
birds in m — — were too 
en I got large piegeo 
they were too slow in breeding. 
ing the Homers and the large ay 
secured a cross which was more satisfac 
I now have 1,800 breeding birds and 
nearly all my squabs to New York 
and I have a very good income f 
them.” 
In conjunction with poultry cult 
— raising can be made very profital 
e product does not in any way come 


for me. 


competition with broilers or market pouk™ 


try, since it is of an entirely different o 
hat there is profit in the business eay 
not be denied. The writer has yet to hea 


of the first failure of a squab farm that 


was given the proper epee It isa 
business proposition, and as such must be 
treated. But while it can be made ap 
itable venture, it is not a money-m 
in the sense that money-making em 


prises are classed today. It is a good job_ 


and not a “get-rich-quick” affair. 
The work seems to be specially adap 
to the women folks, there being notl 


laborious about it; as a rule, oo a 
omen ame. — 


successful than are the men 

more attentive, and do not slight even f 

smallest detail. i 
Usually, the demand is for large 

— Inferior, scrawny carcasses 
ut in the market. 
ood business methods must be employ 

It requires a close watch over the fila 

the habits and natures of the binds’ 

be studied. But the constant s 

of the work, the “close applicati 

every-day-in-the-year labor, is 

tire the average beginner and he 


ball 
neglect his work. It is then that the bum 


ness goes backward, and failure knocks’ 
the door. 

Squab raising is a business to test t 
abilities of any man. It will show bi 
weaknesses as well as his strongholds. © 
he has a love fer the work, is ambitia 
has plenty of grit and patience, he will n 
tire, but will push along to a profi 
ending. 

Too many were called into the busi 


through false beoms; such men have fai bef 


In the mad rush to obtain a klondike # 
branehed out on too extensive a scale fa 
their knowledge and finances. he 
not know how to step over the stumbh 
blo.ss. They knew not how to @ 
disaster, nor how to help themselves wi 
got t ial 

ence is not a commerci 
It can not be purchased. Books and p 
lications are invaluable in eutlining 


work, in explaining the proper methe .- 


and in laying down the law, but 

must come from the work itself—it i L. 
gained ‘by small beginnings and g 
growths. Literature tells how, and | DI 
tise develops it. 


Fifteen, twenty-five oy fifty peli ' 


most should be the limit of the st 

From these, carefully watched and ¢ 

for, will come golden experience. It} 

pave the way to grad eroweh : 
ginnings and slow pace build up s 

“ful paints. ° a 
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Pp 
ufacturers 
a sosk against. spring. trade... Acid 
phosphate production was curtailed. 

At this writing it Joeks .as if there 
gould be a shortage. One. manufactusing 
capany has announced that it+would be 
( = — in - mice se = 
amount of phosphoric. acid:required by t 

Saitsain recommendations ; of. the 
oil. Improvement: Committee. 


The Supply of Potash: 
[t is still too early to make prediction as 


tothe supply of potash. .Last spring we 
Li ved that Alsatian and German potash 


bs 
‘ é re 
, — om 


From Fewer Acres 


The one practicah.remedy:for the high costof labor 
is tomake every acre:produce:more — 2 :bigger-yield of 
corn per acre.means lower cost per ton of silage. Whether 
you apply manure:or not, your corn needs available plant 
food — for a quick start —fer producing more and better 
ears to give thesilage greater feeding-valuer—and for make 
ing big heavy corn; that requires fewer acres to fill the silos 


A-A-C- Fertilizers 


Make This. Possible 


They supply the.necessary available plantfood-— ammonia for 


. aquick start, potash to make stout, heavy stalks and. big.grain,.and 


phosphoric acid to fill out the grain, reduce the. number of barren 


stalks and bring the crop to maturity ahead of frost. 


Our Agricultural Service-Bureaw has been making, 
farm tests with fertilizer for many. years, to determine 
the best fertilizers for various.crops-under different con+ 
ditions of soil and climate.« The Bureau issues bulletins 
dealing with the culture of important crops, the use.of 
lime and fertilizer. . The: Bureau also. tests: soils.as. to 
their need of dime, and gives advice. om .agricultural 
matters. This Service is free. Dr. H. J. Wheeler, 
formerly Director of the Rhode«Island Agricultural 


soon be coming into the market in Experiment Station, ‘is im personal charge of the Bureau. 


So strong; was. this. belief: that 
. . : i ; Ask for our valuable 56 page book, “‘How To Make Mopey With 
companies curtailed. production. ] Fertilizer.’’ Our nearest office will be glad to send it free. 


appears to have.beem an error in 
The American Agrienitural Chemical Company 


m. Europe needs, potash €ven 
; we do. Like ourselves, they had 
eut off from their .saurce of supply. New.Yorx 
looked to Alsace for their potash, for- ———— 
lage we did, that very few of the COLUMBIA MONTGOMERY SAVANNAH, ETC. 
A mines were, equi “with, con- \ Please Address Office Neavest to You 
centtaters for refining the raw salts oe SS 
brought up from the mine. .This makes “ = ; 
necessary the marketing of the.raw, instead 
(we salts. . Europe being nearer to 
psource of supply is better fitted to 
for this bulk product-than we are. 
sotoal the Alsatian mines have not 
up te expectations. A ten-week 


ial . 


DETROIT 
JACKSONVILLE 
Los ANGELES 


CHARLESTON 
CINCINNATI 
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come All steel machine, New designs. Strong, to Oper | 
strike y reduced production. Eure- erate. Horse power machine, develops: 60 oc: ata 
ll d has exceeded .expectation: Only five parts. Heavy-steek base. Chilled steel beane 

lese three factors together heve caused : : ings. Tough steel drum. Accurately spaced, hardened 
6 shortage. d teeth... Double safety latch. 


BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 

Hatid machine develops 30 or 60 tons. Pulls sang 
stump which any other puller can. move and, we be= . 
lieve, squicker and with:less effort. Fratne -one: solid + 
casting. High and low speeds... High wheele and : 
handle for easy moving. Tubular construc- 
tion. No joints or bolts,’ Both: guaranteed 
against defects for three years. Sold on 
a straight cash basis. No. agent’s 
discounts, no specialoffers, 
Send today for our tlusteated catalog. 


MOHR STEELCO, 
2805 26th Street 


: San Francisco: 





tg Nitrogen 
In-nitrogen fertilizers there will be little 
from last. year; unless the present 
eof the coal miners should: continne. 
this eventuality the supply of inorganic 
5 bmeniates will be very seriously reduced, j 
> for that prod at. homesas a by- 
S en the eoke ovens,.and- for imported 
; nitrate. This-is at present one of 
mest serious clouds»on the fertilizer | 








ntatives in Congress 











in colors lai 
Free Catalog jn colors ae 
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these men may be, no matter 
their sense: of justice»may be, 
 8@-matter how deep may be their s sw uti 
foeerve their constituents faithfully, they. | 
m8 not. be expected to attend to your: 
Bie ete cores he 
your business to keep your Repre- 
; in informed |. 
ds of agriculture and to demand: 
-meeds receive prompt and in- |: 
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THE: FARM JOURNAL 


Farmogerm is the only seed 


inoculant as active for years after it is 


= s 


made as on the day it was packed. There 


me are records of Farmogerm ten years old in which 


the bacteria were fresh and vi 


gorous. No other inoculant 


has the ability to keep ACTIVE IN SPITE OF AGE. 
The patented glass and rubber stepper, used only by 


Farmogerm, keeps the bacteria alive and active. 


This stopper 


enables the bactéria to breathe purified air, without which the 


lose their nitrogen-fixing powers. 


Remember, that: bacteria in 


seed inoculants live on air, but ordinary, unsterilized air kills them. 
The filtered, purified air that reaches Farmogerm bacteria, gives them 


life and vigor for years. 


Legumes rebuild soil in Nature’s own way. 
Inoculation of legume seed with Farmogerm 


fertilizer in the world. 


They are the cheapest 


eliminates the danger of transferring plant disease, weeds and un- 


LS 


; desirable bacteria from one 


field to another. Inoculation of 


legumes with’ vigorous, jhigh-bred bacteria like Farmogerm, in- 


ereases their value 100% 


% to 300% besides furnishing them with 


ough nitrogen to enable them to make good stands on soil that 


erwise would 


not grow legumes. Farmogerm has been made since 1908. It 
pagmen high-bred bacteria as carefully selected as good seed. 
ch as seed ; some good, some impure and some with weak strains. 


FARMOGERM 


Inoculants vary 


is prepared for alfalfa, clover, 
vetch, cow peas, soy 


peanuts, lucerne, peas, beans, sweet peas and all legumes 


“Much 4 based with Farmogerm.”—South Carolina Experiment Station. 
ite remarkable results.”—Rhode Island pen Station. 


at promise for farm indusiry.”—New Yor. 


Is Your Soil Acid? 


Be sure your soil is sweet before 
. Use lime generously in connection with legumes. Most soils in 


legumes will not grow on acid soil. 
South and Central West need lime treatment. 


Five-acre size, $8.00 ; jone-acre size, $2.00; garden-size, $.50. 
is free. 
armogerm order direct, stating 


r new book, “Nitrogen from the Air,” 
If your dealer cannot * supply 
crop to be inocul lated. 


EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
No. 80 Lafayette Street, New York City 


Dept O, 


NYeiale ll) (eleven bUF.Uele)o| 


College of Agriculture. 





Seed Dealers, 
Attention! 


Remember, Farmogerm 
is the only inoculant that 
does not deteriorate with 
age. No bad stocks left 
over. Write for our lib- 
eral proposition. 











The Stover Way 


Makes Feeding Pay 


Write TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET-— Learn rn Why 


is not th meet, oaks fesding ground 
makes better tt. and sayes 25% 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


ported 
@ny grain A 


for every need— § to 40 
pnt Baad 


es 
fr Jac, Soman Tass. Free Cat. 


Farm With Your Ford 


150 bu. per hour. 
er 
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GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 


ENGINE 


own PRICES 


In the face of ri costs, I 
have reduced engi ing By in- 


$0 Day s Trial ae | 


Tou hare 0 dtatoty the OTTAWA and | 
ap perme’ od by my liberal ten year guarantee. | 
Sizes 1% Gesh or Easy Terms— 
make engine Day for Weel we you aos 











PATENTS | ere 


Wetoon' B. Colemat, Patent Loewner, Washington, D. Cc. 





Télling People What You 


By CHESLA C, SHERLOCK | 








The only form of advertising used - 


b bea products of the farm often exoss 
the needs of the home table and the 
mands of the local market. The 
then is how to increase the market for bo 
surplus. Business firms that have px 
ucts to sell have found that it pays 
bill-boards to create a demand sy 
prods. Farmers are investigating 
ollowing the same praetise. 
The Deckas’ White Poultry Parm 
Iowa has found this method to be 
cially effective in the case of 
poultry, breeding stock, baby chicks @ 
eggs for hatching. ntil very 
— ve pment of — —— oe 
enlarg this was the orm of 
vertising used. -One iit boned, ' 
along a zone road leading frem one be 
to a military camp, sold all the products 
of the farm. «4 


The man who is situated on 8 ne 


traveled road can secure an 
trade in the course of time by using 
a tigen If he has fresh fruit, 
tables, mle, be can or 
products s - sale, can erect & 
manent sign-board and qualify ite 
by adding “in season,” so that the 
may be permanent and yet do its 
work throughout the year. 

A young farm boy out in Iowa n 
that there was enough geing to waste 
the farm to make quite a —— 
things to sell. The farm was 
a fairly well-traveled highway, so 
cided to put up sign-boards to 
the attention of those using the road. 


First he studied the bill-boards m= 


neighboring eity. He found that the m 
successful sign-boards were these tél 
their message in a few words that | 
easily read. So he followed the exami 
of successful advertisers in planning 
own signs, er 
“Most people nowadays travel in aute 
mobiles,” he said, “and they travel 
fairly good rate ‘of speed. They Gon 
have much ygeet to read the aig sak} 
along the way, unless they are easily? 
You must make them so that they om 
read in a flash. That is why so 2 
people putting up little bo 
appointed i in the results they 
can’t tread the sign-boards 
lettering is too small and they won't 
to see what each sign has to say.” 
_ To get the most out of signs now i 





BREESE a FSTIE TRESS 


e 
: = 


PRETGPeSisthit 


FE 


» follow the young, man’s. ex- 
fier reedable to the 
he is the most reeeptive 


og much informevtien as a page 
x would give. Tt is neat, 


ar grape juice dould be used. 
ra fall, ni offering qutedods 
turnips, —<_ wanter eS}, 
sorghum, and a dosen and one 
products which the farm: happens: 

ohne: ‘in. abundance, eould be used. 
is another use: for the bill-board 
farmers are finding to: their 
» and that i: bo.give general i “a 


ding that’ “Vhis ke Hillview Farin, 


where the World’s. Best: Jerseys Are Pro- 
duced” ;,or: “This Burm Breeds Shetland: | 


Ponies’ EXxelusively—more thaw 10,060 
ated customers throughout the world.” 
Still anether sign reads: ‘*Phis: is the 
home of the famous Mary Jane sorghum.” 

‘These signs are inexpensive, when con- 
sidered ‘in an advertising way, because 
they can be used for years. 


a a 


$500,000 Extra from Wheat 


ey per eent of the wheat grown in 
Walla county, Wash., the past. two 
Lar consists of hybrid varieties which 

were produced by the Washingtom State 
Experiment Station at Pullman, and first 


-out for distribution in 190%. ‘These | 


yorid variétics: have netted at least a 


more to the aere than varieties: | 


previotsly grown. Ati present prices: of 
wheat, thie means 4 profit. for the last two 
seasonsiof $500,000 to Walla Walla.county 


wheat-erowers, due entirely to the fact. | 


that these varieties: were. available. 
2p a —— — are Hybrid 
ney Diridh 63. Hybrid 128.is a eross 
inter Fife _ Little Club, and 
- cesrathadeeey in 1399 Professor W. J. 
Spithiian, who was at. that time agricul- 
turist- for the Washington State Experiment 


at Pullman. Hybrid 63 is:a eross: |. 


of Turkey Red and Little Club and was 

= originated oy ete ee Spillman at 
thelsame time as Hybrid _ 

Maskingion. 0. V.. Patton. 


ditor’s Note: Why not call these 
ag arm No. 1 and Spilhman No. 
man advises us that Hybrid 
tter of the two. That one, at 
shout bear his: name.] 


——_~> -—_--- 


A Shoe Scraper 


Agood: boot and shoe scraper for the step 
— made from a worn-out broom. Cut 
a the aeaet and 

HEA rings 4s shown in 

pus the sketch, allow- 

— Premera me ing one string to 

| Temain clear across. 

Make a notch the 

width of the ‘shoe. 

Tie the extending 

ends of string to- 


gether and mount | 


eR | 
c receive : 
Eeorogense ge Soourely staked. 
efféctive scraper 
@ welt ns the bottom of the shoes, 


. 
By as 

















the most important question fot you to consider 


The brakes loom up as the most. vital part of an 
automobile, for upon the brakes depends your 
ability to stop, slow down or “‘hold’’ on the hills. 
Wise motorists are particular about brake: lining. 
They may take a chance with other equipment, but 
when it comes to the brakes, they use Raybestos. 


Look for the Silver Edge 


Do your brakes “hold >’’ Do yow feel them ‘‘bite’” and grip 
when you press the pedal? Im other words, have you fullest 
confidence in your brakes? If there’s any doubt, get Ray- 
bestos. It WEARS and WEARS and WEARS... What's more 
to the point, it’s guaranteed to WEAR one year ne matter 
how far you travel. 


——for FORD Cars— 


Use Raybestos (without wire) 
for the transmission. $2.25 per 
box. Raybestos Rolled Steel Cam 
Brakes, $2.50. Raybestos Exter- 
nal Emergency Brakes, fit drums 


now on your car. $10 at your 





























experience. 


fil It does the work! 


stump-ridden, rock-strewn sort. bly 
many farmers, you do not realize how easy it is, and 
how safe, to get rid of these wasteful obstructions with 


EXPLOSIVES 


To blast stumps and rocks successfully doesn’t require - 
Any farmhand can get satisfactory results 

by following our simple instructions. 
away stumps, Aetna Explosives are used for Ditching, 
Swamp Drainage, Tree Planting, Sub-soil Blasting, etc. 
They are areal friend to the Farmer, saving him money, 
time and labor in many ways. 


Send us a list of the subjects in which you are interested, written on the 
margin of this page, together with your name and address. P 
out and mail it to us today and we will send you our FREE BOOK that 
explains the many uses of Actna Explosives on the farm. 
Remember the name ‘‘Aetna’’, 
kind, and insist on getting what you ask for. 


Aetna Explosives Company 
neorporated 

165 Broadway, New York 
Nine Plants—Fourteen Branches—110 Distributing Centers. 
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O need to ask which kind of land you would oe 
have—land that is cleared for cultivation -or the 


But possibly, like 





Besides clearing 


Tear page 


the reliable 





Try Thisinan 











850.000 FRUIT TREES 





Bearing Pear, Pham and Cherry Trees. Thov- 
senda of Berrien “Corranta, Birawherry, Rove, Shrube 


Plant this Spring—Fruit this Fall 


Why not put in some trees this Spring? Send for catalog today. 
The HOME NURSERIES, Inc, 280 Orchard Ave., Dansville, N. Y. 


“THE HOME OF GOOD TREES" 





SWEET CLOVER. 6m. 


Big hs me 
heed reais s and nd produce hex vy ‘money Takin 


‘while doing it. Excellent 
Grows in all soils. 


to ‘tart, 








Our scearified, 
Write soden f ic and FREE Samples. 
American M ut Seed Co. Dept. 909 Chicago, Ill. 
SWEET OLOVER sais 
JOHN 1. SHEPHAN, 4, Falmonth, Ky. 





Neckties and Altalag a 


DUDE once said, “The re 

necktie always looks so nice, 
cause I give my entire attention to Py 

I would not a og? too much atte 
from the necktie; but, important agitig 
the farmers to understand nec kties, Phos 
wear them, I would like to have them give 
a little attention to the habits and requir. 
ments of alfalfa, and not bank too Ma 
on general principles that they have pi 
up in cultivating other farm crops, . 
One thing I would like them to conside 

is the upright habit of alfalfa, which” 
quite a contrast to the “lying down” bre 
of red clover plants. Clover plants in the ” 
field seem to be much thicker than 
when really they are no thicker at all, 
They only look that way, because 
cover the bare spots around them 
alfalfa does not, as it stands upright and” 
exposes the bare rings of ground. vin 
waste clover seed, just the same as they 


alfalfa seed, in their efforts to ie 






















































thick stand to cover the ground. 
to be humbugged, as Barnum 
clover plants spread out by tillering and 
kill out about two-thirds of that ‘nice, 
thick stand,” and the stems of the 

plants lie prone on the ground, covering 
up the places where the weaker plants 
have been killed. Clover looks good and ” 
the owner of the field lets it stand, while 
he plows up his “spotted alfalfa” that is 
just as thick, but ip oesn’t look so because 
of its uprightness. 

Uncle Sam says: ‘In feeding value, 
alfalfa hay is worth $10.76 a ton more than 
timothy hay.” Also, he says: “Counts” 
old alfalfa fields show stands of from one | 
to six plants per square foot, with 
yields from all.” Please note "the last 
words. Now, if only one to six plants ean a 
grow on the square foot, what is the sense 
of putting 100 seeds to that amount of 
ground? ‘This is much too thick, without 
any tillering. 

For fifteen years, I sowed alfalfa seal 
ing to the cultivate-all-summer-sowit 
aac Ye Br arty 2 hg plan. I won 
dered all the time why I should not sowit 
as I had sown clover all my life—o 
honey-combed ground without any culti- 
vation, except what Jack Frost gives free 
of charge. 

I tried about two and one-half sees ed 
corn stubble ground that way on Mareb 
17, 1912, and father said: “I alae 
$50 a ton for all the hay you raise on 
poh this year.” In July he said he had ~ 

o back on his word or go broke, 
sold the hay then for $16 a ton in the 
the other fellow hauling it. 

The following March I sowed cat 
half of a sixteen-acre field “ala Jack Frost. ~ 
A flood came, and the water stood sit 
feet deep over a cement floor in a Wet — 
Indianapolis garage where I had left one 
and one-half bushels of seed. When 1 go — 
to this seed, I found it all swelled up and 
ready to sprout. One of the sacks had 
burst. 

I sowed this water-soaked seed from & ; | 
boat, in from eighteen inches to six fet 
of water as the flood was subsiding. 
alfalfa seed germinated and the plant 
still doing business. I never sowed e 
easily in my life, but I had a city bey 
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c4 for me, and he watehed me that cultivation for the supposed purpose use to give my alfalfa a good boost before 
more the telephone poles and smoke- of killing all the weeds, makes the rating summer’s drought comes, — ~ enable 
oe T told him to steer b 







- Result, of alfalfa cost me less than one-tenth it to withstand the rigors e first 
all kinds, what it used to cost me. Of course, I don’t winter, which often kill my os 
od it. mind the ridicule of neighbors who spend late-sown alfalfa. Every time 
I now aad only four or five pounds of almosta small fortune plowing and culti- cultivate to kill weeds, they bring 
ged to the acre instead of the old-time vating all summer, thus losing all the other weed-seeds that never would ee. 
ewenty pounds; this, with cutting out all apg rains and gentle surshine that I if left alone J. N. Shirley, Indiana. 





















six TESTS FOR A FARM POWER-PLANT 


There are many tractors, but 
the Moline Tractor is Universal 


tis THE ONLY 
| FARM sa aga PLANT 






PFEEee — 





see 











SEs eoREeet PEGE 


nee 















t of 
hout 
“% ; . eee oe 
W . ° * 
rt Exclusive Features . with Indispensable Results 
she 
ulti 1, Does all field-work, including cultivating ue : : 
free : prveuiiee atk tell weld Means No duplication by horses 
sol 
os 2. One man completely operates both tractor ae 
= 4 anti nit Ganiibdthanie Means A large saving in labor 
hed 3. A single seat in the center of all control : 
ol of tracker aad Seeckemant Means Great ease of operation 
4 4. A single unit of operation—the tractor and 
ov: 4 implements form but one unit Means Can back and turn short 
six : 5. Operator sees all his work—“Foresight is 
ve a better than hind sight” Means Better and faster work 
go 6. Tractive power in front of the work with : : 
oat cdieratin’ tebliiba the work Means Power like horses are used 







UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


The Power of a 


Correct Principle 

The principle of doing all field oper- 
ations with one man sitting where he 
can watch his work is correct, or farm- 
ing has always been done backward, 
and the operator would always have 
ridden or led his horses instead of 
driving them. 


- The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine bighorseswhere NOTE-If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
8 stood—is driven just like horsesare driven, from the seat ofthe horse drawn implements you now have with the Mo- 
ent, and hitchec. up to the implements just like horses are hitched. line Universal the same as with other types of tractors | 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


v oline Plow Company, fo eR Ilinois — 


Branches at: . 
-— Boughineepate, 8. ¥. Stockton Cal. Balt Lake City Omaha 


Los Angeles Omaba Bantpein ap. . indlenaaoite’ 


























Record Garden 


Plant 
Northern Seeds 


Thus assure yourself of 

the biggest yields—the best 

your en can grow. Use the 

Isbeli Catalog as your guide. It shows 

— er unlimited of the finest 

vegetab many prize winners 0 ternae- 
tional reputation—all produced from 

NORTHERN GROWN 


pcbelmpoods 


TRACE VY mans 
Plant only the best, hardiest, earliest maturing 
-- 4 ai years growing seeds in Michigan— 
ceascless ex enting, 
ul selection, and oe. 
cleaning have made 


more than 200,' 
- You buy direct from 


rower and save money. 
Bearers conrantesd. 
Write Today 


Get the 1920 Isbe!l seed book. It’s 
a valuable guide for growinggreat 

. Gives complete cultural di- | 
sections. Post card brings it, free. [F 


S. M. Isbell & Company 
263 Mechanic St.,Jackson, Mich. 











Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. Be sure 
and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c > 


One large packet each of 
> Bean, Beet, Lettuce, Rad- | 
ish and Tomato— postpaid. 
All are heavy yielding and ex- 
ceptionally fine in quality. Try them. Ca 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives helpful cultural directions 
and offers strictly hizh-crade 
geeds at fair prices. Write for it. 
Livingston Seed Co. 


Mish Box 205 Columbus, Ohio 











JOrds Ideal Beet 


SSS) «= You'll find it ahead-of any Beet 
re S you've ever grown in color, size and 
See quality. ully described in our 


Ss ge book for eners. 


ae et Sones Cotelogne—tiow 
gard ints introd 
gives q ening nD e intr ~ new 
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A Hotbed Is Half the Garden 


Three types of hotbeds are described 


early vegetables—that is, unless you 

have the good fortune to have a 
small greenhouse. Most gardeners don’t, 
unless they are doing things on a big scale. 
And for most gardeners, a hotbed will 
answer the purpose. 

The only question is: Will it pay you to 
make a hotbed? For a small garden it will 
perhaps be cheaper to buy the plants 
needed, if you count the materials and 
time necessary to 
make a hotbed, as 
well as the care of 
a hotbed. If the 
number of plants 
will justify the ex- 
io, go ahead. 


A HOTBED is the first step in raising 


1ere is also this 


advantage in mak- = “MA 


A 
ing your own hot- Yl 4 Awe 
é y ’ SS 
—— WIN 
Cross-section of an easily-made pit hotbed 


SS Xe 


bed: 
the plants fresh 
when you want 
them, and the as- 
surance that they will be true to name. 

There are two kinds of hotbeds that can 
be made from horse manure—pit hotbeds 
and surface hotbeds. The illustration 
shows how to make the former kind. The 
framework can be made of one-inch, used 
or unused lumber; or if a permanent hot- 
bed frame is wanted, use concrete. Locate 
the hotbed where there is protection on 
the nerth—a building, tight-board fence 
or a grove. Place it on sloping ground to 
permit drainage. 

If the boards on the back of the frame 
are twelve inches above the ground, those 
in front should be several inches lower; 
thus giving a slant to the sashes, en- 
abling water to run off quickly. This 
will allow, too, a better. utilization of 
the sun’s heat; the slant should be toward 
the south. 


Let Manure Heat Before Planting 


Throw the manure into the hotbed pit 
in successive layers, continuously tramp- 
ing. Fill the pit to withjn four or five 
inches of the top of the ‘frame on the 
south side. The manure will settle sev- 
eral inches before time for sowing the 
seed. Place sash on the frame imme- 
diately after filling. \ 

The heat ina newly-made hotbed will 
rise rapidly until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of at’least 120°. A high tempera- 
ture may be obtained for a week or 
more, but it will not do to sow seed over 
such hot material. Wait until the tem- 
perature drops below 90°, then place 
two or three inches of good soil over 
the manure if flats are to be used, or 
about four inches if the seed is to be sown 
directly in the soil. 


Surface Hotbed Easily Made 


A surface hotbed may be built’ entirely 
above the ground; the manure is simply 
spread out and tramped well. The frames 
and sides are placed on top of.it. More 
manure is then banked around the frames 
to keep out the cold} Surface hotbeds 
are more easily made than pit hotbeds, 
since frozen ground is no_ hindrance. 
They are well adapted for poorly-drained 
locations. However, they require more 
manure than pit hotbeds; they are diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to keep 
warm during cold weather and are un- 
suited for use early in.the season. They 
give off more odor because the manure 
is exposed. 


Planting Manure Hotbeds 


Letting the hotbed heat for several days 
will cause weed-seeds to sprout. When the 
temperature gets down to 85° F., rake the 
soil with g,garden rake; then level the soil. 

Use for a marker a piece of four-inch 


org, Tas : 
7 


N 
S 


board as long as the inside width} 
hotbed. Make one edge of the bom 
shaped. Press this edge inte thy 
every four inches to make furrows fae 
seed. Drop the seed and cover iy 
with soil and sand mixed. é. 
Plants requiring different 
should not be in the same seetio 
instance, tomato plants require 
than cabbage plants. 
After planting, sprinkle warm } 
over the 
moisten the 


SZ 

YR SOY 
Vk te 
WIN 


ZENS 


root systems, as well as fungous Gea: 
Use just enough water that plants dom 
suffer for moisture. On brent oom ; 
days, uncover the beds and the say 
shine directly on the plants. This mile 
hardy plants. ae 
Never transplant directly from & wam 
hotbed to exposed conditions, Fithera) 
the ages accustomed to exposute wih 
in the hotbed, or transplant to ® a 
frame—which is nothing more than aa” 
covered frame placed on the ground; i 
like a hotbed except there is no he 
plied except by the sun. 7 
When ready to transplant, tho 
wet the bed containing the plants ow 
moved. The plants will go into anole 
section of the hotbed, into a eold fam 
into flats, or to the field. If they areimon 
directly to the field, run a shovel oF ftom” 
under the plants, deep enough ‘that @ 
tap raot will not be cut off. “a 


A Flue-Heated Hotbed 


Last year quite a few of Our Folks) 
for directions for making a flue-hea 
bed. Using the experience of a gam 
in Kansas, we proceed as follows to des 


reewe 


his plan, using his own words mosey: | 


A heater is required; an old s Love of 
old furnace heater will do. Whiehey 
used, it must be arranged so that the 
and smoke will pass through a fuga 
is to heat the bed. The flue canjbem 
of sewer pipe, or any material whieh 
readily conduet heat. The flue musts 
upward from the heater at. the rate 
inch in six feet, to aid the draft. If 
is a poor draft, there will be little 
from the flue. "4 

Near the heater the flue must be 
with brick, or something to preye 
cessive heating near the heater, am 

revent burning of the boards of the 
Bed box or frame located above tHe 
The floor of the hotbed shouldbe’ 
inches above the flue. ae 

The chimney, at the far end of the 
may be of brick or sewer-pipe. I 
be high enough to secure good y 
throat of the chimney must have agt 
capacity than the flue, se as toner 
strong draft. A strong draft helps 
the heat uniform. . oe 

The frame for holding the soil @ 
made any dimension; but should 20 
so wide that it can not be worked#4 
The north side should he six @ 
inches higher than the south, 7m 
should be from six to ten inches Ge 
the heater end, and should be level! 
out, so that the soil is deepest Wi 
heat is most intense. © | ~ | 
' If a fire-box is used instead 
for heating, it should be made 
cement and arched at the top 
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© 778% celéty can be raised in black loam. 
A Voie years ago, my father decided to 
a celery raising. Our neighbors: tried 
ty Ot to dissuade him from attempting 
we thing, but he sisted. 
arky in the spring, father planted his 
Svey geod in boxes, which he kept inside 
itwaswarm. ‘Then, after all danger 
of frost’ was removed, he dug trenches 
about. six inches deep by about ten wide. 
These he flooded with water, once a day 
for'aweek. ‘Then he set. out. the -young 
plants in the ‘mushy’? trenches. He 
watered. the growing plants every evening, 
‘ne water that had been standing in the 
gunall day, so that it wor ud not be too cold. 
Weiwere ‘interested in the experiment, 
and.eagerty watched the plants. As they 
grew. other banked them.up with old 
; pot, the tips. mriD he 
fastened the straw Gown with boards, 
Wehad-celery! It was as tender as one 
could twish, and perfectly bleached. Of 
course, we had more than we could use; so 
wegave a good deal of it to our bors 
sad inends,.who expressed their delight 
over ity.and fully intended. to try rais- 
ing it. for, themselves the next. year; 
gome-of them tried. it and were ul. 
Allof whieh: goes to show that. celery can 
beraised successfull yin heavy black loam. 
Tiinois. Geo. E..Billett. 


Limeson Garden. Soils 


Garden crops, as 2 whole, are hajimmed. by 
toils which are sour, or short in their lime 
y. This is especially: true of beans 
peas, of lettuce, spinach and celery, 
and of'the cabbage and root. crops, such as 
cauliflower, cabbage, kohltabi, carrots and 


Por.‘some garden crops lime is not 
needed, and may even:cause This 
is the case with strawberries and water- 
melons. which do better on slightly sour 

ils, ‘and. potatoes which become scabby 
on rlimed soils.. Outside of a few 
‘lmmg- the garden can do no harm, 
el wee often is is beneficial. ‘ 

eavy applications of ma- 
Mietermads the media oa lime tend to be 
ofiset, for though the lime’ in the soil is 
lowthe* manure starts the plants off 

p and: they withstand the: inju 

¢ by the sourness of the'soil: Wit 
plenty of manure a sour soil may make a 

| fed garden; but the use of lime will im- 

| Move and cut down the manure needed: 

le can. be: applied on the plowed 


® rdenin the winter and worked into the 


Silirthe spring. Crushed limestone and 

; lime are Laces i som 
Twenty pounds per square rod is cient 
fortaost garden soils. 


Potatoes Three Weeks: Ahead 


Brey year we pet 2, half-bushel of a good, 
of potatoes early in the year, 
spread them out in some warm room, 
| Meeumny location. In due: time they 
thtow-out stubby, healthy green sprouts. 
bassoon as the ground can be worked, 
the: potatoes can be trusted in the 
Uwithout freezing, we plant them. 
| We'd6:not: cut: the tubers, for they may 
E the cold: spring weather; if planted 
Seethiey: will stand for almost any kind 
|™ Mgor. The result is that’ we have 
at least; three weeks ahead of 
season. 

. in of early potatoes -will plant 
By to make a good-sized family many 

| Mees. We often have to cover 


Gg 





UNTIL YOU GET OUR 


= FREE SAMPLES ano PRICES 
THE BIG SAVING-WILL- SVRPRISE-YOV. 


Get first” is my motto—always. 

2 I UARANTER the quality of eve: 
=) ounce of seed I sell to iedabennel 
s full of life, and to grow.. I sell you 

=) only the. cleanest, purest 

"= Let me show and prove to you that 
=| J can save you moncy on , and 
give you seeds of the highest quality 
at the same time. I. will show you 
that “‘DPiCK” seeds are the best 
that money cam buy im quality and 


germination, by sending you samples 
exanunuation 


“of my s for your 
ms and test. 


iy Et is @ pleasure, indeed, to be able to rec- 

WS to the farmers throughout the 

iow U.S. A. the Dave Peck Seed Company, of 
Evansville, In 


: I know the management tobe menof high 





when I order seeds, the order 
en Peck © 


may Wercat east: 
wi Ww. and @ 
Bo eed £ TR 


gk 


You run no risk 
when you buy from us. 
We fully guarantee all our seeds to be 
exactly as represented, , and. if: nob 
found to be perfectly satisfactory on 
their arrival, you have: the pri 
of returning them, and getting your 
money back, PLUS ‘the freight 
charges. We give you 30 days in 
which to test them out in any way 
you see fit, but we do not guarantee ‘ 
crops, as this measure is beyond our 
control, due to climatic iti 
methods used im sowing, and other 
usual contingencies that occasionally 
occur. You are fully protected whem 
you buy from us, and rum zo mie 
whatever. 


I want to send uy bie catalan 
all abeubesedas iti FREE for 

asking. YOU run NO risk when you 
buy ‘‘DPECK”’ seeds. My GUARe 


_ ANTEE is your PROTECTION. 


Send for my FREE catalog today 


Dave Peck, President; 
DAVE PECK SEED: CO. 
111 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 





J. C. Johnson, Vice-President, 





Good forlimited time only. Complete 
Reso 
|ORDER YOURS QUICK, 


ERRATA TOES 
GARDEN SEEDS 
Tested + Guaranteed 
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All the seerets of garden success and o 
. our 43 years of experience as expert seeds- 
men, gardeners and farmers are yours im 
. this handsome seed and garden manual 
which: contains 176 pages of valuable 


= planting and gardening facts. 


/THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


A lot of new, wuusual features. Over 400,000 have 
most successful gardens every year by using Maule’s 
Seeds and following our advice. 

MAULE’S. SEEDS .are thoroughly tested selec- 
tions from the best strains. Maule’s Four-Leaf 
tap thigh: Gooted tein barton cchooonasnaan 
t t iving ing a Maule 

Manle Seed Books today. 


this year, Send for 


The 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2106 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SEEDS ©: Grand. Trial Offer 


We will well the follower 28 3S See ett LS. 
Fresh, » Bgiad le Vegetable and 
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 StySarzens SEEDS 





Since John A. Salzer founded this institution in 
1868 our practice has been to keep quality the 
highest. Two later generations have maintained 
the standard. 


Years of careful effort in growing, testing, cleaning and dis- 
tributing seeds have gained for us the confidence of thousands, 
To all we say, “This year’s seeds will be the best that long 
experience can produce,” Our 1920 catalog contains 168 pages 
and describes the varieties we recommend. There are 98 
color pages illustrating 275 special Salzer strains in actual 
color. It gives valuable information based on actual experience. 
Send for a copy—TODAY. A post card will bring it to your 

door-——-FREE. 


==") JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
“_ America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
Box 147, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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BEET, Crosb: E . eetest 
cas +s pre ater, best, sw: carly sort. 





Insure Big Crops—Big Profits For You 
Large, extra heavy rooted, “Michigan Grown” plants, produced by 
experts, with a lifetime of experience in the scientific production of 
Small Fruit Plants—Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, ts, 
etc., all sure-crop, big —— fruiters. We grow all leading varieties 


§ OB nape STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


—ali Hi-Grade. our customers have made from 


$500 to $1200 Per Acre 


i from these wonderful I Stranberry plants alone—the “sure to grow” kind, and 
free from disease. Our plants are unusually large and sturdy this year. "We 

have apeped nothing to produce a excelled by none. Whether , 

berries for home garden or for market, you must be sure to send for our 


Big Free Illustrated Berry Book 


gad pot posted posted about all the varieties of Small Fruit Plants we are offer- - 
ing 1920. A valuable book which tells how to make big profits Fede 
berries ered and scientifically, Send for your Free Copy 
A postal will do 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Boxi17, Bridgman, Mich. 
F. C. Stahelin & Son, Proprietors. 


Growers of , Sy Fruit Plants. 





OSES of NEW CASTLE 


he hardiest, stron 
noes uieapeingeaen me tann we 
are en ee owers ons oer 
are ur book for 
Pee sew Cuetec” tells — = to 


make rose growing a success 
ves all I information that enol 
copy today—a postal 


Flower Seeds for 10c. 
ioney returned if not satisf: 


Glory, early, sure poder. Large. 
AGE, Danich Ball-head, best win 








oT, bockeen ato best tables sort. 


ne a 
RY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps well. will d 





‘ HUCUMBER, & ay White Spine, great favorite. 
LETTUCE, Cre ular heads. 

USKMELON, cs ectest Gem, 
WATERMELON Deposit Early, 
DNION, Prizetaker, weight 3 
PARSLEY, Triple © 

ADISH, White 

TOMATO, Greater Batitmore, be 








ster Bros. Co, Box226, New Castle,Ind. 








» tender er, pop 





garden melon. 
poy sweetest. 

~ 1000 bus. per acre. 
t, most ornamental. 


urted, go eng 
best. large, smooth. 


tcicte, best, ear’ 








IP, White 
TERS, Show oe aie 








great 
TERS “a 
LYS Little Gem. 
atvesula, Ls Glent. 
OCH! Grand foliage oat 


AVES ‘OF GOLD, Fine. 
50 Grand Sorts 





ee Genvine, cheap, 2 Smal Frets, ote. Be Berprovend 
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Fig. 1. Plates ready to put @ 
LD garden seeds may grow, 
may not, It is safest to % 

planting. To test proceed as foll 

First, moisten a piece of cotté 

or blotting-paper and lay it on 

plate. Then count out exactly J 

and place them in the cente 6 

with another moist cloth or 

blotting-paper, and turn_ another; 
upside-down over them; For smal 
the blotters may be marked off 
sections with a lead-pencil 
kinds tested in one pair of plates, 
the plates in a warm place. Nie 
the plates ready to put away. Of 
the third day the seeds that ot 
to sprout should be counted. 
and a record kept of them. Fig. 
the top cover removed to count 
that sprout. Some seeds 

in a few days while others ir 

much as two weeks. Beet and chan 

normally test out more thes 
cent, because a beet or chs 

really a fruit, in which two or m 

may be combined. 


Amount of Seeds To oe 4 


The amount of seeds to buy depg 
the size of the garden, the nu 
plantings, and somewhat on thes : 
Buy enough seeds to secure a § 
Too thick seeding, however, is i 
to the plants an "increases the € 
work of thinning. Buy enough & 
for a second planting in case 
planting does not give good res 

To plant a 100-foot row of ¥ 
buy seeds as follows: 
beets, two ounces; cabbage, om ia 
et; carrots, one ounce} ca wer, 
packet; celery, one-fourth oum | 
chard, two ounces; sweet corn 
cucumbers, one ounce; egg-plé it, 
half ounce; kohl-rabi, one packet 
tuce or mustard, one-half ounce; ml 
melons, okra or onion seeds, one ot ou 
onion sets, one quart; parsley, On@p 
et; parsnip, one ounce; peas ong WF 
pints; peppers, one packet; 90 


‘ six to seven pounds; pumpkins, & 


salsify, spinach or squash, 0 ne 

sweet potatoes, seventy-five p 

matoes, two packets; turnips, 

ounce; ‘watermelons, one ounce, 
When buying seeds, get the be 

less of price. It is generally 

direct fom a seed house, for you 

likely to get fresh seeds. Send 

at least a month before seeds 4 

so that planting will not’ be delayed 
[Editor’s Note: Next month re 

to give a plan for ph 





Beans, one | pint, 
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DO o bugs or other insects a D d off 
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wh ns e ed are Ww aland 
spina a hardy plan esisting .e me 
heat and drough n summer, which pro 
duces de oots ed for greens 
nese. cabbage or je-tsa esembles 
m ard, b sag er grower and pro 
d nd Dlants ea n.the spring fo 
Pe as g ns or salad 
Os 0 om @ is ed be 
h ead le e by some gardeners 
and dishes are roo 
ops er use 
veg $.2 ~ oyste e flavo 
and th . ed as esh. fing 
ad ps or is eooked nips 
end pods of ma nia or devil's 
aw are used as fresh vegetables as we 
s for pickles 
Beds of parsle as well as min me 
and other herbs which a sO use % 
iavoring purposes are not found in man 
rard oug se p sy renew 1 
selve om ye oO yea 0 e g 
. S ~ 
ed cabbage, although s handsome 
of e & gua and sells fo wice as 
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Buys *2 Seed 
Ore) b Keren ote) Ui 


Think of it—30 packets of Olds’ 
“Wisconsin Standards,” seeds of 
bighest germinating quality, worth $2.00, for $1.00. 


Here's the List~One Packet Each 
Beans Ex. Lee. Red Weth. Onion . 
. Southport Wh. Giobe Onion .1 
% Fine Double Carled Parsley . 
. eee ol Parsnip. . 
Best Extra Early Peas. . 
English Wonder Peas . . 
Ruby King Pepper . . . .06 
Quaker Pie Pumpkin . d 
Imp. Fr. Breakfast Radi sh. m 
Crimson Giant Radish . . 4 
White Icicie Radish . . . 
Bloomsdale Spinach. . « « 
True Hubbard Squash . . . 
i Sparkes’ Eerliana Tomato . . 
Danvers Onion Pur. Top Wh. Globe Turnip . 


Entire Collection Onty $1.00 


Olds’ Catalog Teils the Truth 


Send for a copy. Lists all kinds of field 
@md garden seeds, Postal brings it. 


£.L. OLDS SEED Co. 
Drawer $22 





Propagated from Whole Roots 

Write today for new cata- 

logue enabling you to plaat the 

orchard, home acre or city lot with 

expert's advice as to best varieties how to 
successful planting. fFerty-two years of 
how condensed for your guidance. You 


SAVE BIG MONEY 


Decket agents from Green. Keep in your own 
ent’s profits grey Ret welt the cost 
he e best trees i can . hardy, 
y, os stock, ie to name. 
Largest mae Oldest Nursery 
Selling Pedigree Trees Direct to Planters 
fer the orchard and home 
oyu ter onal oc large quaties. Valuable —_ 
formation inclu Catalogue free. Address 
lamers NURSERY CO., 40 Wall Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Seti 5 Gneay, Novet 


Th 1 qT 
20 cts. efimeoe thy 


ag colors mi 


20 ects. 

wick Sach order 
send 1 trial pkt. each bo 
Giant most deco- 


rative foliage annual 
r Inmed, i 
ipod. ore riety 2p all an” a 
Centaurea. superb for garden or vases, 
ha our el our Eig all 20 ets, 
tree All flower aad Vegetable poe, 
Gennes, {roe, Pontes, iggy oi 
and many Actors, Pansi roe E + ral 
SF Floral Park. 
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Ag hry Try ous 
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Dust Spraying Is Not a Failure 


It is most effective on peaches 


a combination of a negro and a mule. 

About thirty years ago, at the 
Alabama Experiment Station, in an at- 
tempt to control the cotton boll-worms by 
dusting, a negro was placed astride a 
jolting mule and started across the cotton 
field. A pole was placed in the negro’s 
hands; on each end of the pole was a sack 
of Paris green. At every step some of the 
Paris green was dusted out on the cotton 
plants. 

The experiment was successful. There- 
fore, fruit growers reasoned that if dusting 
would contro! cotton insects, it would con- 
trol fruit insects and possibly fruit diseases. 
Hence, a few years later, fruit growers in 
the Ozarks began dusting their trees, using 
manufactured dusting machines. The 
reason they took up this practise was be- 
eause their hilly ground made the hauling 
of large tanks full of liquid sprays almost 
impossible. 


Tee first dust-spraying machine was 


Dust Spraying Has Advantages 


Dust spraying has enough advantages to 
put liquid spraying out of business—if 
dust spraying were just as efficient as 


Virginia Station. “It has been foy 
cessful for control of biting and che 
insects. Peach diseases can be et 
controlled by dusting. An apples 

in which it 1s absolutely impra 

use a spray machine would doub 
rive considerable benefit from the % 
dust for inseet control; and in a wel 
orchard, that is practically free from I 
spot, sooty blotch and scab, it m 
advantageous to use a dusting outiil 
treatment against codling-moth,” 


Several states have done a great deal; 


experimenting to find out: whether 
is as satisfactory as spraying. The 
ing are opinions of entomologi 
culturists and practical orch 
twenty states: 

California: Liquid sprays dates 
favor over dust sprays. ind p 
even distribution of dust. 

Celorado: Advises growers to use li 
spray for control of codling-moth, 
unsatisfactory. y 

Delaware: Dust will control 
moth as well as liquid spray. 


Apples from opposite sides of same tree; the sprayer broke after spraying one 


side. 


liquid spraying. Here are the advantages: 

1. Dusting takes less time. 

2. Dusting machines are not so heavy 
or cumbersome as liquid-spraymg ma- 
chines. 

3. Fewer, men are required in dust 
spraying. 

4. Dust yer are more agreeable to 
prepare and handle. 

5. Large water supply is not necessary. 

6. Dusting costs no more than liquid 


spraying. 

As to time required, it was found at the 
West Virginia riment Station that 
one man and a driver, with a dusting out- 
fit, can dust between three and four times 
as many trees an hour as two men and a 
driver can spray with the ordinary power- 
—y outfits. Time records from four 

erent orchards give the average time 
for spraying as twenty-four seconds a tree, 
or 100 trees in forty minutes, while the 
average time for dusting was 7.2 seconds 
a tree, or 100 trees in twelve minutes. 
With the spray outfit it was customary to 
handle two rows at a time, and short but 
frequent stops were necessary. It was 
generally practieal to cover three rows at 
a time with the dusting machine, and the 


ne i good walk. 
ree: It is 
Also, if 


Dusting would have helped the unsprayed apples 


effect on seab, blotch, bitter rot and 
diseases. When ground conditions 
hibit use of liquid outfits, dust may bew 
giving some efficiency, especially - 
codling-moth. 
inoi Entirely unsatisfactory wi 
seale control. Is efficient in 
codling-moth, curculio and peter 
sects. Not satisfac with scab. 
blotch. Must have 
economical to own two. 
Indiana: Dusting can not be de 
upon in the control of bitter rot, 
blotch nor seab on susceptible 
Some growers admit some degree of pi 
tection, and purchase machines 10. 
when weather is such that they cam B 
- Paulas. , 
owa: No elaborate experiments. § 
ern had good results with dust 
t entirely satisfactory. Aids oe 
of codling-moth. A possible labor 
Kansas: Dust sprays fairly s 
for potate work, but unsatisfacter, 
tree spraying. 
enti Negeri 
tent wi spray £ 
. in the control ae 
Soacta but not with fungoust 
js insects. 


re 


M ~aeegp Two arguments av 
ing dust—ease 
rapidity of of ee abou ¢ 


on Michigans aie ae ae 
factory r. + Paso: 7 weet 

gone in ten with no rain, 
calyx; sensdage wi nS 





Dust has ae 


quid outfit; a0 
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For later spraying: for || 


uid spray worth 


we moth, one li 
come” ials cost more than 


two Dust. mater 
= permissible—soft ground advan- 
tageous. Attach search-lights and spray 


Under favorable conditions 
¢wenty-five per cent efficiency with 
dust spray compared with liquid in control 
-eodling-moth and es — be. ad- 
-yisablé on rou h or soft ground. 
- New York Y Cetin station):. Dust 
gprays have a place on hilly, rough land. 
ot 80 a for some insects and 
‘disease as. liquid spray. 
' New York (Ithaca station): Dust ef- 
fective. with eating insects, not sucking 
insets nor disease. . 

Ohio: Used by a few with fair results 
for some particular troubles. Particu- 
larly used on hilly lands that are difficult 
‘to work over. 

Oregon: Dust very satisfactory. Nearly 
asgood control of scab, moth, etc., as with 

iquid spray. Not effective with plant lice. 
Peed enia: Dust. quite satisfactory 
withypeaches, controlling insects, but not 
go satisfactory as liquid with di 
More expensive than liquid. 
: One persistent user in Utah has 
fecord: of marketing the wormiest: apples 
in. his valley. 
Virginia: Dust failed to control disease. 
Ts: tive: with moth control. Some 
promise where there is. no disease infection. 

Washington: Dust experiments have 
given fairly satisfactory results in codling- 
moth control. where infestation was limited. 

West Virginia: With peaches, dust con- 
trols curculio, brown rot and seab, better 
than liquid spray. Codling-moth on apple, 
equal to liquid, but not efficient for scab 
and other fungous diseases. 

Wisconsin: Used. on steep hillsides 
where codling-moth is not bad, with fairly 
good results. Unsatisfactory in control of 


Where Dusting Is Advisable 


Where: an adequate water’ supply is not 
available for mixing liquid sprays, dusting 
is advisable. 

When liquid sprayers get behind on 
aeeount of rain or breakage, a dust sprayer 
isaboon. Thomas McKay, whom | know 
quite well, bought a dusting machine 
merely to help out in rush times, when put 

ind on account of the rain or on account 
Ohbreakage. ‘In large orchards, dusters 
have their place on that account,” he says. 
“On very hilly ground a dusting machine 
tam be used to advantage. Three or four 
tows'can be dusted at-a time, by shooting 
the:dust down the hillside. 
‘In peach orchards, dusting promises to 
much more effective than on apples. 
West Virginia tests show that sulphur is 
Wwe against peach scab and brown 
tot—two common peach foes. 


ze How To Use a Dusting Machine 


lere are several dependable machines on 
market. The manipulation of a dust- 
machine ie og but a little — 
necessary ore one can ate the 
feed:and direct: the delivery tube so as to 
ugh work with a minimum amount 
‘material. The air-borne dust moves 
slowly as compared with a spray 
Enis out under high: pressure; con- 


_ tly, it is more easily affected by 
ard. 


a 


reezes or air currents in the orch 
The material is most'easily applied when 
air is — or when there.is only a 
‘ery light: breeze. If: there is too «much 
breeze, the dust’ does’ not’ have sufficient 
unity to settle upon the trees; the 
fr of pof air movement pd iv theca 
iar ~ gel , i? ; , asty 
mids particuiariy undesirable, . it 
ems nece to use a duster at such a 
me, i, is often best) to ‘stop: the machine 
* & moment,.umtil' the wind) resumes its 
tidus! direction: or: velocity: The 
—. (Continued om page TI] 


‘gg much as liquid. For stone fruits . 


There are Auto-Spray outfits to meet 
every spraying need. Every farmer, 

ner, Itryman and home- 
owner needs at least one; many use 
several. Our free Spray Calendar 
will show you just how to get the 
very best results. 


Spray. Early 


Often 


OPER SPRAYING not only 
kills bugs but prevents rusts 
blights—if done in time. Keep 

your garden crops and fruit trees pro- 
tected from early spring by: using: a’ 


‘that anyone can manage one and: 
do good work. Pananed non-clog nozzle strains 
i skips and delays. 
vents deipping and . 


It is so simple 





Write today for our new catalog. Ask also for free Spray Calendar, prepared for us by Cornell expertss 
The E. C. Brown Company, 857 Maple St., Rochester, N: Y. 
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CKBEE’S“Fullof Life”’Seeds Nw, 
are of Highest Quality. . None 

better at any price. World Beating — 

Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION Nate Build 


I ( 
New Business 
liest of All, worth lic 


Radish—Ear Lettuce—Sensation worth 15e 
Gabbage—Perfection . worthlie Beet—Red King worth l5e 
Celery—Long Keeper worth20e Tomato—lverbearing, worth 20¢ 
10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, worth 25c—Full size packages 
This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25. 
Gaaranteed to please. Write yz mention this paper. 


f 
to help pay postage and packing and receive this valuable Bun Crop 
SEND 1 f S i ul Seed 


of, Sov, peepee, together with our, big etresien fame " 
H. W. BUCKBEE ®°"93p,23%3 FARMS 


NY af tenn all F Mh 
ee i 








Book. T uckbee’s F'am: of Life” Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Trees ThatThrive 
Harrisons’ Evergreens and Norway Maples 


are grown under the personal supervision of a 
Stanton bected by nearly 30 years’ experi- 
ence, trees will thrive for you as they 
have thrived for thousands of others throughout 
the country. demon 9 posse 

unexcelled, 

Harrisons’ Fruit Trees are budded from our 
own fruiting orchards. We supply Straw- 


berries—Everbearing and 30 other varicties— 
gad other small Fruits, 


Send for the 1920 catalog 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest growers of fruit trees in the world’? 
Box.12 Berlin, Maryland 





gUDAN OHSS 15 


tons 
x r em, ini live stock thaive ta 
this nutritious crop. beused for or cut for 
hay. Have recleaned gee0 bs eet 
Glover $6.40 bu. Alsike and 20 bu. Clover 
Fics attic tansy aioe 
Mutual Seed Co. Dept.209 til. 
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PIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept, 4, 
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Fresh Vesstables at 
Your Kitchen Door 


WHAT a convenience to have fresh vege- 
tables right at hand during the busy har- 
vest season and when company comes 
unexpectedly. Assure an extra gar- 
den this year by planting Gregory’s 
“Honest Seeds.” for 64 years the reliance 
of successful garden makers. These seeds 
are sure to grow and come true to type. 
Many are special Gregory strains not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Order early, before 
your favorite varieties are gone. 


Send for FREE Seed Book 
Our 1920 Seed Book—80 pages—describes the 
choicest «7 # f= leadin; Le both of 
vegetables and wers. You especially 
interested in our fine showing of 1920 novelties. 
Send a postal today. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


Established in 1856 
201 Elm Street Marblehead, Mass. 























There is Big Money in 
Strawberries 


and other small fruits these days. 
Strawberries sold as high as 50c 
a qt., $16 a bushel at wholesale. 
Are you receiving these high 
prices as a grower or paying them 
as a consumer? It makes a vast 
difference to your pocket book. 
You can grow nothing that gives 


I gg rs farmers who received 


returns. 
from % acre last year. ou live in a town a part 
our lawn or back yard i? 
Bedi "Ou “A aot yaw pine | plants set in April or May wi 
and continue ay Novem! ber 


Sein mae Lag poi Get our book 


make a fine straw 
and give ie 
“‘Farmer on 
postpaid and you will have all the 
We eal sel] Strawberries, Eeseberries. Blackberries, Goose- 
Gerries, Currant trees, Shrub trees. 
Beantifully illustrated cabs free. 


i. J. FARMER, Box 22, Pulaski, N. Y. 





bas oh - CAN BE GROWN 
elow All Others 
I vill ¢ am a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 
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Paes 200 Coed 
ROSES {28h or ies 


: BLOOM seiretie ioc. Sopa d Ser 


Conard & jones Co.—2. Pyie Pres.: A.Wintzer.V. P-Bax 25, West Grove, Pa. 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 


of the Fall Bearing and June sorts. We are intro- 
rears, Se year— oe ae 


any srewn, We also offer 
and other or Freit lants in Assortment. 
C. E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 7, Bridgman, Mich. 


| Forth plans ‘Corran os Sean 
eSeee om ty 


EATON, OHIO 
Raspberry. cur- 

trees thing to ill 
to answer this little ad, list Write 
THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 32. Michigan 
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Enough Fruit on a Half-Acre 


The illustration shows how to plant 
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Explanation of chart is found below 











VERY farm should produce enough 
fruit for use in the home. A half-acre 
of ground is all that is necessary. 

On the same plot of ground, the follow- 
ing can be grown: Apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, chefries, quinces, strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, goose- 
berries, currants, grapes. 

This plan may not suit everybody, but 
it will help a great many to get a large 
variety of fruits from a small area of land. 
Quinces are not provided for in the plan, 
but they may be worked in between the 
apple trees. In colder sections of the 
country, they might be substituted for the 
apricots suggested. 

The fruits provided for are as follows: 

Rows A and B: Nos. 1 to 5, apples; 

No. 6, apricot. 

Row C: Nos. 1 to 3, pears; Nos. 4 and 

5, sour cherries; Nos. 6 and 7, sweet 

cherries. 

Row D: Nos. 1 to 5, peaches; Nos. 6 

to 9, plums. 

Rows E, F, G: Section 1, raspberries 

(three varieties) ; section 2, black- 

berries (two varieties), and dewberries 

(one variety); section 3, currants 

(two varieties), and gooseberries (one 
variety); section 4, strawberries (four 

varieties). 

Row H: Grapevines, to be trained on 

trellis, which also serves as a fence. 

Apple trees are thirty-two feet apart in 
the rows. Pears and sour cherries are 
twenty-five feet apart in the row, Sweet 
cherries and apricots are twenty feet 
apart. Plums and peaches are twenty 
feet apart in the row. 


Varieties To Plant 


It isimpossible to say what variety would 
do for all states. The thing to do is to 
write to your Director of Extension, or to 
your Experiment Station, and find out 
what varieties of fruit and berries have 
been definitely tried out and found to be 
hardy in your locality. There are some 
states in which a single variety is hardy in 
one section and not in another. Another 
help is to write to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, C., for a 
list of varieties that have been tried out for 
the different sections. 
Locating the fruit garden: All things 
being equal, place it close to the house. 
The ground must be well drained. Select 
a spot where the cold air will not settle. 
Avoid light, sandy soils, and heavy clays. 
A deep subsoil that is friable and porous 
enough to allow the roots to penetrate, is 


desirable. 
stock: Good nursery 
stock is necessary : 


Hoffman’ s Seed Oa 


Unstained — not sprouted — sound — 
weigh 40 to 44 lbs. per measured hel: 
unclipped. The grains here shown ar th 
famous “Shadeland Climax’’—a tree oat 
ve yielded 100 bushels per acre—a wonda 
ful stooler. 
west—you never saw nicer oats. “Shadela 
Climax” are early—rust-resistan io 0 
lodge, Other oats varieties, both of the “tre 
and “side” type—all heavy yielders, 


Hoffman’s 1920 Farm Seed 


offers seed en every farm 


sent ‘eee with oats , other cease 
mention Farm Journal. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Ine, 








Obtaining nurse: 
or a good fruit gardén. 
Asa rule, it is better for a grower to deal 
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growers and all lovers of flo 
stand-bys; tells of many new vari 


ers 
ding aut authority on vegetable, 
Plants, bulbs, and fruits. 13 


Wiha Ste 
by or the best apoyo - sued 


_ JAMES VICK’S SONS, as . 


Rochester, N.Y. 


LOVER 


Buyers Save eee Mom 


per Bu. lower when we bough’ 
low. You save by te 








brces eet 
Nl tested, pure Ili: polsgrown, High Erma 

oly Guaranteed satisfactory or 

short, Don’t waitfor higher prices. 

will astonish you, Have Timothy $5. @s Set lo ov a 

Alsike & Timothy $8.10; Sudan ress 15c and all Gr 

at greatly reduced prices. Sold subject to yA 

save you money and give youquick beaded 

samples,low prices and Big Money Pate Ba: Gu 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 409, € 


Good Nursery § 








is Scarce | 


but we offer early bu} 
most attractive list o 
saving Group Offers. 
today for Free book. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS &: 
Box 32 Moorestown, 








FREE FE] rm 
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Plants 23° 4 
bor one aaa 
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Imp. Dwar Bluebe 


(Huckleberry) 
Large, luscious—almost seedless. Yields 
without a culture—very pce OE 
Also the best Strawberries, Ras: Black 
ete. Fruit, Nut and Ornamen ee Ds, 
Roses, Hedge Plants d Gender | Roots. ” Our des 
Catalog No. i gives details. It is FREE. 


J. T. LOVETT, Inc., raat tein 


Berry Spoctitiete’ tor 42 Year 
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Hardy—grown in cold lorth. 
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A Planet Jr. garden tool 


helps the best seeds to produce more abundantly because it cultivates 
carefully, accurately and properly, It makes your work more profitable 
because it saves time, labor and money. Strongly and carefully made 
to last.a lifetime. Fully guaranteed, 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator 
and Plow sows all garden seeds (in hills or drills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, 
hoes and cultivates them all through the season. A -hand-machine that does the work so . 
thoroughly, quickly and easily that it pays for itself in a single season, 

No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe js stronger, better made and finished than any other 
one horse cultivator. Because it does a greater variety of work in corn, potatoes and other 
Crops in rows, and does it more thoroughly, it enables you to increase your yield, Culti- 
vates deep or shallow in different width rows. Its 


it 


urseries good 
selected nursery, 
plants that have good root 
rule, each plant should have 
i ts and many smailer ones. 
hair-like roots su ts a 
ed hairy-root. Wart-like 
or main stem just below 
indicate crown-gall. In 
case, destroy the plant. 
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epth regulator and extra 
long frame make 
it steady 


' Care of Plants from Nursery 


f or plants arrive from the nursery 

J wom time, heel them in. Heeling 

means to dig a trench in the ground, 

et the trees or plants in it, and cover the 
with earth 


The bundies should be shaken apart, 
ind the roots separated when they are 
jlaced in the trench, so that the soil can 

‘wotked-in between the roots, thus ex- 

g the air. In this way the trees can 
¥ in good shape for several weeks. 
gheuld begin before the buds open. 


Planting Should Be Done Carefully 


3efore ting, all broken roots should 
F) me eee slender roots should 


ye shortened to correspond with the main 


oot system. 
Make the holes large eno 
there is reom fer the roots wi 


Set the trees an inch or two d than 
sheod in the — row. This rule 
to all plants but strawberries, 
‘dhouid be planted so that the crown 
(eeven with the surface of the ground. 

After a few shovelfuls of soil have been 
lever the roots, slightly raise and 
Ag plant once or twice, to work the 
the reots. Firm the soil 

the roots as filling 


progresses. Fill 
holes even with the surface, or slightly 


FREE 72-page Catalog. Ilustrates tools doing 

actual farm and garden work and describes over 

55 Planet Jrs. including Seeders, Wheel- 
Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Harrows, 

Opeherd. Beet and Pivot- ww GZ 

1 Riding Cultivators. . q 

Write for di today. z 4 es 

. we. 
S.L. ALLEN & CO, Inc. \ | 9] apieeee 
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fg the title of our 1920 catalogue— the beautiful and tural 
publi grevingn, swag Atal of 184 8 colored a plates and over 300; 


results without exaggera It isa m 
ion of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embe 
the result of over 


-two years of rience, T logue 
the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual olfers = 
Eve 


Em Envelo 
Ponte, Cash ” 


so that 
out cram- 


ERSON” CO 
Aaters, Fiend liant 
@ coupon env which whee 


t Payment on any order a 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. cons: « 
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; Oust Spraying Is Not a Failure 
© (Continued from page 69] 


hours seem best suited for dusting. 
has often been suggested that dust 
be made at a time when the 

fare wet with rain or dew, but a 
‘Perfect distribution can be secured 
it when the leaves are dry. 

settle very uniformly over the 

to leaves or fruits 





AMIEL) 40¢ Worth of 
‘eS a 3 Flower Seeds 25c 
| 25c postpaid = contains one 


7 J Our Big Value. Collection 
TS packet of each of the follow- 


if appli 

are dry; it will find its way 
tiny hairs to better advantage 
spray applications. But if 
comes in contact with drops of 


“yee heavily dusted so that the 
will show from a distance, as in 
oa spray, but there is er of 

With the Ingen coating of 

. i r power out- 

teldem n to stop the team 
we cient amount of 

Upon the tree. The machine should 
mally be kept moving through the 

id, while dust is being discharged, 

5 yn to close down 

ed Somewhat, especially when dusting 
: In the case of peach trees, or 


Bat apple trees, closely planted, it is 


Pfacticable to dust as many as three 
® once. As previously stated, the 
should be made when there is 

me wind; under such. conditions, 
will settle very uniformly over 
thetree, GL. WW. 


Sins 


J ing varieties: Sweet Alyssum, Dwarf Nastur- 

tium, African Marigold, Fine Mixed Petunia, 

Single Mixed Portulaca, Double Mixed Zinnia, Phlox 

Drummondii, Giant Mixed Cosmos. The collection 
if purchased separately would cost 40c. 

Send Today for Our Free Garden Guide 
T t, when and how to plant for best results, 
Shows how to make your garden cut the cost of living. 
Free Flewer Seeds with Orders ef 50 Cents and ever 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept.D, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Vi/fons yLlhoroughbred 

Binywawberry Plants 

Midig) AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
LANTERS 


DIRECT TO P 
Get Our Big Catalog 


IT’S FREE 


And Save 25% On Your Order 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 
20 Vine St. Salisbury, Md. 
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because ft sprays uniformly, does not 

and ajune the seek, ool eaves it {a condition for 
Sa ~~ treatment. Fy boy can operate 

I¢ works eutomatiealion ” . i 


Write for circulars and full information 
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SAVE 1/2 


Your “Gas” 
and ALL 
Your Trouble 


Evidence!—‘‘I showed 
82.3 miles on Maxwell 
demonstration with 
U. & J. Carburetor— 
3242 miles per gallon 
with Ford.”’ 


M. E. Seott, Berry, Ia. 


U. & J. CARBUKETOR 


Doubles Mileage — Guaranteed to 
Start car in Zero weather—No Priming. 

Entirely NEW >rinciple—not a moving 
part—Simple. Mas the Pep and Power. 

58,000 delighted users. Now ready for 
Pord, Dodge, Maxwell] and Overland. 


15-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Money-back Guarantee 
DEALERS—Service Stations, Salesmen: 
The “U. & J.” sells on demonstration—in- 
stalled in thirty minutes—seme good 
open territory. 

U. & 3. rene TIMER will last 

tong as the car. Price $1. 


U. & J. CARBURETOR CO. 
Dept. 211— 507 W. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
~-replaces 

the horse 





tivates, mows hay, 
uls loads; does anyfarm or gar en work 
done by one horse or by hand 
tter and cheaper. Solves labor rob. 
e original one-horse tractor, 
end proven on thonsands of farms. Also di _ 
we gas engine belt work and moves from one 
another under ‘ts ow power <@,\ 
=—useful the year around, Wnite for 
foteresting free booklet. 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
872 Sixth Avenue South 





Transmit Your Voice Clearly 
you talk over a Stromberg-Carison 
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Confessions of 250 Tractor Ownel 


By GEORGE KEPPEL 
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This New York tractor-does vineyard work as well as a team 


farmers think of their tractors. Not 

that they all think alike; nor are all 
their tractors alike. But there are certain 
points about tractors on which these owners 
think alike; and about all these tractors 
there are certain points which are alike. 
The detailed reports from these tractor 
Owhers were secured by the government 
during the war. 

The tractor woe ape furnished the 
information are diversified 
farming. On practerall ity all the farms, at 
least six crops are f On many of the 
farms eight or nine crops are raised. More 
than one-third of the crop acreAge on prac- 
tically all the farms is devoted to hay—a 
fact that is important, since most tractors 
are used little if at allin conneetion with 
haying. The soil of the farms is rather 
heavy loam with heavy clay subsoil; sur- 
yar : rolling. Small stones are plentiful 

ones often quite numerous. 
et all I these conditions firmly fixed in your 


[ie is to tell you what 250 New York 


mind, for they are the important things to | 


remember. 
Advantages and Disadvantages 


Half of the tractor owners emphasized the 
fact that tractors work faster than horses. 

The saving in man labor was the next 
adv antage in importance. This is only 
natural, since a tractér will permit one 
man.to do work faster than formerty. 

The third point in importance en which 
all agreed was the better quak 


of unsatisfactory work on hilly or 
land. A few mentioned the expense, 
— 

A few had difficulty in using tract 
small or irregular fields—a diss 
easily overcome by rearranging the 
and relocating fences. Always, a 


should be as large as possible, Teche ie 


tractor or team. ‘Turning is expens 
Lack of power was mentioned by 

men—a fault of choice of machine, 1 

than anything else. 


Were the Tractors Profitable 


Eighty-four of the tractor owners 
“ves” to that question. It is plain # 
tractor must be profitable to justif 
one; the farm business must bo a 
enough to make the use of a 
nomical. Of those who reported ft 
profitable, one-third inereased their § 
ing acreages after buying their 


those who reported tractors un arofit- 


able, only one-tenth becreased their 
of farmed land. f 


As to the size of tractors—the ni | 


of three-plow tractors (the size 
numerous throughout the country) Wa 
two-thirds of the number of twe 
tractors. 

Of 237 owners, 118 said that the 
plow dractors are more suitable thar 
two-plow machines; 110 recommend 
two-plow outfits. Most of the ow ner 
150 or fewer crop acres reecommeé 





ity of work done by tracters. 
Oaly @ small percentage of the 
users mentioned as an ad- 
vantage the economy of using 
tractors or the power available 
for belt-work, or the use of 
tractors for hot weather work. 
This last peint is an important 
one where much plowing must 
be done in hot weather. 

When it comes to disad- 
vantages, half of the tractor 
owners said they eould not use 
their tractors on moist soil, on 
account of miring and soil p 
ing. This is quite a - 
vantage where farms have 
moist, low spots even after the 
rest of the field will do to work. 

Next in goa was the 
inability to efficient oper- 
ators. This , iter tly 0 
not only to the fatues to in 
New York. 

Delays from breakdowns 
came third in importance among 
disadvantages. This is often 
due to inefficient operators, 
and to inability te.get repairs 
from service stations, the last 


ber 4 a mighty important 
P*yrequent mention was made. 
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outfits. A two-plow tractor does 

% furnish enough power for separators 
Jarge ensilage cutters, and the like; required 
oa many farms with 150 crop acres. 

" Mhree-plow outfits are favored on farms 
with more than 150 crop acres. Many 

* machines which pull three plows in other 
wetions where ground is level will pull 
- gply two plows on these New York farms. 


Life of Tractors 


Those who reported their tractors profit- 
able gave 9.5 years as the average esti- 
mate for the life of their tractors; those 
, d tractors unprofitable, 5.8 
This makes me believe, and per- 
it will you, that those who reported 
tractors unprofitable did not take care of 
their machines, and that the tractors were 
table largely because of that. It is 
ult to say what the average life of a 
frattor is, for not: many of the latest model 
fractors have been worn out. However, 
itis conceded to be somewhere near eight 
years, with good care and upkeep. 

The length of life of a tractor depends, 
too, on the amount it is used. On these 
950 farms, the average use of a tractor was 
fifty-four days a year, including home and 
custom work. On farms with fewer than 
100 crop acres the average use at home was 
thirty-three days a year. On farms with 
from 151 to 250 crop acres the average use 
at home was forty-seven days. Tractors 
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with horses. Only six per cet said the 
work was not done so well. 

The quality of work depends a great 
deal on the implement: drawn, and the 
operator. No machine will do good work, 
whether pulled by tractor or horses, unless 
properly hitched and adjusted. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the users said tractors are 
all right for use on plowed land. 

Forty-eight per cent of the users said 
their tractors were not disabled a single 
day during the entire season. Of the re- 
maining fifty-two per cent, the average 
number of days tractors were out of com- 
mission when needed was 6.25 days to a 
farm. 

Righty-two per cent said the tractors 
were operated by the owner or one of his 
family, and that the quality of work was 
best. under this arrangement. 

The displacement of horses was rather 
negligible—only 1.2 horses per tractor. On 

[Continued on page 77] 
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What Tractor Shall I Buy? 


Might as well ask, “What kind of bread 
shall I eat?” It all depends on what kind 
of bread a man likes, and whether any 
particular kind sets well on his stomach, 
and otherwise agrees with him. 

Many tractors are being made now. 
Some people like all tractors, others con- 








A tractor of the caterpillar 


i: on small farms. were used for custom work 


more than those on large farms. 
Repair bills for the first year’s use varied 


‘from a few cents to $100—the average 
| being $11. The average repair bill for the 
second year (only 102 owners reported) 


$34. For the third year, thirty 

= owners.reported. an average repair 
of $101. 

This means that for the first three years 

B annual repair charge is about four per 

ent of the first cost; this would increase 

tron. This is higher than for corn-belt 


ctor Labor Is Not Cheaper Than Horses 


fom figures secured from these 250 own- 
ts, this fact is determined: The cost of 
ing field work with a tractors as great 
§ with horses, omitting the item of man 
por. This last item averages lower with 
ictors, for one man can do more work 
ih a tractor. 
;+herefore, the advantage of a tractor is 
% that it reduces the cost of farm work, 
but that it enables one man to handle more 
‘Stop acres. Men who-expect to reduce the 
& of farm operations with a tractor 
t remember this: 
ed help? Eighty-five per cent. of the 
ers stated that they saved money on _ 
ed help — getting eran PE 
erage annual savings per farm on fifty- 
ven farms which furnished estimates 
88 $213. This is equivalent to one man 
00.25 days at $4 a day. 
aity per cent of the owners report that 
kis just as well 


| done with tractors as 


+ et Peewee Be +e 


purchasing. 
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type pulling three plows 


demn all tracters. Neither class of people 
isright. One man may have better suceess 
with one kind of a machine; another may 
find another type best for him. It must 
always be more or less a question of the 
place where the tractor is to be used. 

A few days ago I was present when a 
number of different tractors were being 
exhibited. The demonstration had been 
arranged for the purpose of enabling 
farmers to see just what these machines 
could and would do. Each machine was 
given its piece of land to plow. All were 
under the control of seme man who was 
supposed to be an expert. It was interest- 
ing to watch these various tractors at 
their work. Some worked well, others 
did a poor job. The conclusion I arrived 
at was ihat for that particular kind of a 
farm, a number of the machines would be 
a failure, while one or two would work 
successfully. It was a good object lesson 
for the big crowd of present, for 
each man could determine for himself 
whether any one of the tractors would do 
for his place. 

No farmer should buy a tractor of any 
kind witheut having it tried out on his 
farm, or under similar conditions. It may 
be he would have to see a number of ma- 
chines at work, and under different condi- 
tions of season, before he would be able 
to satisfy himself which he would get. the 
most value out of. The tractor is the 
coming thing for many kinds of farm work, 
but-we need to know our soil, know our 
machine and know ourselves before 
Farmer Vincent. 
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| Plant Your Garden 


Send for our little catalogue, It lists for 
your garden, the same vigorous we 
grow for market gardeners, 

The seed we offer is only of those vege- 
tables proven best by our 22 years of ex-~ 
perience; there is no bewildering.eonfusion 
of other than the most desirable varieties, 

Our catalogue also lists three special 
seed collections, sent tpaid for 25c, 50e 
and $1.00. All are full sized packets, se- 
lected from our best varieties, and at less 
cost than if ordered separately, | 

Increase your ‘yields this year with our | 
Early Wonder Silage Corn, Northern Won- } 
der Oats and Timothy and Alsike Pasture 
Mixture. All described in detail in-ourcata- 
logue. Be sure to seid for it. 


FORREST SEED CO. 
Box 52, Cortland, N. Y., | 








Anewer the farmer's big questions: 
How'can Ihave a good garden with 
least expenset How can the wife 
have plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the bome table with least labor? 


This Hill or Drill Seeder 
and Wheel Hoe Combined 


' solves the garden labor problem. Takes«the place 


of many tools—stored in small space, 
Sows, covers, cultivates, weeds, 
ridges, etc., better than old-time 
tools. A woman, boy or girl 

can push it and doa day’s 
band-work in 60 minutes, 
binations 





Don’t fail to.in igate these ¥ 

Timothy .e over bu. Sudan 

Alsike Clover and Timothy $8.30. Clover and other 

and Field Seeds at Jow»prices, All soldsubjeetto 

Government Test under an absolute 

antee. Weare specialists in 

80 as to save'you money and give quick service. Send 

for our money-saving Seed Guide which explainsall, 
er 


We je 2 Mes rt Seed now end. save money, 


}- Dept. 609 





Food is scarce. Produce 


a 4 Cn he et my s 

mated an er 

Our catalog tells about these, 

gives many o 
e farmer and gardener, 





& B. LINCOLN, Seed Grows 


Street Chicago, 


comp 
J.A. 
39 South La Salle 

a 


su GRAPE VINES 





69 varieties, Also Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best ¥ 
Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for Me, ee 
hive catalog free. edonia, N.Y. 


EPWts GOESCH, Box A, Fr 


same 
eee 


Chicago, fil. : 


Forrest's Fertile Seeds | | 
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N the wettest weather—over the muddiest ground 

—you can keep your feet as dry as in boots— 

and yet have. all the lightweight comfort of a 
leather shoe! 


_ Farmers everywhere are strong for the new U. S. 
Bootee—a water-tight, lace rubber shoe that is just 
' the thimg for every-day serviec around the farm. 
* It was designed originally 
for miners, who give a shoe 
harder wear than almost 
any other class of men. Miners 
must have a water-proof shoe 
that will not tire their feet. So 
the U. S. Bootee was specially 
made to withstand the rough- 
est wear—absolutely water- 
tight—and yet light and com- 
| fortable. 
_ Today it’s fast becoming popu- 
lar all over the country—with 
farmers and all men who have 








The Protection of a Boot— J 
The Comfort of a Shoe” 


A miner’s rubber shoe that farmers everywhere are wearing 


















“U. S.” Rabbers — A wide range of 
models in light and heavy styJes to 
meet every need. Made in all sizes, * 
for men, women and children. 











Be 


to work much out-of-doors. Worn right over you C 
sock like an ordinary shoe, the U.S. Bootee giva ~ 
perfect protection always—whatever job you have — 
on hand. Its light weight and its smooth, easy fil” 
will give you a new idea of real comfort in rubbe/ 7 
footwear. Strength, of course, is just as impor 
tant as comfort. At the very places where rubba ~~ 
footwear is usually weakest, tht 
U.S. Boetee has been madé — 
strongest. Its sole consists OF 
heavy layers of the finest @ 
rubber. All other points of 

strain are specially reinforced 
Ask your dealer today to show 
you a pair of the new U. 5 
Bootees. Note their water 
proof, smooth rubber surfact 7 
—feel how pliable and comfort 
able they are — examine fo 
yourself their wonderful built 


to-wear construction. 
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33 * “7. Ss.” ° 

Other “U.S.’’ Models—all built for Pid ib cagetite sangper eye ai 

washed off easily. Warm as arce 

the hardest wear tic. ‘Absolutely wntertiahen. All 

. , , weights and sizes; in red, black, 
No matter how much you’re on your feet, nor what and white. 







sort of work you do—you can find in U. S. rubber 
footwear exactly what you need. 






There’s the U. S. Arctic, designed especially for wear 
in cold, snowy weather; U. S. Rubbers, made in ‘all 
% sizes and styles for men, women, and children; the 
; U.S. Walrus that slips right over your regular shoes; 
and U. S. Boots, which you'll find described below. 
Every one of these medels is made with the same 
care in the details of construction as the U. S. Bootee. 
‘ Tough, heavy. soles—special reinforcements at toe 
‘and heel—and always the highest quality rubber— 
these points are winning U. S. rubber footwear 
thousands of new friends every year. 


Ask for U. S. rubber footwear—it means solid wear 
and long service for your money. 



















“U.S.” Boots—Reinforced where the 
wear is hardest 















I—The Sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest 
rubber. 


2—Back of the heel—Every step you take puts 
a strain on the seam’in back. At this point 
every U. S. boot is reinforced with ten 
thicknesses. 


3—The toe—Won’t break through like the tos 3 
in se many boots, It has three heavy layers, 
a special toe-cap, and an extra sheet of highest 
quality rubber on the outside. 


(4@=The “‘bend’’ in front—A boot has no lac- 
ing in front to “give” as you walk, Every 
mile yeu cover, the rubber there bends and 
buekles 750 times. Six heavy thicknesses 
give long wear to U. S. boots at this point. 
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“U. S.”? Boots are made in all sizes” 
and styles—Short, Storm King, 
Sporting, and Hip. In red, black 
and white. Made on good com- 


fortable Josey sroné and toush Ask for U.S: RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 
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United States Rubber Company 
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UNHAMPERED! | 


ORSES’ shoulders often become 

galled, chafed and bruised when 

doing heavy work in spring--the time when you need 

them most. Avoid such evils this year. You can, at 
a@surprisingly low cost, by fitting your horses with 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads 


Unstuffed collar pads lack the soft, absorbent, cushion-like 
features which distinguish Tapatco Pads, filled with our speci- 


New Patented 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 


Astacns wire staple rein- 
forced by felt washer firm- 
By grips hook to body of pad even 
thongh cover has been weakened 
by sweat and long usage. This 
Bengthenslifeof oe f It isthegreat- 
est improvement since we invent- 
the hook. Used on all our 
enly on pads made by us. 


{Apo Products 
% — or city—for farm buildings orresi- 3 
dences, metal roofing is RMA unequaled. oa 


ured. Actual weather a 


sociating golvaniin’: nufacti 
= have proved f cuportorityor § is maueoriel for Roofing, Tanks, 


‘Tin Plates 


id by leading dealers. Send f 


ally prepared Composite Stuffing, 
Stuffed pads are the best safeguard 
against shoulders of horse being 
chafed, galled and bruised. They 
not only afford better protection than 
other kinds, but also make possible 
the use of worn horse collars that 
otherwise must be thrown away. 


Low In Price---Long Lasting 


Tapatco Collar Pads embody every 
desirable feature in pad construction 
and their constant use is real econ- 
omy. They cost so little and do so 
much that no one should work a 
horse without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 
We also manufacture a complete line of 
Riding Saddle Pads 


The American Pad and 
Textile Company 


Greenfield, 0. f:2sis= Brasck. 
“Thirty-Eight Years in Making Pads” 


STONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled 
Look tor for the Keystone added be 


below regular brands. 


or free “Better Buildings’’ booklet. ; 


ANERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tractor Does } 
By CHAS. OLIVE, Mi 


ISCUSSING tractors theo 
with John Novak, of Mim 

found another example of 
tractors are doing. ae 

“Pve used a tractor for four 
Novak, “and am sorry I’ve ng t 
longer. I have only 160 acres” 
diversified farming, but my 
been a good investment. I gam 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and @ 
Most of the work connected wit 
Crpeter I do with the tra 

or plowing, disking, harrowi 
and lots of other things, 
cultivated the corn with it, 
row steam cultivator. I did 
too, although I must-admit ths ir" 
a plant here and there. I algo plo 
my land with the tractor, and tg 
pulling the hay wagons. The g 
can pull two mowers, or two six 
plows, or a disk; tooth-harrow | 
all at once. 

“On the average, I’m able ¢ 
my tractor as much work as won 
with a team of three horses, 7 
I’ve figured that a tractor is mores 
ical than horses. I’ve 
Repair on tractor, a rin 
kerosene for fuel, $2.60; 
sixty cents; services of a Man, 
these amount to $6.70 a day for 
work. For horse work there will i 
for two men, and $6 for six hom 
amounting to $11.50 a day, not Oot 
harness wear or any other expensem) 
a tractor is idle it consumes 
requires no attention; but he . 
whether they work or not, anda 
cared for every day. My ‘tractor i 
to handle and keep up; when [mj 
with it I drive it into_the shed 
think of it till I use it again, leas 
quires some repair. a 

“T used to have eight good I 
now I can get along wit fou 
more cattle and sheep ins 
only eighty acres of wheat, and m 

oats., I sow a pound of 

each acre of oats. As soon ast 
harvested I turn in the sheep 1 
and they forage there Ail late f ; 
sow some turnip-seed in-the corm: 
last. time I cultivate it, and # 
tons of turnips for the cattle d 
Turnips are excellent for milk ¢ 

“T farmed when I was pOUngE 
a the work too hard for tt 


bY 


received, so I quit. However, Fy 
| been interested i in agriculture, al 


on reading farm papers, and finally# 
the farming business again, buttt 
in a different way. One-of thef 
I bought was the tractor. I 
milking-machine, and keep mal 
cows than formiérly. 
modern machines, is easier and pl 
If it were not for the tractor, a 
and milking machine, I probaly 
quit farming again. “a 
“T believe that a farmer 
eighty acres can afford a tra 
much handier than horses wheal 
g out and do a little piece of W 
urry. Harnessing up a team ¢ 
quite a task. If a man does 4 
enough work of his own to 
tor going all the time, he can 
neighber= with, it, or hire it OUt 
laborers are not very plentiful, 


| available are high priced, 80 . 


farmers prefer to do the work 

with the aid of rig 

find no trouble in hiring out 

near! all the time when 1 dom ot 
aiyaelf. I get such good pay 10 

of the wieehinie that it costs mem 

run it on my own farm.” 





Worry always reaches out ni 0 
row and C0 











ors for Orchard Work 


Chautauqua-Erie fruit belt, in 
Pyestern New York and Pennsylvania, 


striking demonstrations of the 
EP leatiiecties of She tractor in modern 
| fmit growing. The profit side of many 
; shows what : nscorosngg 2 _— 
king for these men, from early 
2 Be plowing and cultivating, to late fall 
"marketing of the crop. Tractors, with 
" gitachments for orchard work, are be- 
ing popular with fruit growers with 
» afficient acreage to warrant the invest- 
ment. In the orchard and vineyard, trac- 
" qors with attachments are achieving as 
results as tractors in general and grain 
They multiply the acreage one 
man can successfully operate. ‘ 
'* There was much said against the earlier 
| models of tractors, and some of this was 
merited. But tractors now come nearer 
| the ideal for general and special working 
' gonditions, provided care is exercised in 
ing the model and _horse-power 
. guitable for the special task. 
tractor, with an orchard gang-plow 
, will handle the greater part of 
the land between tree rows, either throw- 
ing soil away from or toward the trees. 
Or, with cultivator attached, a tractor can 
be used for cultivating between the rows 
after plowing is completed. 

A spring-tooth harrow attachment may 
~ be used in two, three or four sections so as 
best to accommodate the width of tree 
rows-in harrowing. The teeth will pene- 
_ trate five to six inches in monet “ig | hard 
ground. E. W. G. 


Confessions of Tractor Owners 
4 fContinued from page 73] 
| farms with a wide diversification it is more 
| dificdlt to displace horses. If tractors are 
used for cultivating and for hauling, more 
_ horses can be displaced. 
One-third of the owners who used their 
tractors*for custom work stated that the 
mga did not pay them. For the forty- 
two per cent who used their tractors for 
tustom work, the average number of days 
each outfit was used for this purpose was 
" y-four a eg te a . 
}is impossible to get best ts wit 
"tractors unless the implements used with 
‘them are designed for tractors. For this 
"Teason, more horses are sometimes kept 
“alter 4 tractor is purctiansd than would 
therwise be needed. 


'. . Take These with You 
He conclusions from this investigation 
in cy, valuable to eastern farms, 
motto those alone. Some are applic- 
to’small or diversified farms in west- 
‘southern or corn-belt sections. 
ork can not; be done more cheaply, 
rapidly with a tractor. 
ot farmer would find a tractor 
tadle, for first cost is high, and there 
% enough work on his farm to make it 
h while. 
it when a well-made and well-chosen 
orhas a chance to keep busy, it is 
faily profitable. : 


xwindows in automobile back curtain, 
MaMAll washers and paper staples which 
M can buy at any stationery or drug- 
mre. In the sketch, A is. the curtain ; 
athe piece of isinglass ; C is the brass 
; fastener ; D, D are paper washers. 


PAPER CLIP 
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Wood is Scarce—Coal is Hi 
Build a WARM House 


\ JITH the winter winds howling and the 


cold creeping through the thin. weather- 
boards, the family in grandfather’s boyhood 
hugged the stove a little tighter, while someone 
fetched another armful of wood. But today, 
firewood is fast disappearing and the cost‘of coal 
climbs steadily higher. The remedy is a warm 
house—built of 


Natco Hollow Tile 


The still-air spaces in the walls resist temperature changes 
and prevent to andar These walls require no painting 
and will not burn or decay. The saving in coal bills, 
upkeep and insurance make a Natco House cheapest in 
the long run. 


Our free book, “Natco on the Farm,” describes 
Natco buildings of many types. Write for it today. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1269 Fulton Building 


Pittsburgh Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution 


Natco House, 
Alex Doyle, 


ri 


gh 


Natco XXX 
Heilow Tile 
used in walls 
that are 
stuccoed, 





Ata Goat et t sore Cord! Factory to.user. Greatest labor saver § 





invented. 
‘oday al Offer and Low | log at the rate of a foot aminute. Does 
Direct Price on the pln Fy. ae Man | workof 
Saw, the first made and direct from bps 


OTTAWA OG 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low py iy or parang oy hej « 
or narrow tires. ‘or wood wheels 
¥ ¢ f all kinds. Write 
uae Ses. Wagon a Sg 
IG WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, lil. 
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WAGON LANTERNS 


LIGHT THE NIGHT TRAFFIC 
ON EVERY COUNTRY HIGHWAY 





Lanterns are furnished in several styles 
in varying sizes to suit every re- 


D’ ETZ Wagon, Dashboard and Driving 


and 
quirement. 


All of these Lanterns are made of best grade, full weight 
metals and are strongly put together to stand up under the 
jolts and jars of hard service. All are generous light pro- 
ducers. The standard finish is black enamel. 


The Lantern illustrated is the “Cold Blast” Dietz “Road- 
ster” —a Lantern only 11% inches high which gives a 
light of 10 C. Power. This Lantern and all other Dietz 
Wagon and Driving Lanterns, excepting Dashboard 
Lanterns, show a ruby light to the rear, affording protec- 
tion from motor vehicles and cofnplying with State Laws. 


A good Wagon Lantern is-essential for protection. Ask 
your dealer to show you his line of Dietz Wagon Lanterns. 


R. E. Dietz CoMPany 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns 
in the World 


FOUNDED 1840 


DIETZ LANTERNS 
FOR THE FARM 


HAND: LANTERNS 


WAGON AND DRIVENG 
LANTERNS 


WALL LANTERNS 
MOTOR TRUCK LAMPS 





Tired Backs and Tire 


Tigene 


joy out of a trip. 
certain a tire does not 


stop and make a repair, 

comes on “like a thief in the igh 
This brings up the neee ity. 

pump—one of the greatest « 

with which present-day mote 


anything to do. a 


Never go riding unless you 
tire pump is in good repair. tn vo 
to have some fellow traveler lem 
Paitin pour ta, hinge 
wait on you; or, his pump x2 
any better shape than yours, - x 

Of the hand-pumps, those,» 
three barrels are best. Inside thes 
there are plunger leathers whi 


and get stiff from use, for a g al 


heat, is generated when mp 
This will cause-a pump to lous gal 
and necessitate more pumping te 
into the tire than would be 


things were different; and ther int 


more eg wg thes Violent a 
pumping by t 16 som 
when two take hold of the pump 
one on each side—and do the 
Many make pumping harder 
sary on account, of the tension ung 
they place themselves-while doi 
Pump by arm. motion for a 
then alternate with back action 


will find it more restful. When tie 
mon forms of hand-pumps are { -. 


be leaking, or it takes longes 
to get air into the tire 

have_new. plunger leathers = put i 
can make these ye of 
or you can buy the 

ing the old ones with. of 
vaseline will of 

tion and make t 


kero 


& a 
Wie 


x 


Never overdo this oiling, for some 


ease may tah into the tire 
- the rubber. 
ithout praising any & 
inclined to-favor the ae dri 
above all others. 
motor of your car will do the 
you need to do is to sit ind 


With such oP ' 


qenaeco the ais lin With thes 


ven reenee, Yor Lica can 
any pressure desir “uous ap 
never pump in _ 


pressure needed. lg rey none 


sweat and worry that usually ¢ 
the hand-driven pumps. 
clothes and a calm mind you ¢ 
motor fill your tires and 


in the same condition you began. 


The Paine Bigice sky cig pump 1} 
the pistons, wh 


pe Snails stake aoe heres, 
-case. There is a Ghat? 


pump to hold back the.e 
the air line. 
After considerable trouble iy 
our hand-pumps in good order W 
a motor-driven pump and 
that we have less tire trouble # 


Whether the presence of the mote 


Eke. acts as. a preventive 


in a ch 

developed a different style of @ 
me, I do not: know. phoh 
cided to take the backache ¢ 
trouble, and I have done it. 


ary 


— 4 
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This Motor Truck Shovels Snow 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


Y y Vj Yy Y 4 14 Y , 
nutaaes | 
y 
Built in the Largest 
Exclusive | 


ustity seg orm | 
oh years sncseae Ye ee 








Waite for lateag entalg bh pig | 


Save $15 to$500 | 








The main roads in Flathead county, Mont., are kept open in this way 
heavy timber is bolted; braces. extend 
from this timber to the spreader boards, 
which are hung in such manner that they 
can be raised to avoid poles, fences or 
bridge railings. - The spreader boards are 
used to push back to.the sides of the road 
the ridges left by the plow. 

Special cleats are securely bolted to the 
rear wheels of the truck to give the wheels 
traction. The front wheels are set in 
specially designed runners, shod with 
half-inch, quarter-round steel shoes, These 
run easier than wheels and stick to the road. 
No difficulty is experienced in steering. 

on heavy snowbanks—was built of heav The plow itself weighs between 700 and 
Seber faced with 2x4’s and covered wit 800 pounds, part of which is transmitted 
— Se cutting edge wasfaced with by the tackle to the rear of the truck. 


county engineer of Flathead 
ay, Mont., invented this useful 
and unique method of keeping the 
ys free from. snow during the 

P By the use of new and second- 


fund 1 material he equipped the county 
motor truck with a railroad type snow- 
Eee 


the erent ext ¢ a adie he 

| bolted a heavy timber. To this the plow 
hung with heavy double hinges. The 
Pa, made after the fashion of those seen 
@ most railroads—with a pointed and 
‘arrow nose, to give the truck a good hold 





ch steel. A 6x6-inch timber ex- 
perpendin! arly from the nose of the 
Othis a block and tackle is attached, 
to the rear of the truck. By 
_tueans of the block and tackle the elevation 
“ d the plow is regulated so that the sleigh 
| Wad is not damaged by removing all the 
) mow, and still the motor trucks, auto- 
and farmers’ heavy loads can get 

x without trouble. 
“On éither side of the truck spreader 
Meatds are attached. Across the back a 


asoline, oil and tools are carried in the 
body of the truck. The truck, plow and 
equipment weigh about six tons. 

In Flathead county a growing inter- 
city transportation system is developing, 
which includes automobiles and motor 
trucks. Motor busses take the children 
to and from the high school. Therefore, 
it is essential that the roads be kept free 
from snow if business and education are 
to keep pace with the needs of the 
population. 


Gravity Does the Chores on This Farm 


By F. L. CLARK, Iowa 


“DY giving thought to the relative ar- 

| tangement of buildings and well, the 

Ommer.of an Iowa farm has reduced 

es for man labor and heavy labor for 

Women folks not less than seventy- 

cent in the matter of feeding and 

ig stock and caring for poultry and 

, chose = fan. of a small hill 

gE site, e house and well 

top of a an “he nas and stables 
ow. 

‘2-t00om, modern house stands on 

wrt of ranges | poses. the 

west by a heavy grove. 

s.10 the back door of the house is a 

‘Ap 300 barrels. Nearby is 

ipe runs between well and 

A —— basement of the 

is 7 e galvanized tank, con- 

“by a we with the cistern. From 

B tank & dozen or more pipes extend 

to barns, stables, hog-pens, 

, and way out into the pas- 

is a reg _ at the 

lus of every pi each watering 

8 Hos Siivs Gabe « and down. This 

ely opens and shuts the” valve in 

10 Age Appar lig ati the depth 


id erevity and the stock do.the 


} 
"Wier ea 53 
a4 


rest. The windmill pumps the water from 
the well into the cistern. From the cistern 
it flows to the tank in the basement of the 
house and thence to the stables and in 
summer out to the pastures. 

The water in the basement tank con- 
stantly- changes, as the several hundred 
head of stock on the farm make their 
visits to the different watering tanks. The 
tank water being practically running 
water, and cold, the milk and cream cans 
are kept in the "tank. Beside the tank is 
a gasoline — which pumps water to 
every part of the house. e gasoline 
engine does the family washing, operates 
the cream separator, furnishes light for 
house and barns and fills the tank in the 
attic from the rain-water cistern. The 
house is supplied with both soft water 
and well water. 

The hogs get their feed by gravity. 
The pigs hve on the first floor of the hog- 
house; the second floor is a storehouse for 
corn. Several chutes extend from the 
ros floor to the quarters below. 

eB ndicular boxes with a plat- 
fore at of 


ower end. 
te GG 4 
us except w 
duiedsindnaiaths then.corn runs 


Si MR oe oh - 





® Cet High Priced 
Crops From Your 
7 . Stump Land 


Rent stump on your farm takes 


i from 100 to 400 pf of rich gr 
Wyss that at would be yi yieldin vom per 
Hay often yields ieat camel Rew a 


HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple Power 


Pi devoid) 4 Puller 


|) conmnemrace eens: f 
gy Sites cman 














So — 
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3 Thirty-Inch u : 
nly 320 Pounds erecta mater, wil ok dl 


road system must be prime 
y lbs. per H. PS built, see — roads are at.¢ 
essential and, in proportion tog 
Compare that weight—40 —— resources, the ‘most costly of all. T 
horsepower — with that o any stay built without any tinkeriig. 
ee known high grade 8 H. P. farm engine, and not be paying interest and sinkg 
ee ee Se ee ae Se en charges on them, and continual 
about one-fourth as much. Re. : So, ne oe af pees onen 
to stand for a hun years the 
Here is an 8 H. P. Semmens eth mauling that we ean infiet 
power enough for most of the farm Tractors, trucks, thresher ow 
work—yet light yon for two men dred million horses and auto 
job to job. maybe a few thumps from le 
dirigibles—our road must stand tf 
without a quiver, not to mentic 
freezes, thaws and blizzards of » 
winters. 


Good Roads Mean Many C 


If we build this sort of road, 
a vast amount of engineering toh 
os sag plain that we must not 
es of costly concrete tor ” 
nx a ten ts = And byt 
that in man ~west states 
abandon, in t cuanto cases, ¢ 
of north-south-east-west section 
Who, that has ever journeyed, a 
Danville, Ill, to Peoria, can 
that endless. succession: of 
turns, that eternal zig-zag 
most magnificent of «farm lands 
of road, turn left,” says. the B 
“end of road, turn right... Cro 
left. End of road, turn right. Cros 
“ 7 turn left,’ and on and on, turn} 
4H.P. for mile ‘after dusty mile, till: 
weighs only longs to give up his: original: 
«» beingonly patra Ln for the farmer than and go anywhere or nowhares ay 
48 Ibs. per horsepower. Be- any ee rans both Pit En-dentiontioas vee otal 


es doing a este Joteit may Power Plat of latte and longed ia 


be attached to any grain Saving a | oneoutfit, at practically the cost 
team. Also may be used on corn binders | 2% 22 sloctsic Sant ph plant. distance meant not. 
and potato diggers. ~ man Bagine and ane ee But a hurried world, Sood to 


ghs Ask for Book save minutes of time and ¢ 
CRF. wel only 320 tbs., being s —_ can not forever travel the ‘two si 


only 40 Ibs. per horsepower, For all me- right-triangle, when the point tobe 
dium jobs. Also may beattached to hay press, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. lies so other end of a of ober 
iS H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 Ibs. horsepo And of our tap-roads out 
For heavier jobs, such as ¢-hole corn shellers, enlingp caibins, Vinge Sock town, at least four will be diagonalng 
ceetetenall Coanal ony } haps eight. a 
20H.P.weighs only 1200 ibs. pei ocly On patharsepemen; For Climbing Hills Is Costly. fi 
heavy duty jobs—shredders, shellers, grain separators, heavy sawing, etc. ia 
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There is a reason even weightine 
Cushman Engines do not wear uneven! lose compression. Every running country, such as Western Ie a; 
Eis ees Ras Las warea een cmngGreme C= | | veryihingisiaid out in the moet 
Write for Free Book on Light Weight Engines 2 squares ere paar itis obvi 
every straight road mus 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 876 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Neb. af vaeaadl deen. Froni-enaiy i 
traveler sees his road ahead dippit 
rising and dropping out of sight a 
again, straight as an arrow, 
the last visible hill and disappe 
member one stretch near :Atlantt 
where I counted eleven hills — 
that lay ahead (with a quag { 
bottom of each, by the way), nel 
averaging at least forty-feet: rise 
was a road-mile: with equivale 
grade of 440 feet to the mile, up@ 
again, no matter which way oneW 
ing. And this is by no means 
case. The best road engineers WHRe 
too good for the jobe—planning mm 
GET "THESE IWAN TOOLS | | 22s ae esse 
your hardware desler, or if he cannot supply | easy enough in prairie country, bue# 
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FEBRUARY, 1920 


“No Farmer Who Knows 
Machinery Will Hesi- 
tate To Order the Papec” 


—Mr. J. Edwin Haehlen, Marion, Ia. 


HE greatest selling force back of 

Papec Ensilage Cutters is their 

reputation among farmers who 
know machinery. Here is a letter 
written a few weeks ago by Mr. J. Edwin 
Haehlen of Marion, Iowa. It explains 
why more Papecs are sold than anyother 
make of ensilage cutter. 


“Gentlemen : 

“*Just a line to let you know that we are 
well pleased with our 19-inch Papec Cutter, 
bought in 1916. Our company. owned and 
operated three other makes of cutters in 
ten years’ time, so this time we made a 
thorough investigation of all makes before 
we bought. Six other cutters have been 
sold here after our neighbors watched our 
cutter work. Perhaps you would like to 
know why we decided on the Papec. 

1. It is —- strong en toe stand the 
strain hard work @ cutter B.. 
called F-- todo. No other 
the farm gets the abyese an ensilage o_ 
ter gets. 

“2. Simplicity. Not a lot of hate wheels 
or short chains to bother with. 


“3. Low up-keep and repair ‘jn We 
knew a man who owned a Papec cutter 
for ten years, filled eight to ten silos every 
year and had not spent a cent for repairs. 


“4. It takes less power to operate it than 
any other cutter around here, and as this 
is an old sile coumtry we have about every 
kind there is made. 


We feel that no farmer.who knows ma- 
chinery and who will compare the Pape¢c 
with other ensilage cutters will hesitate to 
order the Papec, and the longer he uses it 
the better he will be pleased with his choice. 
That has been our experience with the 
Papec. 
“Yours truly, J. Edwin Hachlen” 


*“Own zaee Own’’ 


When you realize that the Papec repu- 
tation, as reflected in this letter, has been 
growing continuously for twenty years, 
you will appreciate the fact that you can 
buy a Papec Ensilage Cutter with the 
greatest possible assurance that it will do 
your work as satisfactorily as it is doing 
the work of thousands of other farmers. 
If you have a silo you should ‘‘own your 
own’’ Papec. It will soon save enough 
to pay for itself. Our 1920 catalog shows 
how. Send for your copy today—anow. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
102 Main Street Shertsville, N. Y. 
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Ain weighs only 
wit 190!bs.,beingonly | It does more for the farmer than 
48 Ibs. per horsepower. Be- | 22Y other outfit—combining both 


and potato diggers. a 


only 40 Ibs. per horsepower, 


gtinders, small threshers, etc. 


rotected from dust and pro 





a 
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Compare that weight—40 pounds per 
horsepower — with that of any other 
f well-known high grade 8 H. P. farm engine, and 
you will see that the Cushman weighs only 
about one-fourth as much. ~ 


Here is an 8 H.P. farm engine—with 


power enough for most of the farm 
work—yet light enough for two men 
to carry from job to job. 


4 H.P. 


sides doing all ordinary jobs, it may 
be attached to any grain binder, saving a 
team. Also may be used on corn binders 


8 H.P. weighs only 320 ibs., being 
L For ail me- 
| dium jobs. Also may be attached to hay press, corn pickers, saw rigs, etc. 
' 15 H. P. weighs only 780 Ibs., being only 52 Ibs. per horsepower. 
For heavier jobs, such as 6-hole corn shellers, ensilage cutters, large feed 


4 
20H. P.weighs only 1200 ibs., beingonly60lbs. per horsepower. For 
| heavy duty jobs—shredders, shellers, grain separators, heavy sawing, etc. 


Cushman Engines do not wear unevenly and losecompression. Every running part 
tly lubricated. Equipped with Throttling Governor, Car- 


uretor, Friction Clutch Pulley and Water Circulating Pump without extra charge. | 
Write for Free Book on Light Weight Engince 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 876 North 21st Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
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y 320 Pounds 


40 lbs. per H. P.' 
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Cushman “‘Does More’ 
Electric Light and Power Plant 







an Electric Light Plant and a 
Portable 4H. P. Power Plant in 
one outfit, at practically the cost 
of an electric light plant. 
Equipped with the famous Cush- 
man Engine and Cushman Self- 
Starter. Ask for Book on Light 
Plants. 
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fuel. The labor situation de- 
Ae mands sawing by machine. Saw with 


‘Appleton: 


Solid construction means safety and long \\ 
service. Frames so strong and rigid, they 
don't get rickety or outofline under hard- 
est strains. Self adjusting boxes are non- 
rigid, dust proof and non-heating. 
Free booklet showe 10 styles and sizes 
tilting or sliding table types, drag and cir- 
ular log saw, complete mounted saw rigs, etc. -74 
leten Mfg. Co. 
St., Batavia, HL 
Manufacturers of 


















ored sleeping car porters, write at once for eppli- 
cation blank, neme position wanted; acarby 
roads; no strike; experience unnecessary. Rail- 











GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot supply 
you send direct at following prices: Iwan Post Hole 
and Well Auger, 8 to 16 inches; the best, fastest, 
easiest working auger made. finch most 
popular size, $2.50. 


Perfection post hole digger , $2.76 
Sickle Edge hay knife ‘ 1.75 
Barn Cleaner or snow scraper 1.20 


Freight or expressextra. Easy Digging booklet Free, 
TWAN BROS., 1507 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 


| a practical matter, will not do. 
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Thirty-Inch Concrete 
{Continued from page 16] 


Our 
road system must be prime AAAI] Roman. 
built, for these roads are at once the megt 
essential and, in proportion to avai 
resources, the most costly of all. They mag 
stay built without any tinkering. We eap 
not be paying interest and sinking fung 
charges on them, and continual repairs teg, 
So, they must be of solidest concrete, fit 
to stand for a hundred years the worgt 
mauling that we can inflict on them, 
Tractors, trucks, thresher outfits, a hun. 
dred million horses and automobiles, and 
maybe a few thumps from low-flyy 
dirigibles—our road must stand them 
without a quiver, not to mention the raing 
freezes, thaws and blizzards of a hundre¢ 


winters. 
Good Roads Mean Many Changes 


If we build this sort of road, there will bs 
a vast amount of engineering to be done 
for it is plain that we must not build four. 
teen miles of costly concrete to reach¢ 
point ten miles away. And by this I meag 
that in many mid-west states we must 
abandon, in thousands of cases, our system 
of north-south-east-west section-line roads 
Who, that has ever journeyed, say, fttm 
Danville, Ill., to Peoria, can ever forged 
that endless succession of right 
turns, that eternal zig-zag through 
most magnificent of farm lands? - iad 
of road, turn left,” says the Blue Book 
“end of road, turn right. Cross-road,¢am 
left. End of road, turn right. Cross-teail 
turn left,’’ and on and on, turn after tum, 
for mile after dusty mile, till the travele 
longs to give up his original destination 
and go anywhere or nowhere, if he-eag 
only get on a direct road and stick todt. 

If all destinations were along the:tines 
of latitude and longitude, or if time and 
distance meant nothing, all would be-welli 
But a hurried world, forced to schemete 
save minutes of time and ounces ef fiber 
can not forever travel the two sides of 
right-triangle, when the point to bereavhed 
lies at the other end of the hypotenuss 
And of our tap-roads out of any larg 
town, at least four will be diagonals—ver 
haps eight. 


Climbing Hills Is Costly 


There is a reason even weightier. In Bi 
country, such as Western Iowa, wher 
everything is laid out in the most approved 
squares and rectangles, it is obvious that 
every straight road must be One succession 
of ups and downs. From each hilltop thé 
traveler sees his road ahead dipping and 
rising and dropping out of sight and rising 
again, straight as an arrow, till it climbs 
the last visible hill and disappears. Ite 
member one stretch near Atlantic, Ta, 
where I counted eleven hills in the 
that lay ahead (with a quagmire: at 
bottom of each, by the way), e 
averaging at least forty-feet rise. Hert 
was a road-mile with the equivalent of @ 
grade of 440 feet to the mile, up and down 
again, no matter which way one was tf 
ing. And this is by no means an extrems 
case. The best road engineers will bemons 
too good for the job—planning our? 
for minimum distance at minimum grade 
easy enough in prairie country, but nobsd 
easy elsewhere. 

For minimum grades, then, as well 
shorter distance, our tap-roads must 18 
most eases be entirely relocated before 9 
lay our concrete. It is the fault. of ou# 
ancestors that this is so, and yet we 
not blame them. Very likely they did 
foresee the need for diagonal highways but 
even if they did, no human mind could 
foresee then, nor can now, for that matte 
ust. where the population centers of 
‘ature suckbboloninds We take # chanes 
on any read we build for the. futusd, 
“* osnennee or soon we 
ry) to accept. : 

The back roads will be rebuilt last; and 
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most easily. For by that time the main 
highway system will have so established 
its value that the remaining links will be 
built by general agreement and as a matter 
of course. Not that it will be a small job, 
for the very length of the thousands of 
miles of road to be laid down will make it 
a colossal task. But the concrete work 
may be much lighter, the read-bed narrower, 
grading much less, and relocation prac- 
tically nothing. 

In the end what will we have? Many 
things, no doubt, not now foreseen, but 
the greatest of them, and the one abso- 
jutely beyond question, will be a rural life 
and standard of living unique in the world’s 
history. A homogeneous rural population 
that in prosperity and contentment will 
reach unheard-of levels, and as the in- 
evitable sequence, an America prosperous 
and powerful, and as contented as the 
nature of man permits. 


EE 


Clover Seed Is Scarce 


HE clover-seed situation is the worst 

I have seen for several years. Over 
most of the central part of the country, 
practically all of the great corn and clover 
country, there is practically no seed at all. 
Where seed is to come from, I don’t know. 

There is very little chance for imported 
seed and if there was any imported seed I 
wouldn’t want it. 

Good, pure, bright seed is mighty searee 
and it would be a wise plan for you to be 
looking after your supply as soon as pos- 
sible. Get the seed and forget it until 
seeding time. 

It is hard to say what clover seed will 
be worth. It all depends on the demand. 
There is certainly not half a crop and lots 
of itis too poor to sell. Look at your own 
neighborhood. How much good seed is 
there in comparison to the usual amount? 
It’s the same way everywhere. 


Sow Alfalfa Instead of Clover 


Now that clover is so scarce and high, you 
have a good excuse to sow alfalfa instead. 
It’s better anyway. Better every way. 
Only trouble is it lasts so long you hate to 
plow it up; but it pays so well you don’t 
need to plow it up anyway. 

It catches much easier than red clover, 
can be sown almost any time of the year, 
and will succeed on most soils. The seed 
is cheaper, too. Last year red elover 
faded away, but alfalfa came up smiling 
with @ good crop. unt three or four 
acres to the bushel, and sow it on small 
grain, early, same as clover. You can’t 
beat it. 

How To Handle Sweet Clover 


Handle it like red elover. Most people 
think of it as being like alfalfa, when the 
truth is that it more nearly takes the place 
of red clover and should be handled the 
same way. It is a two year crop and fits 
ifto the rotation the same as red clover. 

Sow it late in winter or early in spring, 
tither alone or with small grain. Use 
ee or ten pounds per acre. It is plenti- 
fi and fairly cheap this year, while red 
dover is scarce and high. It is a good time 
to try sweet clover. Henry Field, Iowa. 
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Local News: Mr. and Mrs. Mouse 


_fe moving into a very expensive 
home for the winter 





FEBRUARY, 1920 


“No Farmer Who Knows 
Machinery Will Hesi- 
tate To Order the Papec” 


—Mr. J. Edwin Haehlen, Marion, Ia. 


HE greatest selling force back of 

Papec Ensilage Cutters is their 

reputation among farmers who 
know machinery. Here is a letter 
written a few weeks ago by Mr. J. Edwin 
Haehlen of Marion, Iowa. It explains 
why more Papecs are sold than any other 
make of ensilage cutter. 


“Gentlemen : 

**Just a line to let you know that we are 
well pleased with our 19-inch Papec Cutter, 
bought in 1916. Our company owned and 
operated three other makes of cutters in 
ten years’ time, so this time we made a 
thorough investigation of all makes before 
we bought. Six other cutters have been 
sold here after our neighbors watched our 
cutter work. Perhaps you would like to 
know why we decided on the Papec. 

“1. It is built strong enough to stand the 
strain and hard work a cutter is 
cailed upon to do. No other machine on 


the farm gets the abuse an ensilage cut- 
ter gets. 

“2. Simplicity. Not a lot of cog wheels 
or short chains to bother with. 


“3. Low up-keep and repair cost. We 
knew a man who owned a Papec cutter 
for ten years, filled eight to ten silos every 
year and had not spent a cent for repairs. 


*4. It takes less power to operate it than 

any other cutter around here, and as this 

is an old sile country we have about every 

kind there is made. 
*‘We feel that no farmer who knows ma- 
chinery and who will compare the Papec 
with other ensilage cutters will hesitate to 
order the Papec, and the longer he uses it 
the better he will be pleased with his choice. 
That has been our experience with the 
Papec. 


“Yours truly, J. Edwin Hachlen’”’ 


*‘OQwn Your Own’’ 
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When you realize that the Papec repu- 
tation, as reflected in this letter, has been 
growing continuously for twenty years, 
you will appreciate the fact that you can 
buy a Papec Ensilage Cutter with the 
greatest possible assurance that it will do 
your work as satisfactorily as it is doing 
the work of thousands of other farmers. 
If you have a silo you should ‘‘own your 
own’’ Papec. It will soon save enough 
to pay for itself. Our 1920 catalog shows 
how. Send for your copy today—now. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
102 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 
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The Mueller can be in- 
stalled in a few hours. 
Cut but one hole for the 
handsomely finished re- 
gister face and that is 
all. Correct location of 
furmace and register de- 
termined by Mueller ex- 
perts from room plan of 
house. The Mueller costs 
less than most heating 
systems of other types 
end is very simple to 
operate. It burns hard 
or soft coal, wood, lignite 
or gas. Keeps every 
room warm and health- 
fu ventilated with clean, 
m air, cuts fuel bills one 
third to one half. The Muel- 
ler is also equipped with dou- 
ble frre door. Lower door can 
be opened independently of 
the upper. 
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PIPELESS FURNACE 


HY called the “Big 3’? 

Because three big, exclu- 
sive construction features have estab- 
lished Mueller Pipeless supcriority— 
three features are mainly responsible 
for its heating efficiency and remark- 
able fuel saving. 


No one feature alone could accomplish 
this result—it is the “Big 3” which 
make the Mueller a success—the “Big 
3’? which have enabled it to acquire a 
nation-wide reputation. 


And these three big features which are des- 
cribed belory are exclusive Mueller construc- 
tion. The “Big 3” combination is not found 
in any other pipeless furnace, 


1 Large and Properly Propor- 
® tioned Register Face. 


The Mueller register face is large and correctly pro- 
portioned to allow delivery of big volume of warm air 
slowly. Thisinsures rapid andeven distribution of 
heat to every room. A small volume of blistering hot 
air delivered at high speed through small register 
causes “‘spotty’’’ unsatisfactory heating. 


2 Spacious and Unobstructed 
¢ Air Passages. 


Warm and cool air passages of the Mueller are large 
end practically straight, permitting unrestricted air 
travel in the furnace and the withdrawal of large vol- 
ume of cool air from rooms while delivering equally 
large volume of warm air into them. Narrow and 
crooked air passages restrict cool air withdrawal into 
furnace and warm air delivery into rooms. 


3 Vast and Scientifically 
¢ Designed Heating Surface 


The vast heating surface of the Mueller is 
shaped and proportioned to make every inch 
effective. This means full benefit from the 
fuel burned and a big fuel saving. Improp- 
erly designed heating surface with small area 
requires hard firing to obtain sufficient heat, 
which results in over-heated castings and big 
fuel waste. 


Guaranteed To Heat Every Room In Your 
House Comfortably 


Whea you install the Mueller, the “ Big 3” Pipeless Furnace, you are given a 
pesitive guarantee that it will heat every room in your house comfortably. 
Thus the Mueller makes real heating comfort a certainty. You can do away 
entirely with unhealthful, fuel wasting stoves, be sure of warmth in every 
room and save % to 4 on fuel, as the testimony of thousands of Mueller 


Write for the Mueller Book 


Get the free Mueller Book and find out in detail about the exclusive 
features that make the Mueller, the “ Big 3,” superior in heating 
efficiency. . It will give you money saving information about heating 


users proves. 


also. Send for it today. 


L.J. Mueller Furnace Company 


Makers of Heating Systems of all Types Since 1857 


oe a 
Mueller 
Furnace Co. 
237 Reed Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen:— 


i H I am interested in 
237 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. = ce names 
BRANCHES system. Without 


Chicago, Ill., Detroit, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, M 
Minneapolis, Minn., Seattle, Wash., Portland, Ore, ~~ 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Brooklyn, Syracuse and Buffalo, N, Y., Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, Lancaster and Scranton, 
Ohio, Baltimore, Md., Nashville, T. 


enn., Kansas Name 


obligation on my part, 

please send me your free 

booklet and complete in- 

formation about the Mueller 
Pipeless Furnace. p 

Pa,, Toledo, 





City, Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Aberdeen, S. D., Salt 


Lake City, Utah, Pocatello, Idaho, San 


sco and Los Angeles, 





Postoffice 





State 














6.nall Farms Are Profitable 


ERE is an interesting letter c 

B. Roe, of Nebraska. He thinks, 
small farm is profitable if managed Prop. 
erly. And so it is: 

In the October Farm Journal I read tly 
article “How Big Is a Farm?” in whieh 
case was cited where a farm loan boggy 
refused a loan on seventeen acres, beegyy 
the farm was too small. 

I am afraid if many more articles of thiy 
nature appear a large number of jpg. 
viduals will begin to believe it is j 
sible to make a living on less than» 
eighty, or a quarter section. Permit g» 
to cite a few cases to the contrary.. Hay 
is one: 

Mr. A. owned an elevator near a litt) 
railroad station where there were abgy 
five families. He lived a quarter of a ai 
away, on two acres. All the farms .aneug) 
him were over eighty acres; in fact, om 
hundred and sixty acres was the comma 
size. 

This man built feed-racks and shipped 
lambs from South Omaha, ten miles away, 
Alfalfa-hay, oat-straw, shelled-corn. and 
cottonseed-meal were fed in pn 
balanced rations. One man took cared 
all the feeding. In the summer the yank 
are cleaned up and the manure is soldip 
car-lots for fertilizer. There is no questiea 
in anybody’s mind as to whether hei 
making a living. This winter wiltbe bis 
fourth or fifth winter in that work. Ii 
were not profi-_ble he surely would ng 
keep at it. 

Also, there is Mr. B. who makes a trip 
to the Omaha market with produce every 
morning. He is operating a big farm of 
ten acres on which he produces twenty 
five acres of crops—just common 
tables that you and I use on our table, 
crops run about like this: ‘Tomato and 
cabbage plants, winter onions, head-lettue, 
radishes, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, toot 
crops, peas and beans and potatees. He 
has been in the business nearly fifteen yeam, 
and judging from the appearance of his 
buildings and the new car he bought 
this year he can not be losing money vey 
rapidly. 

The small farms near here naturally 
group themselves into the followmg 
classes: 

Live stocks 

Poultry 
Live-stock feeding (hogs, eattle, sheep) 
Dairying 
Gardening: 
Truck and market gardening 
Plant raising 
Small fruit production 

A large number of people have consulted 
me in regard to their plans and problems 
after they found I was a graduate of a0 
agricultural school. In this way I be 
came better able to judge their degree d 
success. 

Having lived near Omaha for a numbet 
of years on an acreage tract, I have 
served a great many people start up @ 
small places near me. The failures that 
occurred might be traced to two mall 
causes: Poor location for the 
farming carried on, and lack of 
knowledge of the business they were 
following. 

On any farm which you operate, you 
salary isin proportion to your managiag 
ability—not necessarily in proportion, 
the number of acres un- mm 
der your control. If you 
are capable of managing a 
large business with two or 
more men your salary will 
most likely average more 
than the man who toils 
alone in the field from -f 
daylight till dark. Let ¥ tek ; 
us all use our brains a oe thy 
little more and study our »",. gy 
business with the idea of re 
working more efliciently, 
It will pay us well. 
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The Best Bulletin of the Month 


The best bulletin this month is Bulletin 184, 
led ‘‘ Farmers’ Cooperation,’’ issued by 
Minnesota Experiment Station, Univer- 

sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. The bulletin is 

available to our Minnesota readers who re- 
st it from their Experiment Station. For 
other readers we have condensed it: 


INNESOTA leads all states in the 
number of cooperative companies, 
and can therefore give some valuable 
inters on cooperation among farmers. 
After five years’ study, the Experiment 
Station states that a need for a cooperative 
company exists where present markets 
ive poor service, where the present mar- 
ting system is wasteful and expensive, 
and whenever farmers by combining can 
reach better markets or teach themselves 
to turn out better products. 

There must be enough business to keep 
acompany going. This should come from 
a small area, so that members can be 
acquainted. It is better if the business 
continues throughout the year. Idle or- 
ganizations dic; idle buildings are costly. 

Prue cooperative spirit must be present, 
for it takes this cooperative spirit to trust 
the handling of business to several men 
elected for that purpose. 

The company should represent the in- 
terests of the community. Those who ean 
best support a creamery are those who get 
most of their income from milk.  Fruit- 
marketing associations succeed only in 
sections where fruit is a big source of in- 
come. Where farming is widely diversified, 
as in the corn-belt states, some neighbor- 
heods can support several companies. 

Leaders can never be men from the out- 
side; they must be men who work hardest 
and most effectively to make the coopera- 
tive enterprise go. The manager must 
figure grading and payment on a scientific 
basis; favoritism to members won’t do. 

Only farmers should be members of 
farmers’ cooperative companies. Thus, 
all members will be interested, and enemies 
will be kept out. The company must re- 
serve the right in its by-laws to pass on 
applications of new members, and to buy 

ares of retiring members, 

Limit the number of shares one member 
may own, usually to five or ten; and also, 
limt the vote to one vote per member, re- 
gardless of the number of shares. 

Gains of the business should not be paid 
eut as stock dividends. By-laws should 
ut a limit on the rate of interest to stock- 

Iders. The best way to distribute 
dividends in most cases is to pay farmers 
prevailing market prices for produce and 
then distribute the profits from the 
transaction as a patronage dividend of so 
much a bushel, or hundred pounds. 

Enough capital should be provided to 
give the company a good start. If farmers 
need coaxing to provide this, they are not 
ready for cooperation. If a plant is to be 
built, figure on more than the estimated 
cost. If business grows, more capital will 
s00n be needed; the time to get it is at 
the start. A call for more money often 
makes members think the company is 
failing. 

To increase eapital, a certain amount 
may be deducted from the amounts paid 
members for their produce. Thus the 
burden will not be noticeable. 
€nough money for the building and equip- 
Ment at the start, and depend on borrow- 
ing only for the working capital. 

Carefully plan the work. Lay down the 

es for each and every man responsible 
for a job, and have others keep hands off. 

re a manager who knows how to run 

ngs. He must know his business. If 
selling grain, he must know the grain 
market; if live stock, he must know the 
stock markets. Not everybody, even with 
sound judgment, can do these things. Get 
® good manager at the start. Keep the 
fame manager and officers as long as they 
“Passing around the 
ors” is poor business. 
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Don’t Take Chances 
with Wet, ‘‘Skiddy’’ Pavements! 


Practically all tires with any sort of raised tread are 
claimed to be non-skid these days. But— 


The Vacuum Cup tread is GUARANTEED 
not to skid on wet, slippery pavements! 


Add to this assurance of safety the proved highest quality of Vacuum 

Cup Cord Tires, their generous oversize, and the fact that they are 

guaranteed — per warranty tag—for 9,000 miles, and you will 

know why they represent downright economy. 

Yet you pay only a very reasonable price for this supreme quality 

—the safety costs you nothing. 


Makers of Pennsylvania Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa. 
Export Dept., Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada. 





























Light in Weight With 
Giant Power 


For All Kinds of Field and Belt Work 


Six years of satisfactory service for 
thousands of others will insure for 
you a profitable investment in the 
Write us now for our 
f\{ree catalog and interesting sugges- 
/ tions to tractor users. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 12A Quincy, Hlinois 


ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 


















INSYDE TYRES Inner Armor 


for Auto Tires. Double mileage, prevent 
m blowouts and nctures, Easily app in 
any tire. Used over and over in several tires. 
Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 
American Accessories Ce., Dept. 104, Cincinnati, 0. 
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en ee cre ae teak 
H. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, Vas 
pulling a 24-tnch fir stump wit 
2% deep tap roots out of hard ground. ms 
ssaitive teaaiiamanied 











exten 




















steel cable. 














This man made 435 Laat . 


Weight, without cable, 171 pounds. 


No Stump Too Big For The @ 


$200 an acre 


Worth 
Pulling Bis, stum hand 
3 Dis, Stumps 
LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 
rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
I guarantee it, 


ernment officials. I give highest banking references, 


Your own right 


I refer you to U. S. Gov- 


HAND POWER 


4V¥Stump Puller 


One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. Works 
by leverage—same principle as a jack. 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
age. 
hauling fn cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. 


100 Ibs. pull 


Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 


Works equally well 


on hillsides or marshes where horses 


cannot go. 
Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet om Land Clearing. 


The Fitzpatrick Products Corp. 
Box 18 
mp,,.99 Joha St., New York 
“A Box 18 
182 Fifth St., 


San Francisco, 
Calif 





LOO rans90 


Send today (enclose 60c) and get 
100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 
delay. Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to insure shipment in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condi- 
tion ready to set out. Rapid 
growers. Prolific bearers. Large, 
plump, and sugary Berries. 
our Big 


FRE New Cat- 


alog on Arkansas Grown 
Trees, Plants and Seedg. 
Shows way to success 
with fruit 


ARKANSAS NURSERY CO. 
Dept. 7 
Fayetteville, Ark 

















Catalog listing bulk garden seed at whole- 

FREE sale. Tin can seaier using no solder 
Plant setter better than 4 men, $6. etc 

A transparent water- 


Glass Cloth ents 


1 8x6 feet, 85c, prepaid. Try one or more samples now 








be convinced. TURNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 





weet Clover 


WHITE BLOSSOM 
Thoroughly Recleaned. Best on market. Priced 


verylow. Cheapestto sow. Grows in all soils. Best 
dor pantare adie. Our hardy Dakota grown Alfal- 
fas, Red Clover, Alsyke and Timothy will interest 
ou. Timothy and Alsyke Special $3.00 per bu. 
n’t buy until you know what Disco Guaranteed 


Seeds are. Write for free samples, cata- e 
jog, alfaifa manual and special prices. 

Dakota Improved Seed Co. 
882 Lawler St. Mitchell, S. D. 


COVER een 


AND TIMOTHY 
_ 














BARGAIN 


Red Clover and Timothy entxod —the standard 
age oe be surpassed forhay or - 
e tains good per cent clover, ustright 
te sow. Thoroughly cleaned and sold on = 
proval, subject to government test. As® for thi 


catalon 


write for free samples and 116- page 5 
» lowa 


U. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 609, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 1.2227 ¥.s%2: $1 


of plants and trees free. L. G. Tingle, Box 24, Pittsville, Md. 











Be Sure to See‘the Exhibit of the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company at the Minneapolis Tractor Show 


January 31 to February 7. 


Farming Equipment in space H-2, Overland Building. 


Tractors and Other Power 


Do You Want anOrangeGrove? — 


{Continued from page $8] 


|} spell ended, the crop mostly escaped, the 
tension relaxed, the smoke cleared away, 
‘ I felt happy again myself—but found § 
| was still on the fence as regards buying: 
| “Some folks,” said I to Milly, “have the 
i calmness and nerves to stand such frog 
| @xperiences.” 
‘Have you?” she asked 
‘No-o, I’m afraid not.” 

So we didn’t invest in an orange grove 
; It wasn’t the fault of the groves; it was my 
‘ fault entirely—I wasn’t built right fog 
| that sort of thing. But I gave up the grove 
| idea regretfully. I still dream of it,. and 
| I’m still tempted. Some day I may fall 
; though Milly thinks not. 


Fruit Growers Must Fight Frost 


A few years ago when I was a peach 
grower in Michigan, I learned how it feels 
to sit up nights and watch the thermom. 
eter hit the low places. And I haven't 
forgotten the sinking sensation in my heart 
as the mereury crept dangerously toward 
the bottom and the poor peach blossoms 
cried out for protection. 

The two winters I spent in Florida 
taught me a lot, also. I saw what the 
great freeze in the 90’s did to the orange 
growers there, and in my heart I’ve re 
joiced with them since over the fact that 
great prosperity has come their way im 
recent years. But I can never forget the 
anxious hours they spent in those trying 
days when Jack Frost tried his best. te 
wipe out the citrus industry of the state— 
and almost succeeded. 

The people of this country little realize 
the noble fortitude and perseverance. of 
orange growers in America. My hat is off 
to them, and to their wives. Freezes may 
come and go, but they keep pegging away. 
everlastingly, and sooner or later the re 
ward is theirs, as it ought to be. We can’é 
get along without oranges any more thap 
we can without apples. 


What Are the Profits in Oranges? 


I’ve talked with a good many growers im 
Florida and California, and the stories 
I've heard—with some exceptions—would 
make your mouth water and your pocket 
book ooze with joy. Fabulous profits 
have been made and still are being made, 
together with some bad losses. 

Perhaps a fair average would be from 
$125 to $250 an acre, net profit. 

One grower I know has become wealthy 
from his groves. Another has made a 
comfortable living. One told me that # 
he had put his money into six per 
bonds ten years ago, instead of into his 
grove, he would have averaged just about 
as well financially—and saved himself the 
work and worry. Another lost $20,008 
cold cash as the result of a big freeze, and 
quit the business in disgust. One 
fellow said he hadn’t made much money, 
but he’d had a lot of fun growing oranges. 
Another declared there’s a joy and fase- 
nation about the game that makes it well 
worth the effort. And so it goes. 


Good Business, on the Average 


Averaging the thing up, I’m inclined. t 
think that it’s a good business provi 
you are temperamentally and finanedl 
fitted for it. You must love the trees 
the work, and have the calm nerves 
patience to carry you through bad a 
also, you must have the necessary capita 
or credit to pull you over the lean years if 
they come. Given these requisites 
is no reason why you shouldn't buy: a® 
orange grove and go to it! Dy 
Personally, I haven’t those requisites 
all of ’em—and that’s why I’m still om 
the fence. And that’s why Milly is buying 
oranges by the dozen instead of say 
“Walt, send me another box from 





packing-house, and pick out the big 
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Increasing Oats Yield 
[Continued from page 20] 


usually made a week or ten days later than 
in Central Illinois. 

Source of seed: A six-year average 
covering thirty-two tests with northern 
oats, and thirty-four tests with home- 
grown oats, shows that the northern- 
grown seeds produced three bushels more 
per acre than the home-grown seed. This 
diference is scarcely large enough to 
justify the extra expense and trouble of 
shipping in northern seed. In three of the 
ten comparisons, the home-grown seeds 
produced larger average yields. 


Lower Rate for Nurse Crop 


Wisconsin: The best rate of seeding for 
both early and late varieties is between 
two and one-half and three bushels per 
acre. Much depends on the fertility of 
the soil. With the early varieties, a little 
heavier rate of seeding may be used with- 
out danger to the grass seeding. Some of 
our farmers prefer to use a little lighter 
rate even though the yields may be re- 
duced, because the thinner seeding will not 
crowd the grass and clover seeding as much 
as the thicker rate. 

Best varieties: Our best late oats for 
the heavier soils is the Wisconsin Pedigree 
No. 1. For the lighter and especially the 
sandy soils, the Swedish Select, Wisconsin 
No. 5 is best. Our best early oats is the 
Kherson, Wisconsin Pedigree No. 7. These 
pure-bred varieties of oats have out- 
yielded the common kinds. 

Time of seeding: The time of seeding is 
gencrally the first or second week of April. 
For the central portion of the state, oats 
are generally seeded between April 20 and 
30. For the extreme north May 1 to 10. 

Source of seed: We prefer home-grown 
seed of the pedigreed varieties that have 
a proven record of quality and yields. The 
use of a grain drill instead of a broadcast 
seeder is advantageous. 


Late Seeding Not Advisable 


Texas: Rate of seeding, two bushels of } 


good seed for Eastern and Northeastern, 
and one and one-fourth for West and 
Northwest Texas. Spring seeding only. 

Best varietics: Pure line selections of 
Red Rust-Proof oats are in general best 
for spring seeding in Texas, and the seeding 
must be done in the early spring. 

Time of seeding: The oats should be 
up and growing a considerable time before 
corn is planted. Late seeding is liable to 
give no results whatever. 

Source of seed: Weadvise locally grown 
recleaned seed of pure-line selections, but 
not necessarily home grown. 

Early Varieties Yield Best 
Jowa: Three bushels an aere is the usual 
rate of seeding Silver Mine; from three to 
four bushels for Kherson. 

Best varicties: Those of the Kherson 
type have given consistent yields year after 
year. Silver Mine is the nearest competitor. 

_Time of seeding: Early-sown oats out- 
yield late-sown oats 

uree of seed: Home-grown sced is 
preferable to seed of the same variety ob- 
tained elsewhere. 
Nebraska Advises Early Varieties 
Rate of seeding, ten or twelve pecks for 
erson types. A lower rate 1s recom- 
mended for Central and Western Nebraska 
because of less moisture. 

Best’ varieties: Early varieties are 
better adapted and yield more than late 
varicties. The best early variety, Burt, 
outyielded the best late variety by twenty 
per cent. Nebraska 21 is a good variety 
developed by Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion, Kherson types are desirable. 

Time of seeding: Early seeding is 
desirable. 
Source of seed: Seed grown under ir- 
Nigation in Western Nebraska has yielded 

y more than non-irrigated seed 


grown in Eastern Nebraska. 
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CASE 20-40 
Kerosene Tractor 






CASE 22-40 
Kerosene Tractor 





CASE 15-27 
Kerosene Tractor 




























CASE 10-18 
Kerosene Tractor 






To avoid confusion, the J. I. CASE 
THRESHING MACHINE COM- 
PANY desircs to haveit knewn that it 
is not now ard never has been inter- 
ested in, or in any way connected or 
affiliated with the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis Tractor Com- 
pany, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co. 




























CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor 













NOTE: 


We want the publie 
to know that our 
plows and harrows 
are NOT the Case 
plows and harrews 
made by the J. I. 
Plow Works 
0. 





Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 


The Case Line Offers 
Choice of Required 
Power and Capacity 


KEROSENE TRACTORS 


The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 
20 x 28 Thresher with Windstacker, 
Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 12 
Case Silo Filler with 40 ft. blower 
pipe; 17x22 Hay Baler; will pull 
2-bottom plow, 6to8 inches deep, 
depending on soil and field con- 
ditions; 8 ft. double-action Disc 
Harrow; 22 shoe Grain Drill; two 
6 ft. Binders. 


The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 
22x36 Thresher and full equip- 
ment; pulls 3-bottom plow, under 
favorable conditions; other machin- 
ery requiring similar power. 

The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 
26x46 Thresher with Feeder and 
Windstacker; three 14 in. plows in 
hard plowing, or four under favor- 
able conditions; 10 ft. double action 
Disc Harrow; two 7 ft. Binders, ete. 


The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 
32x54 Thresher with Windstacker, 
Feeder and Grain Handler; No. 26 
Case Silo Filler with 40 ft. blower 
pipe; four 14 in. plows in hard 
ground, or five under favorable 
conditions; battery of Grain Drills 
or Harrows. 


The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle 
belt and drawbar jobs similar te 
22-40. 


The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany also builds: 
Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 
soils and conditions 
Double Disc Harrows for use with tractors 
Threshing Machines,—six sizes 
Hay Balers,—twe sizes 
Silo Fillers,—three sizes 
Road Graders,—three sizes 
Steam Tractors,—eight sizes 
Rock Crushers,—two sizes 
Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes. 


Booklets, describing and illustra 


ting any products above mentioned, 
furnished on request. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. BL-2, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Making Superior Farm 
Machinery Since 1842. 
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Health and Comfort 
for Young and Old 


These two, extremely different in age, are alike in this respect; both are 
very sensitive to temperature changes. Baby is on the floor most of the 
time where it is coolest. Grandmother is not so active and her circulation 
is not as brisk. 

If these two are comfortable, the whole family will be warm enough. 


~ [NTERNATIONAL 


OnEPIPE HEATER 


can keep them warm in every room in the home, upstairs and down, day and night. 
Et does all this through only one register and burns any kind of fuel. (We have a special 
wood-burning type. If that is your only or cheapest fuel send for special catalog.) 


You Can Buy It On Easy Terms 


Remember this: No one kind of heating system is right for al] homes. Size, 
location, arrangement of rooms, etc., vary. To be sure you're right, get our free advice. 

With our catalog, we send a simple chart and question blank. This enables us to 
give dependable suggestions as to what heater you should have. Where we recommend | 
an International Onepipe, we back it with a positive guarantee. 

As we make all kinds of heating systems, this advice we offer is free and unbiased. 
Send for catalog today 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Company 
8-28 Garfield St., Utica, N. Y. 


10 convenient distributing points: 


New York Chicago 
Utica, N. Y. Nashua, N. H. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


VACCUP 


a HANDPOWER CLOTHES WASHER 
PERFECT RESULTS 
LITTLE WORK 
LASTS A LIFETIME 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
PRICES & LITERATURE 
Agents Wanted 


BURLINGAME MFG.CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


S$ $60 WEEKLY 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Rig sel!er. Costs 

little, no plumbing, little water. Weight 15 

younds, folds into small roll. Full length 

baths, far better than tin tubs, Guaran’ 

10 years. $10 a day easily made, Write for 
free tub offer. 

ROBINSOW CABINET MFG. CO., 5161 Factories Bidg.,Toledo, O. 


Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


































St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Greensboro, N. C, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Salt Lake City 



















For Boys and Girts. If holes appear { 
in that time we wii furnish new pairs free. Spien- § 
did quality yarn. A wonderful bargain. Cannot § 
be bought elsewhere for less than $1.75. Black & 
only. Order by No. 115FM27. Sizes 6% 
to10}4. Only 98c for 3 pair. Prepaid. | 


FREE Style Book Thousands of bergains 


in wearing apparel! for ff 
men, women and children. Sent fre 
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= Build This Phonograph Yourself 


TREMENDOUS SAVING IN COST 


8 panos oo ad 















tmaker. A few 

= hours assembiing and you will have a fine 

f instrument st one-quarter the reguiur retail 
ENTS M 


ine 








Se ae 
i aiid, 


price. AG KE MONEY making and 
% seliing these instruments. Write today for 

full details of our FREE OFFER. Address;— 
Modern Phonograph Supply Co. 


e) 157 Springer Bidg., 313 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Maine’s finest clover, thick, rich and 
delicious. Write for prices delivered. 
Longfellow Bros., Haliowell, Me. 
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A Tractor in the Workshop 


By W. E. DODGE 


HE man who is thinking of adding 

tractor to his equipment often becomes 
discouraged when he remembers that the 
tractor is not used in field operations gy 
an average more than fifty days a year, 

Is it not easily possible with a littl 
study and a small additional expendit 
to get more than fifty days’ work outa 
the tractor? Let us try to frame an a» 
swer for this question. 

lirst and foremost, there is a machine gh 

on most every large farm whose owner jg 
forward looking enough to own a tractor. 
In this building the tractor by r 
should have a place, for with proper sheltg 
it will last much longer. Let us first of all 
lay a durable cement floor in at least that 
part of the machine shed housing the trap 
tor. This need not entail prohibitive ex 
pense, for the owner can do the work 
himself. 

Next, provide a line shaft overhead to 
which the tractor may be attached by belt 
from its belt pulley. We are now in posi- 
tion to operate farm sharpening and grind 
ing apparatus, a feed-grinder, bone-cutter, 
lathe, drill press and the like, while the 
farm electric lighting batteries can easily 
be kept charged and ready for instant use, 
Water may also be pumped, even though 
the well is some distance away. 

When it comes to woodsawing or en- 
silage cutting or other heavy belt work it 
wil, of course, be advisable to run the 
tractor to the scene of operations, and later 
return it to the floor where protection is 
not only afforded but it is ready ata 
moment’s notice to furnish power to 8 
number of highly necessary machipes and 
devices, 





Pipe Tools, and Bending Pipe 


For pipe work and plumbing the ol 
tools are necessary: Set of pipe thre 
die cutters and handle, pipe vise, large 
and small Stijllson wrenches, small cham 
wrench and roller pipe cutter, with extre 
rollers. ‘The cost depends on the quality. 
It pays to buy the best. A great many 
jobs of plumbing can be handled with 8 
set of tools of this kind. 

A piece of half-inch or three-quarter-ineh 
iron pipe can be bent cold, if it is put m6 
vise or otherwise secured, and enough 
power is put on the end. It is likely to 
flatten, however, unless filled with some 
thing. When filled with dry sand or earth, 
the pipe maybe bent as if it were an rap 
rod, without becoming flat at a short fur 


A Bench Catch-All 


When one has a 
few old harrow 
disks among the 
worn - out farm 
machinery, @ 
good use for them 
is that shown in 
the sketch—a 
bench catch -all. 
To make it, in ad- 
dition to the disks, 
a long bolt and 
some short lengths 
of pipe are re- 
quired. The short 
pieces of pipe fit 
between the disks 
and the long bolt 
holds the pieces 
together. The bot- 
tom piece of pipe 
is split on one end 
and its parts 
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or bent back to make the feet. 
A screw in each of these to hold it to 
the bench completes the handy affair. 
C. H. Willey. 


Qe 


Carpentry Tools Needed 


4 complete list of farm carpentry tools 
follows: it will help in keeping track of 
the tools if they are hung on the wall of the 


shop, With a rough outline or picture of 
each tool painted where it is to hang: 
One twenty-six-inch cross-cut saw and 
one twenty-six-inch rip-saw; one jack 
ne, fourteen-inch with two-inch cutter; 


one carpenter’s draw knife; one marking 
gauge; on eight-inch square; one mallet; 
one saw-set; one set of auger bits, one- 
fourth to one inch inclusive, by sixteenths; 
one expansion bit; one ratchet brace; two 
grew-drivers—one large, one small; one 
countersink; one steel rafter-framing 
qquare; one pair pliers; one ten-inch flat 
fle; one auger-bit file; one eight-inch 
triangular file; one six-inch slim, tapered 
triangular file; one twelve-inch half-round 
wood file; one eight-inch oblong carborun- 
dum oil stone; one sixteen-ounce straight 
daw-hammer; one twenty-four-inch car- 
penter’s level; one putty knife; one nail set; 
our socket firmer-chisels—one-quarter- 
inch, one-half-inch, one inch, one and 
one-half -inch; one two-pound-two-ounce 
bench hatchet; one two-foot, four-fold 
boxwood rule; one cross-cut saw tool; 
one pinch bar; one spoke shave; one screw- 
driver bit; one pair eight-inch winged 
dividers. 





Notes on Various Subjects 


Probably the best tool protector and 
carrying-case for a small kit may be made 
in the shape of a roll from a piece of 
leather or leather substitute having a 
napped or fleecy back. 

Test the sharpness of the tool by drawing 
itacross the thick of the thumb, to see if it 
takes hold of the skin. If not, then it is 
not sharp; but if sharp, it will take hold 
enough to_catch the skin, and care must 
betaken or a deep cut will result. 


When a tool has been honed, draw the 
comers across the hone once or twice to 
round the square corners. ‘This will pre- 
vent the corners making a score or mark 
on the surface of the wood when it is cut 
or planed. 


Next time you have a job of putting in 
& window-light, make your own putty. 
Mix Portland cement with just enough 
linseed oil so it will be crumbly under the 
inife. This mixture sticks to glass and 
wood, stays where you put it and never 

es out so hard as regular putty. 

New York. Belmont Odell. 


Qne of Our Folks wants to know a way 
for making threads 
on bolts and in nuts. 
The only satisfactory 
way is to use a set of 
taps and dies which 
can be purchased from 
the hardware _ store. 
These sets come in dif- 
ferent sizes, and the 
cost isnot prohibitive. 





Often there is great 
trouble in drilling with 
small drills because 
the drills bend or 
break. This trouble 
ean be prevented by 
drilling first through a 
block of wood, as 
shown herewith. Then 
place the block on 
metal that is to be 
—=— drilled. The block will 
guide the drill and 
prevent bending or 
breaking when pressure 
is applied. 

C.G. Spreen. 






















































































































































I have used a set of Dayton Air 
less Tires, getting 44,000 miles ou 
of the front and 20,000 miles out of 
the rear tires, the difference In 
mileage being due to my overload- 
ing my Ford Touring Car by hauling 
three barrels of oil constantly. 

l used the tires constantly, nearly 
three years, and Dayton Airlesa § 
Tires make no difference in the 
wear and tear of a car. I find the 
engine and steering apparatus as 
good or better than the average car 
of like age. 

And the satisfaction of knowing, 
that when a person starts, he can 
get somewhere without distress of 
both body and mind by punctures, 
blowouts and loss of time, is a com- 
pensation in this age of progress, § 
for any difference in price. The [mes 
fact is, in the long run, the cost of § 
Dayton Airless is about half the 
pneumatic cost. 

HAROLD T. SMITH, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Humble & Gulf Coast Oil 
Company. 






























‘Mail this Coupon 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg Co., Dept. 42, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send bagklet and prices on Dayton Airless Tiree as 
follows: 


ure Proof AND 
Easy Riding 


Put Dayton Airless Tires on your car 
now and forget punctures, blowouts, 
pumps and patches. Seven years of 
service has proven their success and 
reliability. Over 100,000 are in use 
today. They don’t bounce like a tight 
pneumatic nor d-r-a-g like a loose pneu- 
matic. They are easy riding—and wear 
till there’s nothing left but shreds. 


Equip Your Ford 


or any other car using 30 x 3 or 30 x 3% sizes. 
No spare tire needed. Thousands in use 


on light delivery cars. Send coupon for 
booklet and prices. 


Excellent Territory Open 


We have a splendid proposition to offer to 
business men in every county where we have 


no agent. Mail the coupon for the facts. 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 42 Dayton, Ohio 






,. Passenger Cars 
Light Delivery Cars 
.Dealer’s Proposition 
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to Breed 





pets 


the way to bigger live stock profits. 
How much would it help you if you 
knew the real reasons why your 
Mares, cows, SOWS Or ewes some- 
times fail to breed—why so many 
animals die at birth—how to prevent 
abortion—how to prevent and cure 
the diseases which weaken and kill 
your cattle—how to care properly 
for breeding animals—how to con- 
trol heredity—how to breed success- 
fully by capsule— how to improve 
and strengthen an individual animal 
or an entire herd—how to judge in- 
stantly fertility, vigor, longevity, 
good mothers and pleasant disposi- 
tions. How much, in real money 
value, would knowledge like this 
mean to you? 


How to Prevent Abortion 


That is the title of one of the valuable 
chapters in this FREE book. A few of the 
other chapters are: Why So Many New Born 
Animals Die, How to Care for Breeding 
Animals, How to Control Heredity, The Fine 
Points of Scientific Breeding. Don’t miss 
this free book, It’s chock-full of money- 
saving points, It also tells all about our 





Live Stock 
e For FREE BOOK 


Tear out coupon NOW. Get ourwonderfual free booklet 
‘‘How to Breed Live Stock.’’ Gives valuable information 
on the breeding of horses, cattle, swineand sheep. Shows 
pictures of breeding organs. Gives wondcrful descriptions 
and valuable advice. Use coupon NOW. This book FREE! 


Let this free booklet show you’ 





famous Course in Animal Breeding—a sim- / 















ple, practical, home-study course that will 
really show you just how to cut down your 
expenses and losses and increase the value 
of your stock, 

Boost your live stock profits. Strengthen 
and increase your herds. Prevent abortion 
and sterility. Double the value of your 
herds and individuals. We have brought 
the school to the breeder and hundreds of 
breeders all over the country have benefitted. 
Read _ this valuable free booklet explaining 
all. Mail coupon NOW. 


Mail Coupon NOW 


Tear out the coupon printed right below. 
Mailit AT ONCE. This free book tells how 
you can easily master scientifie breeding at 
home end is also chock-full of valuable in- 
formation you can use profitably day after 
day, year after year. Don't fail to read it. 
Send coupon NOW, 


National School of Animal Breeding 
Dept. 222, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


—— es a a ee ee oe ee 
National School of Animal Breeding 
| Dept. 222, Pleasant Hill, Qhio 


Send me your free booklet “How to Breed 
Live Stock.’” 
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Think of how much you 
depend on your battery 


It is one of the most vital features of your motoring 
On it you depend for the “whizz and whirrs”’ chat 
we ] 


starts your car, as well as for the brilliance of the 
lights marking your night path 


. ; , ' “cr 1 1 1 "TE (pee 
For safety’s sake,if for nothingelse you should inststor 


“Side” isin Battery 


It is quality in every inch and ounce, embodying _— 
thirty-two years’ experience in the manufacture of | Don’t for 
storage batteries for all purposes. get that 
; there 1s an 
- ° . i se 
Every feature of it is thoroughly service proved and Exide 
es rc ce is backed hws olan is ati of th Battery 
its performance is backed up by the reputation of the | especially 
largest maker of storage battertes in the world. made for 
your 
“extde’’ Service will meet every need of every | House 














. ' oe a Lighti 
make of starting and lighting battery. Write for the Pleat ne 
a i : 3 rt . 
: name of the service Station nearest you. 
' Send for a copy of our folder “Nine Points of Extd<"’ 
THEEL ~ B C 
l ECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY UO. 
4 The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1 1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
5 5 New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
4 Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis (Kansas City St. Leais Detroit Rochester 
Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. £. Goad Engineering Co., Toronto and Moatreal LOOK FOR 








Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 
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Bere (Tee F.1a tel a) YY ve knocked the bottom out an ° 
ng, Direct pa eatate tates nd Tractor Business 
ian e F t ve 
Bh SS We Pay the Freight and save in 6 to 8 Weeks—Earn $150 to $300 a 
~ | iver Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
: Saved 38 per cent best and quickest training. Big demand for our 
uates everywhere because of greater ability. 
> Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okla., he success of 22,000 graduates proves superiority 
writes: “I found all the Fence as of our practical training methods 
fe good or better than! expected. isaved | | 
$26.65 on my $75.00 order.” j 
You will never know how much you cansave thru our Autog 
|_DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM || GRC tractor IC rele) 
selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today p 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 241 Muncie, Ind. Worlds Oidest and Greatest 








Twice more equipment and twice more floor space ased 
fin daily training than any autoschoolin America Every 


man {6 years and older can learn here. Plenty of 
room: for individual pr&ctieal instruction. Zs 
eye Se 








DRIVE 












18-inch | MRITETODAY free Ratorrsts Test 
{16-inch \ > to a and proof from graduates, on request | Pt 
ag { RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


Department 2224 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Also Green 
HONE County’s famous Cheese. Price list free. 
J. B. ROSA, Monroe, Wis, 

Say: “1 saw it in The Farm Journal”’ 











S-Pass. Touring 

4-cyl., 87 H. P. BUSH Car—Tim- 

-Unit Ste. & Lte.—Full Floating 

sl. Write at once for the best Automobile Offer In existence 

ton’t wait ‘H shipments. Money-back guarantee. au 
Address J. H. Bush, Srosdents Dept. 
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MOTOR CO., Bush Temple, ulmels 





























“Then you'll not mind the $25 reward” 


“TINHERE’S a strange horse out in that 
back pasture,” declared Jones's hired 
man, as he came in from work. 

“What does he iook like?’’ queried Jones 

“He’s coal-black with a white spot o 
his forehead, and an ‘off’ white hind-fot, 
weighs about 1,300, and looks to be about 
seven or eight years old,”’ was the reply. 

Jones mee up the local paper which 
he had been readmg, and turned to “foal 
and found’”’ advertisements. 

‘ ‘Lost, strayed or stolen from my farm 
on the Lake road,’ ’’ he read, “ ‘one black 
horse, weight about 1,350, white staro 
forehead, and white right hind-foot 
Answers to the name of Barney. Ate 
ward of $25 will be paid to any person re 
turning him to my premises.’ 

“And the notice is signed by my old 
friend, Alexander Jackson,”’ Jones concludé: 
ed, as he laid down the paper. 

“That’s Jackson's horse, all right,” de 
clared the hired man. 


“IT think it is, without a doubt,” one 
Jones, and after dinner he saddled his 


horse and led the new horse behind him 
over to Jackson’s farm, which was 
a mile and a half away. 

‘And you found him all right,” er 
claimed the delighted Jackson. “I was 
afraid he was gone for good.”’ 

“I thought he was yours the minute! 
read your advertisement. My hired maa 
told me what he looked like,’’ agreed Jones. 

“He's the identical horse, and I'm 
certainly delighted. I am rather short of 
horses this summer, anyway, and I don't 
see how I could get along without him,” 
averred Jackson. 

“Then you'll not mind paying the $2 
reward that you mentioned in your a 
vertisement,’’ suggested Jones. 

Jacksen’s face fell like a winged aete 
plane. “Well,” he hesitated, ‘I just put 
that in the paper to kind of make 
keep their eyes open, and I had no i 
tention of paying it. In any case I wouldn't 
expect to pay it to you, since we bap 
pen to be neighbors.” r 

I don’t mind obliging a neighbor, Fe 
torted Jones, ‘but the time we tr 
horses two years ago you beat me out, 
about $50. I never squealed, but now I've 
earned this reward and intend to havelt. 

Jackson started for his horse. “I @ 
tend to have my own horse,” he dee 

Jones struck his horse with @ 
whip, rode out of the yard, and the dis 
mayed Jackson stood in his barnyard 
and saw his own horse whisked back # 
Jones’s farm, where Jones promptly Pp 
him in the barn and locked the door. 

“Then it wasn’t Jackson’s horse sftet 
all?’ suggested Mrs. Jones. 

oo his all right,” admitted Jone, 

“Then why —_* you leave him there 

srsisted the wife. : 

‘ “Because Jackson was determined not 
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topay the $25 reward, and I’m not working { ; 


fy ian these Let days,” livgted Joaes. 
#Ayxa’t vow afraid you'll get in trouble 
pls; Jsesoas horse” «queiel the 
wit 


e. 
{4} don’t know,” admitted Jones doubt- 
. “I’m no lawyer, and I don’t know 
just where I stand, but what I have I’m 
ging to hold and take my chances.” 
In this instanee Jones was perfectly 
ified in demanding and insisting upon 
the $25 reward, as the law is that if any 
part makes an offer to pay a certain re- 
red fer the restoration of lost or stolen 
goods, a person who complies with the 
rms of that offer is legally entitled to 
daim the reward. 
“lf the loser of property,’”’ says the 
Masaehusetts Supreme Court, “in order 


jo gtimulate the vigilance and industry of 


ghers to find and restore it, will make an 
q@press promise of a reward, either to a 
putioular person, er in general terms to 
say one who will return it to him, and in 

ence of sueh offer one does return 
it to him, it is a valid contract.” 

This rule may be said to be a universal 
ge in all English-speaking countries, and 
bas been laid down by the state courts of 
Alabama, California, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

New, assuming that Jones had earned 
the reward and was entitled to demand it 

Jaekson, as he was, was Jones 
justified in holding the horse until he was 
paid the reward? Or should he have left 
the horse with Jackson and sued the latter 
for the $25? In other words, as the 
lawyers say, did Jones have a “lien” on the 
horse for the ameunt of the reward? 

Qn this point the American courts sa; 
"Yes, so that Jones was perfectly justi- 
x in holding the horse until he was 


“If any article of personal property has 
been lost, or strayed away, or escaped 
from its owner,” says the Maryland court, 
“and he offers a certain reward, payable 
to him who shall recover and deliver it 
back to his possession, it is but a just ex- 
psition of his offer that he did not expect 
that he who had expended his time and 
money in the pursuit and recovery of the 
lst or escaped property, would restore 
it to him, but upon the payment of the 
proper reward, and that as security for 

, he was to remain in possession of 
the same until its restoration to its owner, 
and then the payment of the reward was 
to be a simultaneous act.” 

“A finder of lost property,” says the 
Massachusetts court, in a case along the 
fame line, ‘for the restoration of which the 
owner has offered a reward, has a lien on 

@ property, and may retain possession 
dit if, on his offer to restore it, the owner 
teuses to pay the reward.” 

In addition to Maryland and Massa- 
thusetts decisions, the same rule has been 

down by the Michigan, New York‘and 
ylvania state courts. 


, 





Sled from Old Wagon Wheels 


This shows a simple method of making a 
wood sled from old wagon wheels. Two 
parallel 2 x 4-inch bars are bolted fast to 
Wo wagon wheels just below the hubs 
and the wheels ate sawed in two with a 
k-saw. Two wheels answer for four run- 
ters. Cross-bars are bolted to side-bars 
lor support of body. Standards are placed 
tween the side-bars and bolted fast, 
ug making a very substantial sled. 
C. A. Black. 
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EFORE you set hens, your 
experience and judgment en- 
able you to tell in advance, what 
results can be expected. But 
there are no outward marks or 
indications by which you can 


judge the quality of a battery. 
There is only one thing upon 
which youcan base yeur judgment 
—the manufacturer’s guarantee. 


The Philadelphia Diamond Grid 
Battery with the Philco Retainer 
is guaranteed for two years. This 
is the longest and strongest guar- 
antee ever given an automobile 
starting and lighting battery. 


You may wonder why it is pos- 
sible for us to give a guarantee 
that is so much better than any 
other. The reason is that the 
Philadelphia Battery has two ex- 
clusive features which enable it 
to give longer life and better 
service than any other battery. 





You can judge an egg by 
candling— but there is no 
way to judge a battery ex- 
cept by the manufacturer’s 
guarantee. 


1. Diamond Grid Plates “Built 
like a bridge” to resist strain from 
every direction. 


2. The Philca Slotted Retainer, a 
thin sheet of hard slotted rubber, 
which is placed flat against the 
active material of each positive 
plate. The slots in the Retainer 
are so numerous that they allow . 
the free passage of acid and cur- 
rent, yet each slot is so narrow that 
the Retainer is, in effect, a solid 
wall which holds the active ma- 
terial firmly in place. 


There are more than a thousand 
service stations thoroughly equip- 
ped and competent te recharge ér 
repair your battery, regardless of 
its make, or to replace it when it 
is worn out with a new Phila- 
delphia Diamond Grid Battery, 
guaranteed for two years. With- 
out the Retainer, the battery is 
guaranteed for 18 months and is 
somewhat lower in price. 


Philadelphia Diamond Grid Battery 
Ontario and C Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufaeturer of Adams, 
N. Y., has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to makea 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
ble for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufactarer, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 


REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN 


» Beautifully finished, nickel winding 

A crank, spring motor, speed re 

fi tor, stop lever. New improved 
“3 sound box with mica dia 
_ es perfect reprod ms of 
all kinds of music. A ma ous 

y machme in every way. 

lighted thousands of hemes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name, and we wil 

) send you 24 of our Art Pictures 

to dispose of on special offer at 

 25c each. Send us the $6 you 
collect‘and we’ll send thisnew 
improved E. D. L. Pho 

and a selection of 6 


E. D. LIFE, Dept. 2729, CHICAGG 
















Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
Today. JONES MFG. CO., 136 W. Lake St., Dept. 219, CHICAGO 





100; G fruit, $4, Box; Baby Chicks; 
Oranges Re eo Praia Mc, Daytous Beach Flas 


[ Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” — | 
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Make Big Money 


Sawing Lumber 


Farm-lumbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or farm engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every woodlot holds money- 
making possibilities for the owner of 
a portable saw mill. Without previous 
experience, you can saw your woodlot 
trees into valuable lumber with an 
“American” Portable Saw Mill, and 
saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousand. Lumber is in big de- 
mand and brings high prices. Ten 
16-foot logs 14 inches thick make 1000 
feet. You can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day, 
according to power.» Get the dollars out of 
those trees with the still better ‘“‘American’”’ 
Portable Saw Mill, improved by war experi- 
ence. The distinguished service rendered by 
2000 “American’’ mills and wood-working 
machines won a Certificate of Merit from 
the War Department. 


Send for Free Illustrated War 
Book and Catalog 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1382 Hudson Termimal Bldg., New York City 


American 
Saw Mill 
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DITCHING ano SOIL WASHING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 


FARMERS—Nowis thetime to 

a send me your name. I can show 
4 you how Zmen can now do more 
*? work in a day than 100 menby old 
a methods. I wanttotell you the 
story of a wonderful tool that 

is revolutionizing farming. It 
solves the drainage, irrigation 
and soi) washing problems. 
Cuts down labor cost and in- 
sures big crops. Get the full 
story in my new free drainage 

book and catalog. Send me your name. 


(HW 
ih 


ARM DITCHER—TERRACER—GRADER 
All Steel, Reversible, Lasts a Lifetime 
Simple and practical. Cats V-shaped farm 
open drainage, irrigation or tile ditch 

down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old ditches; 

back filis tile ditches; grades roads, 
builds farm terraces, 
dikes and levees; 
§ works in any soil 
wetordry. 2,4 and 
6 horse sizes, large 
size fine for tractor. 
4) Write for free drain- 
age, irrigation and 
terracing catalog 
and our proposition, 
Address W. A. STEELE 













AND RECORD Gl VEN 

~ Boys & Girls! This wonderful New Model 
=e ‘Talking Machine, rosewood finish, nickel 
[ieee ! base, and poveler record, is yours. A real 
eee Talking chine with high-grade i 
“Tr. s all size records up te 12 in 

ing only arge colored 

Pictures or 20 packaves beautifat post 
= pards at lic each. Order.choice y. 


action guaranteed. Gates Mfg. Co., Dept. 910 ,Chicago 





















THE FARM JOURNAL 


| Federai Loan Helps Tenants. 


By EARLE W. GAGE 


% HE statement is often made that the 
federal farm loan systema doesnot help 
the tenant.te acenure a farm, and until 

the matter is studied this would seem to be 
true. The Federal Land Banks can not 
loan to any man the entire amount whieh he 
must pay forafarm. It will loan him only 
fifty per cent of the value of the land, plus 
twenty per cent of the permanent insured 
improvements (buildings). The farm ten- 
ant who has saved enough money to pay 
fifty per cent of the value of the farm can 
usually buy the farm and give a second 
mortgage for what he is unable to pay to 
the owner of the farm. So it would seem, 
at first glance, that the federal farm loan 
system ean not help the farm tenant in 
the business of getting a farm. 

“This, however, is not true. Here and 
there all over the United States farmers 
are buying farms through the aid of the 
federal farm loan system, which they 
could not buy if it were not for that sys- 
tem. The secret in these cases is found in 
the desirable character of the seeond 
mortgage, subject to a first mortgage in 
the federal farm loan system.” 


Both Bayer and Seller Safeguarded 


The official was asked-to explain how -this 
arrangement could be mage, safeguarding 
the interests of both tenant-buyer and 
owner-seller, and he gave a _ concrete 
Ulustration, as follows: 

“Let us suppose that a tenant-farmer, 
occupying a farm of 160 acres worth $100 
an acre, has in the course of years become 
possessed of plows, harrows, wagons, tools, 
horses, harness, cattle, hogs, poultry and 
other equipment sufiicient to make him a 
desirable farm tenant. The owner of the 
farm, who may perhaps be his father, lives 
in a neighbormg town, and is not a man 
of very much wealth. He does not feel 
that he can afford to sell the farm alto- 
gether on credit. The tenant has heard 
of the federal farm loan mortgage, and of 
the second-mortgage system of acquiring 
a farm, so he goes to the landlord and sug- 
gests that if the landlord will carry one- 
half the purchase price of the farm in the 
form of a second mortgage, he, the tenant, 
will borrow $8,000 on the farm and turn 
it over to the owner in cash. 

“The owner perhaps says, 
second mortgage for me.’ 

“ “But,” says the tenant, ‘this is a dif- 
ferent kind of a second mortgage, and 
here is the way the deal figures out: This 
federal farm loan first mortgage for $8,000 
bears five and one-half per cent interest, 
or $440:a year. I will also have to pay 
one per cent in addition, or $80 a year, to 
pay off the debt (principal). This makes 
$520 a year that I will have to pay on the 
first mortgage, and as long as I pay that, 
the mortgage never comes due and can 
never be foreclosed.’ 

“ ‘Then’, says the landlord, ‘if that $520 
a year is taken care of there is no danger 
of my ever losing my second mortgage by 
a foreclosure of the first mortgage?’ 

“¢This is a fact,’ replies the would-be 
owner. ‘Your second mortgage gets better 
every year because, by the payment of 
the $520 a year, the $8,000 first mortgage 
pays itself off in about thirty-five years. 
If I do fail to pay the $520 a year, the 
worst that can happen is that you will 
have to assume the payment of the first 
mortgage. The net results will be: First 
you will get $8,000 in cash; second, I wil 
have a chance to get a farm of my own; 
third, you will get interest on your second 
mortgage; fourth, you can not possibly 
lose if anything should happen to me so 
that I could not carry the first mortgage.’.” 

Now let us suppose that the two agree 
upon this sort of arrangement. The 
tenant makes application through his 
nearest: national farm loan association for 


‘No; no 








a loan of $8,000, which’ is 
Federal: Farm Loan Boar He pay 
the owner this $8,000, receiving” in jeg 
changea deed to the farm, also giyi 
owner a second mortgage for $8,000: 
the farm. On’ this be agrees to :payigy 
per cent, or $480 a year, as well as-a-regg 
enable principal payment. Therefore, t 
take care of the interest and pri 

ayments on the two mortgages of $1 

e would each year agree to pay the 
$1,000, plus what he agreed to -pay.gy 
principal on the second mortgage,, 


How It Works Qut é 


On a 250-acre farm in Chautauqua county, 
N. Y., a farmer-tenant purchased a-fagg 
on this same plan. Since he had beg 
making a profit of $1,500 net as a 

giving the owner one-half of the p 

he thought himself perfectly. safes ig 
agreeing to pay five and one-half per oat 
interest on his second mortgagep. ply 
$1,200 a year principal. The first-yeardy 
operated the farm for himself. Becaug 
he put personal interest into the manag 
ment of the farm, and because the seas 




































and crops were both favorable to himgh 
made a clear profit above operating ap 
penses of $3,500, paying $2,500 88. pring 
pal the first year. This man will aotunly 
wipe out the second mortgage in thre 
years, although the owner whem he*sold 
the farm thought it would surely take tes 
years. 

This tenant is more than pleased with 
the service he secured through thefederal 
farm loan system. In the old daysvhe 
toiled long hours each day of the year, and 
then gave one-half of his income away 
the owner, working on the share pla # 
many tenants.do. Today he worke#s 
many hours, but every cent he earns.gom 
to pay for something he can call -his:omm 

This man has two boys who. were be 
coming dissatisfied with farming.» They 
were eager to get to town and selk ther 
time for $3 or $4 a day and have.it allia 
cash at the end of the week.. He.hasa 
faithful wife who, as he says, used.te 
‘“vork like a nigger.’’ But today the.boys 
and wife have a new gleam in their. eye 
for they realize that they are Ngee 
themselves. Just the other day he 
home from town with a new $80 
washing machine, to aid in making lif 
more comfortable for the faithful wile 
As a tenant, he was doing well when’ 
could afford a new wash-tub and Tubing: 
board. a 

The more farm owners we have n@ 
farming communities, the more: busines 
we shall have. We shall also have 
schools, better churches, better 
The family that lives in one comm 
this year, in another next year, and,som 
where else the year after, are tramps, and 
like those tourists, take slight interest, 
usually, in the welfare of the community, 
And who can blame them, for they 
deep down in their bones that the cor 
munity is getting more out of them @ 
they are getting from the community, 
which is often too true. 


How the Seller Benefits 


But we are not through with the man who 
sold his farm for $16,000, receiving $8,000 
spot cash and a second mortga for 
$8,000. When this man: ow us 1a 
he depended on that farm to: bring +" 
and his family a living. The amount He 
received as cash rent, or shares from 
income proceeds, represented his b 
butter.. Because of this fact, he h he 
the old farm many years longer me 
really should. The —_ race = 

is not nearly-so good a producer 
he left it to move to-town, The fence 
are down in plaees, the land has lost 









































4S} of its fertility, and the buildings require 

"h considerable repairs to bring them back. 
This refusing to let go, hoping to con- 
tinue to make a liv:ng off farms operated 
by tenants—a living essential to the re- 
tired farmer—is the very nail-head of the 
tenant problem in the United States today. 

Let us say that the owner has a son and 
a daughter to educate and start in busi- 
ness. Practically every dollar he possesses 
in this world is tied up in that farm. If 
he ean suceeed year after year in lecating 
ggood tenant, he feels certain that he will 
have a living income. And so he refuses 
to sell out. 

On the other hand, we have the tenant. 
Ble has a growing family to maintain and 
educate, and he feels that the farm eught 
fo return a living, a decent living. By 
skipping this and that he feels that he will 

















be able at the end of the year to show a 
deen larger profit, espeeially if he pays cash 
had: beeg rent. The owner gets tired of this after 
a two seasons, fires him and gets a new 
proceeds tenant, who plays the same game over— 

safe» in ona poorer farm. After ten years we have 
f per cent afarm that tenants shy away from. The 
age; plus owner og make a living from the 
' of 1t. 
“bean But the man who sells his farm takes 
> manage the $8,000 he received from the federal 
he sease farm loan system and invests it in federal 
o himjhe farm loan bomds, let us say. These pay 
ating @p him four and one-half per cent, or a total 
as pring & @ $360 annually, which plus the $480 
| actually interest from the second mortgage, means 
in the J @ income ef $840, beside the principal 
a he sold ents on the second mortgage. 
» take tea oi very little labor this man can make 

a very respectable showing in his com- 
aged with munity, and few are the men owning 
he federal § ‘Tented farms today who can show $840 
—daysie | sh in hand at the end of the year, if 
year, and they rent under the business-like methods; 
: away #0 that is, as fertility to the soil and 
e plan a keeping farm bualdings in repair. In fact, 
works. farm owners, whose farms are 
ATS. goes rated, advise that they do not average 
| his-owm more than two or three per cent on their 
were be investment. ‘The other plan pays about 
g.. They five per cent on the investment. 
eit all in 
a The Federal Farm Loan Act 
- the boys Why it was passed 
heir eyes, pase Arba 8. Van Valkenburgh sus- 
jg tained the constitutionality of the Farm 
be Iean Act in a decision handed down Octe- 
SOpowet B ber 81 in the federal court at Kansas City. 
king; life Former Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
ful wilt, Wiliam G. McAdoo, appeared for the 
when be ent and the joint stock land 


Tubbing: . Former Justice Charles Evans 
ig Hughes, of the United States Supreme 

» appeared for the Federal Land 
Banks. Mr. MeAdoo said that to provide 


ve roel: money and credit for all classes of farmers 
x er vas t an impossibility up to the 
a tme the Federal Farm Lean Act was 
mps, aad From the first, agriculture in America 
intrest, suffered for want of money for both 
re Opment and operation. The ver 
they lature of banking, the safeguards which 
the pre to surround it if depesitors were to 
hem be protected, made it diffieult to extend to 
nmunity, 7 the farmer the kind of credit he could use. 
Again, a bank could not lend the money 
depositors without ample seeurity. In 
other words, those farmers who most 
man who teded money had the least to offer as 
$8,000 curity. 
ng ; 
Therefore, it was necessary to create a 





m of rural credits whieh should pro- 
ide: Plenty of money; money on long- 
time credit; money on liquid securities; 
mney at a low rate of interest. 
Accordingly, the government borrowed 
fom the experience of the commercial 
world and from the experiences of every 

ed country of Europe and sought to 

the creation of a system of rural 

ong everything in these experiences 
the was useful and adaptable. Result, 
Federal Farm Loan Act. W. W. P. 
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How | Make Big Money 
Out of Ornery’ 


By R. W. SINCLAIR 


BOUT two years ago I witnessed up in 
New York State an exhibition of horse- 
training that opened my eyes. A man 

by the name of Mackley took a devil of a 
mean, vicious mare that hadn't been harnessed 
for seven months and in a few days had her 
entle enough for a school girl todrive. Mackley 
taken the mare off the owner's hands for 
$50 and just ten days after sold her for $175.00. 
A clear profit of $125.00 in ten 
days! 


That started me investigating. 
I learned that Mackley had sim- 
ly used the methods introduced 
y the famous horse trainer, Jesse 
Beery. Beery, I learned, used to 
go about the country giving won- 
derful exhibitions in colt-breaking 
and horse-training; but realizing 
that he could accomplish more by 
teaching his methods by mail, had 
given up his exhibition work to 
spread his horse-training secrets 
by mail-instruction. Mackley had 
studied Beery’s Course in his 
spare time and in a few months 
was able to accomplish magical 
results with green colts and horses 
with bad habits, 


Other Successes 


Mackley’s work showed me a way to make 
some nice money and I determined to take Prof. 
Beery’s Course in_horse-training—but before 
doing so I made further inquiries. Fis are what 
a few of Beery’s students said. I'll let them tell 
of their success in their own w 

Mr.S.L. Arrant writes: “Just to test Beery’s 
methods, | bought the worst balky, kicking, 
yay oe could find. Paid $65.00 for him. 
After handling him only a few hours according 
to Beery’s system I sold him for $135.00. 

Mr. Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
I have trained a four year old mare that was 
given up by everybody. Bought her for $35.00, 
and now have her so gentle, my little boy 
handles her. Wouldn't take $200.00 for her. 

Dean L. Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: By 
following Beery’s instructions have changed a 
worthless, dangerous balker into a horse worth 
$225.00. 


Everett McBlock, Elkhart, IL, writes: Have 
just broken a pany to drive and taught it some 
tricks. Owner bought it for $17.50. Paid 
me $40 to train it, He just sold it to a show 
company for $150.00. 


How I Work 


The big source of my income is in buying up 





*‘ornery” colts and horses at bargain prices, and 
after training the animals, selling them at a good 

rohit. However, I also pick up money 

andling colts and training horses for others on 
a fee basis. For instance, a farmer had @ 
beautiful driving bay that had the bad habit of 
shying. A piece of paper blowing across the 
road would set the horse crazy. e owner 
thought a great deal of the animal, but couldn't 
take chances on the shying habit. 
A friend of his for whom I had 
done some work put this man ip 
touch with me pat in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 
of the habit— for which job I 
received $50, 


Curing Bad Habits 


You can see from this that my 
work consists not only in breaking 
colts and “gentling” vicious horses, 
but in curing the various bad 
habits a horse can have—such as 
shying, balking, fear of automo- 
biles, etc., pulling at hitcha 
strap, pawing in the stall, etc. etc., 
Beery's methods of colt breaking 
are particularly amazing. Under 
the old way of yey 
colts one usually had to i kill 
the horse as well as himself to 
accomplish anything—and then the colt was 
usually spoiled or hurt in some way or other. 
But, when you apply Beery’s principles, there is 
no hard, long work or injury to the colt. 

No one should have a biting, kicking or balky 
horse when it is so easy to cure these vicious 
habits. No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s methods 
make the task so easy. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is ta get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at this day when 
war-demands have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have been requested to state that Prof. 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, w 
to Break and Train Horses” free to those inter- 
ested. It is a booklet well worth having as it 
reveals some startling information on horse-train- 
ing. | have heard men who consi 
expert horsemen say that the bookbet wasa revela- 
tion to them. here is no use in my going 
into details on the booklet when you can get it 
free for the asking. 

Pitasant Ff; Ohio, ancl the Dohler wil be see oe by 
return mail. A postcard will do as well as a letter. 
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t Make Money 
“SBETHIS WAY 


Any man with an engineor power 
can grind stock f: |, table corn 
meal, rye, buckwheat, Graham and 
whole wheat flour for himself and 
others. N. & M. guaranteed genuine 


French Buhr Mill 
turns eut the cleanest ground, most digestible food 
Write for free trial offer and brand new mill book, 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO. 
2012 Kentucky Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 











TREESED 
MS 





BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOO Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B 15 showing low 
rice and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harvisoa Sts Chicago, lll 


URS 





We can offer you our No. 10 
Grinding Millis at this re- 
markably low priee for the 
msimple reasons that we 

manufacture them ourselves. 


ty Quaker City 
Grinding Mills 


Will grind corn, cobs and al? 
kinds of small ins perfectly 
at ome operatiaon. ed by 

manufacturing ex- 
perierce. Satisfactian - 


= nded. 
> Mj Limed fvery. Cata- 
ww logfree. Write us today. 


The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept. H 3746 Filbert St, Plile., Pa 


from us 














691 Woolworth Bldg., NEW YORK 
813 Tower Bid CHICAGO 
Room 107, 625 F Street, W INGTON, D. C. 














































hex Always say: “I saw it ‘in The. Farm, Journal” 
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MASTER'S VOICE” 


REG ,b.5:°AT. OFF. P 





Da a tal Se a A ntl et Sta 


4 "2 
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The trademark of supreme musical quality |X 
which identifies the worlds largest 1) 
and greatest*musical industry V) 





Every important improvement that has transformed 
the talking-machine from a triviality into an exquisite 
and cloquent instrument of the musical arts originated 
with the Victor. .The Victor plant, the largest and 
oldest of its type in the. world, is the world-center of 
great music. 

No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. Its Ny 
products convey more great music by great. artists to ! 
, more people throughout the world than all other 











makes combined.. If you wish the best, buy nothing 








i) which does not bear the famous Victor. trademark, Ni 
( “His Master’s Voice.” >) 
iN New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the V) 
» 1st of each month. « 
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rt sy y NTT MOU LT LOPE PEDLIDET ap pb tet ttt ‘aa! ve m 7 . 2 " 5 rl i 
K nm 10' DAYS 
merosene Lig WiTRIAL 'P | 
OAT AM A | @EATS|GAS OR ELECTRICITY a — 
. lake your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
overnment and leading University tests prove this wonderful 

Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
Open-filame lamps. Burns 60 hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil.) No odor, smoke or noise, no ing up, 

easy to ‘rate, won't explode. WON GOLD MEDAL.| 
= GUAR EED. Prove for yourself, without risk, b 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


=a§ that Aladdin has no equalasa white light. If not satisfied, re- 
man turn at our expense. $1000 given anyone showing:us an oil 
LS p equal in every way to this NEW MODEL 8 DIN. 
BAS We want one user in 
SSEGET YOURS FREE 2,922 47% 
\ Customers can be referred. In that way you may get your own 
‘without cost.) Be che fortunate one to write first for 10 DAY 
REE TRIAL OFFER and learn how to get one FREE. 
MANTLE LAMP CO.,192 Aladdin Bide., Chicago 
MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORLD 


LARGEST KEROSENE (coatoili) 

















ON HALF-THE O1L 








A og { W ; Make big moncy spare or fulltime, Our easy selling plan makes experi- 
ence unnecessary. :We start: without ‘money. Sample sent for 10 
ban) e n Ss a n e days trial ‘and GIVEN FREB when you eapemne & distrivater. 
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Taking Indigo Out of Mand 
{Continued from page 22} Fe ‘ 
move it over to the wash-tubs, so thag@ 
boiler need not be lifted at all. Theme 
form will be found invaluable on: jad 
day and can be used to advantage q 
the canning season as well. 

Wire clothes-lnes can ‘be put Up.pe 
manently and should be wiped offs 
damp cloth before hanging out the cloth 
If in cold weather the wire is wipedbwithy 
cloth wrung out of a hot solution of@) 
and water, the clothes will not fresses 
the line. 

The use of pulleys enables one how 
Wife to operate a double line betweenlp 
porch and a post in the yard.» Thea, 
vantages of this arrangement are. 
preciated when snow is on the ground, 
the housewife can hang her clothesupg 
the line without leaving the porch,»ay 
the men folks have no extra paths teshon) 


Bags for Small Pieces and Clothes-Pim 


Another cold-weather help is a bag made 
strong netting. The bag should be-wik 
but. not deep. Collars, cuffs, and-oth 
small pieces can be placed in the bag-whik 
indoors, and the bag with its conten 
hung upon the line. ‘These pieces wilkdy 
quite as well in the bag as if hung: 
arately, and will benefit by frecsing a 

Still another convenience is a -bag fe 
clothes-pins. The top of the bag is 
over a coat-hanger so that it can be hitig 
on the clothes-line and. pushed alongs 
the clothes are hung.. A grape: baske 
having a hook of strong wire attaohed 
the handle, will answer the same. 

Those who are initiated can tell a good 
housekeeper by the way her clothes a 
hung upon the line. Stockings are bung 
on one line, underwear. on another;aprom, 
waists and dresses are hung together and, 
invariably, the sheets.and tablecloths a 
hung on the outer lines, personal, thing 
being hung inside, Turn clothesinside out 
stockings and underwear need the putilf 
ing effects of sun and air, and cglored 
clothes will not fade so much if 
wrong side is turned toward _ the gm. 
Housewives do not. agree as'to thesbetter 
way of hanging garments,. Some prelet 
hanging them by the hem, some by the 
belt or band. 

Sprinkling clothes by hand-is:ofter w& 
satisfactory, one portion of the~garmeit 
receiving an undue amount: of moanstete, 
and another remaining almost dryyo‘The 
best way is to use a tiny watering-pott 
a fine spray; or an aluminum 
may be purchased for a few centsa: Til 
has a cork and fits into the mouth: 
ordinary bottle. Either of _ theseomill 
moisten clothes evenly and thoroughlf, 
and render the process of ironing easiehy 


Mangles Save Much.Time: 


Mangles or ironing machines are opeepled 
by electricity or by gasoline #8 
shown .in Fig. 3 on page 22, or by 
The rollers of the mangles are 
means of gas or gasoline, or may bem 
of hard, highly-polished ‘wood, de 
upon pressure, instead_of heat, for smeoth- 
ing the clothes. Seventy-five per cont of 
the ironing for a family can be pombe 
mangte and done in about o 
time required to do it: by. hands” . «3! 
In addition to the mangle, it is:well'to 
have several ironing-boards—g:ia@ret 
one for skirts; a sleeve-board, a, little oval 
affair held up in the air by two 
that the article can hang free; a besa® 
board, small and_oblong, for shw6 Be 
and either a small rolling-pin or Bee® 
broom-stick, padded and covered; trslip 
into tight; closed places. wa 
Folding ironing-boards may’ beet 
chased or made at home: 
of garments being easily slipped eu 
Any some man can put adyustal 
— on: the old ironing a 
ave always used: propped up /oa@ 
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‘and tables. Then you can set the board 
at the proper height and save much back- 
Fortunately much of the family 
Jgundry can be put in good enough shape 
for use by careful folding; this will do 
gway with the need of ironing, and the 
does not mean shiftlessness—only 
common sense. 

If padding for the ironing-board must 
be purchased, choose silence cloth, such 
ag is used for dining tables. Two thick- 
nesses of new cloth will make the board 
softenough. Instead of tacking the covers 
og ironing-boards, cut them so that they 
are about four inches wider than the boned, 


> one hows, d sew tapes along the sides so that the 
between | be tied on. Four or five tapes on pas: 3 
d The can m 
oa in side will be sufficient; made —_, the 
covers can easily be changed. Un- 
round bleached muslin, sixty inches in width, is 
mothe the best choice, if new material is pur- 
porch,-ad # ‘based: this width will cover the length of 
hs teshong ’ . 
_ the board without waste. ‘ 
lothes-Ping For an iron-stand, use an ordinary tin 
layer-cake pan fastened to the ironing- 
bag maded § board with stout nails; set the irons in this. 
uld be-wik § It protects the board and prevents the iron 
, and-ote § ftom slipping to the floor. To insure 
heb inst fire, place a sheet of asbestos under 
ag agal Pp : : 
its conten § the pan. A large screw-eye inserted m 
eces Wildy fone end of the trening-board allows the 





board to be hung upon a nail, thereby 
keeping the ends from contact with the 


s a bag fe oor. 
bag is fitted Next to mangles, the self-heating irons, 


san be bug § asillustrated in Fig. 4 on page 22, are the 
od alongs test step-savers, as the irons can be 
rape» basket ept at the proper temperature without 
attaghed @ § the continual walking back and forth be- 
me. tween stove and ironing-board. They are 
tell a gd heated by gas, electricity or kerosene. 
clothes ap | If these are not available, the old-fash- 
s are bug § ioned flat-iron is preferred by many to the 
hersaprom § cold (or detachable) handle iron, so 
ether and widely used ; the flat-irons can be depended 
leclothg av | upon to give a degree of pressure entirely 
onal, thing lacking in irons having detachable handles. 
s inside out; Irons weighing from five to eight pounds 
the purify are best for general work. The ordinary 
ind celored broad flat-iron is needed for large surfaces, 
ich if the the slender, double-pointed iron for sleeves 
1 the gu. and narrow places, and a tiny iron for small 
thesbetter | detail work, especially on babies’ clothes. 
ome prefer Three irons should be allowed to a person. 
me by the Provide a number of iron-holders, that a 
cold one may always be at hand. Use old 
softer ti | stocking legs or old felt hats, with a layer 
1e~garmeit | of heavy paper between for foundation, 
§ moister, § and cover with bedticking. 
dry: ‘The Itons should be kept in a dry place. 
wg-potmith § When about to use them, as soon as they 
a sprinkler ate warm, rub lightly with paraffin or 
entsac'Ses § beeswax tied in thin cloth. Then rub the 
outh ofan Fons over some cleansing powder, or coarse 
these-will alt, sprinkled on a newspaper. Clean the 
horoughly, ons in the same manner when your work 
g easier: 8 finished; when cold, store in a eovered 
All laundry equipment should be 
me .* Protected from dust. It saves time in 
< ing when it is next needed. 
| a [Editor’s Note: Send to United States 
by pad. ent of Agriculture, Washington, 
heated .., for a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘A Successful 
bree | Cooperative Laundry,” if this sub- 
: i ket interests you. A few of the state 





| Wlleges have prepared bulletins on laun- 
dy work in the heme.] 






















as Rolling platform, invaluable on washe 
_ day and useful in canning time 
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ELCAR. 


has no rival at the price 


OR size, beauty, comfort, power and 
sturdy endurance the ELCAR easily 





leads in the medium priced field. 


It is the product of forty-seven years of fine 
vehicle building—twelve years of fine auto- 


mobile building. 


The ELCAR appeals to those who have intimate 
knowledge of automobile construction; who know 
on what riding comfort, perfect performance 


and 


economical upkeep depends. 


It is built for those who want a car that em- 
bodies beauty and distinction of design with 
abundance of power and so mechanically perfect 
as to give years of exacting service, and it is 
built for those who wisely desire to obtain all 


these advantages without wasteful cost. 








developing 37'4 horsepower 


aside from 
ignition 
Clutch New Type flouti 
gears. Timken and Hyatt 


bodies 


A Glimpse At The Quality 


power plant 1!6ioch wheelbase 


Salisbury pressed steel rear axle 


Four-cylinder models have the powerful long-stroke ELCAR-Lycoming motor, 
Six-cylinder models have the remarkable new 7-R 
Red Seai Continental motor develuping 55 horsepower Fours and sixes are identical 
Delco starting, 
Willard Batteries Lztest Stromberg vertical carburetors. Borg and Beck 
Spiral bevel driving 
armgs. Muncie transmission tubular propeller shaft, 
two universals Wonderfully exsy-riding. semt-elliptic springs 
Truly luxurtous upholstering 33x4 tires non-skid rear 
Wainut insirument board. Equipment complete even to Boyce Moto-Meter on radiator. 


Beautiful, roomy 
Duplex lamps 


lighting 


and 











Five Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Cylinder. . 
Six-Cylinder. . 

Four Passenger Sportster 
Four-Cyl 
Six-Cylinder. .... $1595.00 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 


Eight Models—Four and Six-Cylinder 


. . $1395.00 


Pour-Cy 
. « « $1595.00 


linder . . . . $1395.00 Four 


All Prices F. O. B. Elkhart, Indiana 


Write for Special Catalog C 
and name of nearest dealer. 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Three ,nanomeer Coupe 
inder . 

Six-Cylinder. . 

Five Passenger Sedan 
tinder... 
Six-Cylinder. ... 


. « « $1996.00 
- « « $219. 


- $2095.00 
- $2295.00 
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“Tust like your mother—you always 
have a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment handy! 


. HENEVER I complained 
of a Rheumatic Twinge, 
or suffered from Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Neuralgia, Sore Muscles, 
Stiff Joints, she used to say, 
‘We'll just apply alittle Sloan’s, 
Father; that'll relieve the pain 
in short order!’ And it did, 
too!” 


bing to the afflicted part and 
promptly produce a warm tin- 
gle of comforting relief. 


In thousands of households itis 
constantly kept handy for 
the quick relief of all external 
pains and aches. ‘The World’s 
Liniment”’ for thirty-eight years, 
it never breaks faith. 


Sloan’sLiniment owes its nation- 
al popularity to its unfailing 
ability to penetrate without rub- 


Sloan’s Liniment is always sold 
by Dealers you know and can 
trust. 35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 
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Instead of “Keeping Company ’’— sy spa RicHMoND 
y 


HE quaint, old-fashioned phrase pave the way for the exclusion of un long courtship, it is rarely a happy marriage. 
“keeping company” isno longer used desirable companions later. Once the unit But even if the interest in courtship is 
to tell that a young man is paying at- _is well established the young folks will be belated it is not worth while to give up in 
tention to a girl, butno matter what phrase — rather jealous of their good times and will despair if John begins paying attention to 
js used young men still call upon young not open the circle to unworthy com- a girl who is unworthy, or Mary persists 
women, and every right-minded parent panions. ‘ in meeting a young man who has little to 
worries more or less at this period. As the years fly past the pairing off will commend him. Do not use harsh measures 
Intelligent and far-seeing parents desire come, although it should be postponed as and so defeat your cause forever, A: visit 
to have their sons and daughters mingle long as possible, and then the old-fashioned away from home, or the introduetion of 
with refined, well-bred, sensible associates, phrase “keeping company” is in order in some outside interest that brings in other 
and in time marry worthy mates and set the minds of the grandparents. The young young folks may cause the headstrong son 
up happy homes of their own. Sometimes folks must be trusted, of course, for the or daughter to begin to contrast the 
this desire takes the form of over-anxiety; chaperon idea has never gained much loved one with more attractive compan- 
the parents wish to ions, and when once 
choose the ‘‘in- a good, healthy crit- 
laws,’ and thus & oy Oe icism is established 
they place diffieul- 2 = BY there is hope. One 
ties in the way of Rhea SY ae young girl who was 
their children. The ‘ ae ee bound to throw her- 
wise attitude for oe,’ %, so self away by marry- 
the parents to as- : : Fens be | ing a drunkard, was 
sume in this delicate - § : x g 4 forever cured of her 
and critical period Ae a“ . ‘ fancied love by vis- 
is that of sympa- ea oad : fe iting at the hame of 
thetic, quiet, non- en ees ee OF ep arelative who came 
interfering interest, eC cit =), Oe le So ° home im an intoxi- 
with a real desire to PR A SF Sa ae ee ss oy : cated condition and 
be helpful and con- as par fat a, ye abused his fainily 
siderate at all times. 2. aes . ae ee AR é. 4 The abmost dis- 
Much of the , . aS 2 i ils ‘ tracted parents paid 
trouble lies in the 5 _ oe Ae OA ; the girl’s board in 
fet that parents % eo this wretched home 
toooften, before he- att —— while she thought 
eming interested, RE So ea ba acme she was visiting, the 
wait until their chil- : . : * Dice ie aay : ; see unhappy wife hav 
dren form friend- Se Scncecaae Clee? Ge dete See ~ ei ¥ ing consented to the 
dips that bid fair SS ee ea : : . pe as plan in order to save 
to ripen into love, tae! gs fac ee ae eR Toe 3 the girl frem a fate 
then ruthlessly lay : i eas 2 oe worse than death 
down laws that, in os "Ps athe : She came back to 
the light of their aot ~. S meas ok ee ee her home thor 
own youthful ex- : 5 : ' oughly cured and in 
periencés, they know Plain red paper, white paper decorated with red hearts, red hearts pasted upon time made a happy 
will not be obeyed. paper plates, red roses and gauze ribbon decorate this table for St. Valentine’s Day marriage; but oppo- 
Prevention is better sition would have 
aad surer than cure in dealing with un- headway in the country, but prolonged driven her into an elopement. 
fortunate love affairs, particularly between visits; lengthy drives and staying out Encourage the worthy young men and 
young people who are still under twenty. late at night should never be permitted. women by inviting them to your home, but 
Even before the first boy and girl at- By means of careful and early training do not show your hand in the game of 
thments are formed—attachments that the idea that “nice” young people do not match-making. If you invite the girl you 
@eusually nothing more than the passing give occasion for talk should be well wish your son to pay attention to, invite 
fincies between school children—fathers established, as well as the fact that well- other girls with her and show that you are 
and mothers should be on the alert to form bred young men and women are careful of _ interested in all alike. If a worthy young 
congenial groups that include only _ their conduct in public and in private. man shows an interest in your daughier, 
and girls of clean, wholesome char- Long engagements should be frowned donot consider it too much trouble to make 
ter. Once the group is formed the upon. The greatest tragedies of the coun- up a little feast occasionally and invite 
Wung people themselves become very try have come about by permitting a him in company with other young people 
@itical as to admitting newcomers into it, young man to monopolize the time of a of the neighborhood. The slightest sus- 
but the whole matter can be so quietly young lady for years and years only to _ picion that father or mother is trying to 
fad carefully manipulated that the chil- cast her off to marry some younger person. ‘“‘match-make” will be sure to work the 
think they are doing it all themselves, Just why these cases are more common in wrong way, but a kindly, active interest 
Min reality the parents are back of it the country than in town no one can ex- _ in all worthy young folks will give son and 
dl, although out of sight completely. plain; nor why, if marriage does follow a daughter a chance te choose wisely. 
A good way to begin is by having little After a short courtship following a long 
day evening gatherings, such as taffy sas >See acquaintance, there is every chance that 
pullings or similar entertainments, having F one should give me a heart a happy home will be established and 
young folks come in groups, gathering § to keep, father and mother can enter into that state 
ther as they come along the road, and With love for the golden key, of Indian summer enjoyment that parents 
ys keeping the group idea prominent. — might. live at. ease or know only when their children are well 
ule games should be healthy, noisy, active It Prime never know pain, be married and settled for life, And that 
a gay, and there should be little or no weary, or weep, ; enjoyment may be the portion of all 
Pairing off. These “small and early’ The heart watched over by me. § parents who use discretien, and tact 
ae aie come Sent ae ct ete 
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How To Do Things To Save Time and Money : 


The poets 


Of eyes and sighs, and all 


SUNq of love, 


f 


Such things [00 mushy! 


And } 


1-sod ing of the Mao - 


, / a) 
aqgarn, hey go 


AKE oilcloth look bright and new 


by melting an ounce ol beesw iX 
and stirring it 


Apply with a woolen cloth and 


pentane 
polish with another woolen clot! 


If butter is too hard to spread these cold 


mornings, fill a bowl with boiling water, 
empty it, then turn it over the butte! 
plate When breakfast is 
butter will be just right to spread nicely. 

Grandma: “Shall I teach you how 
to make doughnuts?” Sweet Young 
Thing: “Yes, l am terribly interested, 
but how do you fix the inner tubes? 


Life is in the making for the boys and 
girls. That is one reason why they need 
a bit of training about picking up and 
putting away their playthings. A neat, 
tidy boy wili be likely to make a good 
barn and farm keeper 


In cold weather, it is well to shake 
all folds and twists out of the washed 
and rinsed clothes; when straight, drop 
them into the basket; then when they 
are hung upon the line, much time and 
waving of wet hands in the cold air can 
be saved. When there ts snow on the 
ground, a pair of colored spectacles or 
goggles will protect the eyes from the 
glare 

lroning-boards become warped be- 
cause of the dampness of the garments 
under the pressure of hot irons. To use 
the ‘‘dished-in” board is really a great 
trial. A plain board nothing 
more than to have the padding changed 
from one side to the other; if the board 
is of the folding-up type, a handy man 
can unscrew it from its trestle, turn it 
over and fasten it again. The convey 
surface is much easier for the ironer 
than the old, e side, and gradually 
the wood straightens and remains so 


needs 


CONCAY 


Food for animal pets should be placed on 
paper plates, for some people do not care 
to wash the plates kept for dogs and eats, 
although their dishes should be kept 
scrupulously clean and used for no other 
purpose. Paper plates can be bought by 
the hundred for but little money, 
be burned after they have been used. 
Place a prect of zine on the back porch 
where the pets are likely to be fed, and 
plac ec the plates on this. The zinc is easil 
cleaned. 


ind can 


Jars intended for future use should be 
opened carefully. In taking off the tops be 
sure that the flange of the lid is not bent 
upward at any point, for this will make the 
jar leak. If the top sticks, turn the jar 
upside down in hot water for a moment 
Be careful with jars having snap tops, 
that the springs are not spoiled, nor the 
glass chipped. Repair a loose spring with 
pincers. Scrub every jar and lid until each 
crease is clean; then seald, dry thoroughly, 
and mate jars and lids before putting 
them away in a dry place. 

The plumbing in a house should be 
studied so that all members of the family 
understand it and are prepared for an emer- 
gency. In an exposed country house espe- 
cially, there should be several shut-offs; not 
merely where the water enters the house, 
but so that separate sections can be cut 
off. Laundry tubs are usually more ex- 
posed than the kitchen sink. Being less 
often in use, these should be shut off in 
freezing weather, without interfering with 
the main supply. If a pipe freezes, do 


not try to thaw it out with a lamp, for this 


Into a pint of tur- 


ready, vour 





may melt the lead; instead, apply cloths 
dipped in boiling water. 
The farm wife who is worthy of the big 
first abolishes the little in- 
conveniences that are constantly delaying 
her work. The throwing away of cups, 
which have lost their handles, the sharp- 
ening of the dull kitchen knife, and the 
purchase of a food-chopper may not loom 
large beside the installation of an electric 
light system, or the piping of the house for 
running water, but it 1s proof of the house- 
to take the drudgery out of 
ks. So, before going down on 
your knees before the good man of the 
and begging for modern 
first take stock of your 
equipment and see what the process of 


CONVEHRLENCEeS, 


’ ; . 
Wwite S desire 


] a? 1 
he daily tas 


house conven- 
present 


lenees, 


toes. Smooth the potato, rub it over with 
gravy and put it in the oven to brown, 
Left-over pieces of lamb can be usedig 
a “cottage pie’: Make a crust with ty 
cupfuls of flour, four tablespoonfuls gf 
shortening, two teaspoonfuls baking poy 
der, one teaspoonful of salt, cold water, 
Sift flour and baking-powder together 
add salt and rub in the shortening, they 
add enough cold water to make a dou 
handling lightly. Roll out to one-fourth 
of an inch in thickness, line a baking-digh 
with the crust, then fill the dish with edlg 
cooked lamb, cut in dice and well-seasoned 
with salt, pepper and onion, moistenj 
with brown gravy. Cover with anothe 
crust and bake until the crust is done, 
When frying doughnuts or crullegg 
turn them over the instant they float 











to the top of the fat. The old way wag 
to allow them to brown before turni 

but by turning the doughnuts over at 
once, a coating is formed which prevents 
the fat from soaking into the dough 
They are turned again, so that they 
may brown on both sides. Then draig 


on paper. 


Kisses are appropriate fora Valentine 
party. To make, beat the whites o 
three eggs until light and dry, then add 
gradually one cupful of gramulated 
sugar and beat until the mixture ig 
stiff. Drop in teaspoonfuls upon per 
fectly clean, dry, heavy paper. Paper 
having a glazed surface is best. Slip 
the sheets on to the oven shelves and 
bake iy a cool oven. They should bake 
very slowly. 


Pumpkin pie without eggs: Canned or 
freshly cooked pumpkin may be 
in this recipe. Mix together two cu 
fuls of pumpkin (mashed and steainall 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, three 
level tablespoonfuls — of corn-starch, 








Twice-turned doughnuts are not so greasy 
as those which have been turned but once 


elimination, combined with a few dollars 
spent a hardware store and at the five- 
and-ten-cent store, will do toward putting 
your kitchen on an efficient basis. The 
woman who wastes her time and strength 
over inconveniences, just 
because she used to them and doesn’t 
mind, is hardly deserving of running water 
i Ichiminate the lesser 
bigger ones will 


unnecessary 


and electric lights. 
inconveniences and the 
the sooner be overcome. 


> 


Timely Recipes 
thin, they say, 


How to 


1s a book that’s much in style, 


wt and grow 
But how to starve and qrow fat to me 
Seems che aper, a7 d hence worth while. 


a. S, i. 


PPLE and raisin marmalade requires no 
sugar. To one cupful of chopped, 
seeded raisins, add one cupful of chopped 
apples and one cupful of water. Cook 
until thickened. A little orange and lemon 
juice, and the grated rind, improves the 
flavor. 


Dumplings, light and wholesome for 
soup: Into one or two freshly-boiled po- 
tatoes, work a little salt and enough flour 
to make them somewhat stiff. Scrape 
this off in flakes, drop into the boiling 
soup, clap on the lid and keep boiling for 
a minute or two, then serve. 


A leg of mutton or lamb can be made 
presentable for a second dinner thus: 
Heat in 9 steamer, or in one pan with an- 
other pan turned over it. When heated 
through, fill the place from which the meat 
has been cut away with hot mashed pota- 





one tablespoonful of molasses, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of gin 
ger, a grating of nutmeg, one tea 

spoonful of salt, and one cupful of 
sugar. Line pie pans with pastry, fill with 
this mixture and bake. 

Waldorf salad requires two stalks of 
celery, four tart apples, one-half pound of 
English walnuts. Cut apples and celery 
into small pieces and break the nuts. For 
the dressing, pour four tablespoonfuls of 
hot vinegar over two eggs, well beaten, 
stirring constantly. Add pepper, salt and 
a little sugar. Put in a saucepan over the 
fire and stir constantly until -ereamy. 
Then remove from fire and add one tab 
spoonful of butter. When cold add an 
equal quantity of whipped cream and mix 
the dressing with the salad. This recipe 
will serve eight or ten people. 

Doughnuts: Every housewife has het 
favorite recipe for them, but here 1s one 
to be used when sugar is searce: r 
tablespoonfuls of shortening, one-third 
cupful of honey, one-third cupful of com 
syrup, two eggs, three-fourth ctipf 
milk, one-half teaspoonful of salt, twe 
cupfuls of rice flour, two cupfuls of wheat 
flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of grated nuts 
meg, grated rind of half a lemon, three ane. 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder., 
Work the shortening until creamy; 
in the honey and syrup. Add the yolks of 
the eggs, slightly beaten, and the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth. Mix and sift the 
dry ingredients and add alternately WI 
the milk to the first mixture. Toss on & 
slightly-floured board, knead slightly, roll 
to one-fourth inch in thickness, and 
with a dodghnut cutter. Fry in deep fat. 


el, 


A mother’s smile is a lamp that is alw 
lighted in the windows of home. 
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stalks of Seven wonderful pieces of well-seasoned solid oak living-room furniture at an amaz- 
pound of TF ingly low bargain price and on such easy terms that you will never feel the cost. Gen- 
nd celery uine Mission design with rich brown finish that bring out the grain of the wood in all 
nuts. For its natural beauty. A very beautiful and artistic set of living-room furniture. Chairs 
vonfuls of jupholstered in imitation Spanish brown leather that harmonizes perfectly with the 
ll beaten, IMPORTANT brown finish. Will give years of satisfactory service. Only by seeing it can you realize 
, salt and iinet te euunete what an unusual Hartman bargain this complete 7-piece Full Room Set really is. 
1 over the; Bt Sukore, “Tn ‘other 
creamy. words, the four chairs, 
Ee | Bere Full Year to Pa 
1 add an epreaiy for ase ph ng 
\ and mix tnd guarantesa monde Without question this is one of the greatest bargains ever 
his recipe lenotraction ike offered. You run no risk in sending forit. Remember, 
einen table youset you are dealing with the House of Hartman, a concern 
> has her wention this fac: be- | with a record of 65 years of fair dealing. We guarantee 
re is one ae peace your complete satisfaction. Our guarantce is backed 
¥ would come to you in by our $12,000,000 capital. Send only $1 with coupon 
one-third eettogether. Woebal- today. Judge the wonderful value of this suite when 
| of corm Auge the furniture in- 1 you see it. Use it 30 days. If not satisfied return it and we will pay trans- 
cupful of et as Hartman's at portation both ways. If you keep it, pay balance in easy monthly pay- 
salt, two ree ia e2i2 | ments, which gives you a full year to pay. See coupon. 
of wheat ; Complete suite consists of large arm rocker, lenge arm chair, center table, sewing rocker, desk or side J 
ated nut- teak me chair, tabourette and book ends. Ornamented wit! richly embossed anesed design on Soaaly of eae, SHE én fy 
H ers and table, giving a wonderfully pleasing rich effect. The chair and rocker scats aré constructed in a strang, durable ) ini eua a 
three and. Most comfortable, lasting and beautiful. Large arm chair and large rocker stand 86 in. high over all from floor, are 25}4 in. ag 
4 der. —— and have seats 21x18in. Other rocker and chair have seats 17x16'4 in. Handsome table is 24x36 in. and the re 
r-pow i Octagon shaped top about 12 in. wide, standing 17 in. high. Book ends just the right size and weight to easily supp 7 T H E HT A RTMAN C 0 
my; beat inve books. Shipped from factory in central -— or factory in a eet Fl see weight about 140 ibs. 7) 
5 yolks of ler by No. LLOBMAS. Price $33.95. Pay $1.00 down. ance $3.' ys / 4044 LaSalle St. Dept. 2438 Chicage 
1 whites a ae " Enclosed find §1._ Send the 7-piece Living- 
ips Room Suite No. 110BMA8 as described. Guar+ 
1 sift the # Z Bar ai nN Catalog anteed not “knock down.” I am to have $3 
tely with # #@ days’ trial. If not entioned, wil hie 5 bags 
‘oss on & & Even if you don’t send for the suite, mail a postal for this 7 oe reg wie retune Tor $3.00 per ae until 
htly, roll 3 great book. Filled from cover to cover with stunning bar the price, $83.95, is paid, 
fins in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, ranges, watches, silverware, dishes, washing 7 
nd ines, sewing machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, farm equipment, etc. See how 
deep fat. ean save money on anything you buy—and get it on Hartman’s easy terms, too, iA UN a carn cla cmalha lpia - 
bargain catalog is free. Post card is freé. Send for it today. 
AGETORE........-220.s202cccnee 
S alw: { 








|THE HARTMAN CO... 











4044 LaSalle Street Dept. 2438 Chicago, Ul. / Nearest Shipping Point 
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uy Them With Y our * SS 
gg and Chicken Money: ! 


Set aside your egg and chicken money—and, 
almost before you realize it, you will have 
enough to buy an equipment of beautiful 
‘‘Wear-Ever”’ aluminum cooking utensils. 

Bright, light, silver-like ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ uten- 
sils will make you as proud of your kitchen as 
you are of the other rooms in your home. 


as W ear-Ever” 3 


© Aluminum Cooking Utensils <2 


cost slightly more than ordinary utensils because 
theyare worth more. It paysto buy “Wear-Ever” 
just as it pays to buy good farming implements. 


os 





m 
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f 
! 


“Wear-Ever’”’ utensils are made in one piece from 
hard, thick sheet aluminum without joints or seams. 
Cannot crack, flake or peel—are pure and safe. 


|, . .., et 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


The Aluminum Cocking Utensil Co. New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada, ““Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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SHE ADVERTISED FOR HOUSEKEEPERS AND GOT 
WHITING-ADAMS 


HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


For Public Buildings, Railroads, Steamships, Factories, 


Households, and all other users requiring effective 
cleanliness, Whiting-Adams Brushes are positive 
dirt and dust eradicators. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, | U. S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 109 Years and 
Largest in the World 
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Maier Care TREO. 


of thesé i aie rsets 
sold fp various materials at | ob to size 50. 
pe Eee y Fe up in 8. good 


eorset, made 
= 4 Se, Se Fac aoaneuntbaiy as Le 
: En ordering, Give waist. measure and periad of time 
TENOR B AN J Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Valin, FREE Sc enc iens taste oa eae: 
Mandolin, Guitar, Gornet or Banjo} Lane Bruant vest c1, fitth Ave New 


Wonderful new nystem of teaching note masie by mail, | Te fret FINEST QUALITY CLOVER HONEY. 
3 80 lb. cam $8.50; 10 Ib. cans 29 cents, 
and 6. Ib. cans 30 eents per pound. 











Guitar, 
(ately free, Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cessor m>charre. Complete outfit free, Writenow. No obligation, “ia — a ——- and 


prompt] hi 6 
GLIRGERRAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. gQ CHICAGO, ILL. ' ny, ——. PRESTON, or ee 
















Aunt Harriet . 
Solves Many Problems: 


| ge ps suggest easy ways in whieh 
make rugs and quilts of small 
material. Pennsylvania Mothen, 


Direetions for making rag rugs ap 
the February, 1919, number of The: Bag 
Journal. In the September number,i¢ing 
tions were given for making rugs of carpe 
warp and filling. You could make 1 
in practically the same way, knitting in rag 
(which should be eut in narrow strips): instead 
of the carpet filling or ravelings. 
Log-cabin, nine-squares and other-od 
quilt patterns can be made of small Pieces, 
Linoleum and congoleum floor co 
offer good designs, which are easily 
We have in preparation some in 
designs for patchwork quilts which I amiguy 
you will enjoy using. 


Please suggest an invitation, refreshment 
and games for a Valentine party. 


Heart's Ease, 


This verse with the sender’s namean 
address and the date of the affair is suf. 
ciently explanatory: 

In honor of St. Valentine, 

We are going to give a party; 
Our invitation’s cordial, 

And your welcome will be hearty; 

The refreshments might consist of :chickey 
sandwiches, Waldorf salad, salted 
ice-cream, kisses, sand-tarts (cut heart shape) 
cocoa with whipped cream and he 
candies. Recipes for the salad and::for 

“kisses’’ appear on page 96. 

Decorate with hearts, bow-knots,. home 
shoes and wish-bones used wherever:op 
portunity offers. Portieres of red hearts;eut 
from paper, are effective. Festoons of-crtpe 
paper hung in the doorways and arches and 
draped over the curtains give the roomsa 
gay and festive air. 

To match partners, write on valentines the 
names of the young ladies present—one on 
each valentine. Place in sealed envelo 
then place the valentines in a basket. 
men draw the valentines and read whom they 
are to have for partners. 

For a “heart hunt,’’ cut hearts of all sizes 
out of red, white, blue, yellow and green 
paper; then cut each heart into four pieces 
and scatter the pieces all. over the room, on 
the flocr, chairs, tables, behind pictures, ete, 
Allow a certain length of time for the hunt 
When all the pieces have been collected, re 
quest each guest to put his pieces t 
and see how many whole hearts of the same 
color he has collected. The white: hearte 
count one point; blue, two points; ye 
three; green, four; red, five. The one scoring 
the greatest number of points is the winner 
of hearts and deserves a prize. A 
prize may be awarded the one who has broken 
hearts only. 

Suspend a large sheet across one corner of 








the room and on it paste three — 
hearts, numbering them one, 
Above each one write a small verse: » Abows 
the first write this: 

Blow your bubble right on here, . 

And you'll be married before next. yeat.t 


Above the second: 
To be engaged this very week, 
Number two is the one to takes 


And above the third: 

Those whom chance leads to number thre 

Will spinsters sad or bachelors. be. .- 

On a small table nearby have a large-towt 
filled with soap-suds,: and also. clay pip™ 
decorated. with hearts. Small papet fans 
should be given to each player. Each blows 
the bubbles off the pipe, then tries: to fan 
them on to the heart upon which he wishes 
them to go. Most players will try to 
heart. number three. 

A stunt which is almost impossible to 
form is for a man and a girl to try 
tle different tunes at the same time: 
stand close together, face to face, and at 8 
given signal have to whistle the tunes 
have been given to them. One of them whis- 
tles ‘Hail Columbia” and the other: Yankee 
Doodle,” er two of the popular ‘airs wall 
perhaps be more suitable. In about 
seconds they will begin to laugh-and .whed 
they laugh it is the end. Not one 
a peneee.-wilt: be _ to — = 
piéte to the e very. one 
break down they must gives a — which 
<n Sarai be reelaimed the usual 
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decorated with red hearts, and necklaces of 
tiny red-paper hearts for the girls. 


How late in the evening may a girl enter- 
tain a boy friend? High School Girl. 


The boy or young man who calls on a girl 
in the evening should go home in good time. 
[ consider ten o’clock the right time if the boy 
lives near at hand, and there are no lessons 
to study. Lf he lives at a distance, or if either 





+) dines, 
ZS Of carpe of the young people has lessons to prepare, I 
_ 18g Tug consider nine o’clock a better time. 
CUNg iD gay 
-T1pS) imatend Please describe a novel way in which an 

other- olf engagement can be announced. 

small pi Mountain Maid. 
OF Cover: To announce an engagement, have a “‘heart 
aSiLY, cop search.’’ Make large pink cardboard hearts 
» in ‘ on which are written familiar quotations. 
ch I amguy Cut these in half, diagonally, and hide them 


in nooks and corners around the room. The 
hearts are to be matched and nothing unusual 
will be suspected until a matched heart will 
be found reading as follows: 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 


3 name: an Two hearts that beat as one. 
fair is suf. Followed by the names of the engaged couple. 


What questions are asked when one ap- 
rtys plies for a marriage license? 
One Who Hesitates. 


The laws connected with marriage differ 
somewhat in the different states. In Penn- 
sylvania the man is asked for the following 
eart-shaped information by the marriage license clerk: 








id and for Full name, relationship of parties, if any; 
occupation; place and date of birth; residence; 
10ts; horse whether married before, and if so whether 
LETEVEr: Op | marriage was dissolved by death or by the 
| hearts; cut courts. Full names, residence, occupations 
ons of crépe and birthplaces of father and mother; maiden 
arches and name of mother; whether afflicted with any 
he rooms & transmissible disease; whether an imbecile, 
epileptic, of unsound mind, or under guard- 
lentines the janship as such; whether under the influence 
nt—one on of intoxicating liquors or narcotic drugs; 
envelo whether he has been an inmate of any county 
isket. asylum or home for indigent persons within 
whom they five years, and whether physically able to 
support a family. 
of all sizes The woman must answer the following 
and green questions: Full name and surname; occupa- 
four pieces tion; birthplace; residence; date of birth; 
@ room, on whether married before and, if so, whether 
ctures, ete, marriage was dissolved by death or by the 
r the hunt. courts; whether afilicted with any trans- 
lected, re missible disease; name and surname of father 
es together and of mother; maiden name of mother; the 
»f the same birthplace, residence, occupation of each 
hite hearts parent; whether applicant is an imbecile, 
ts; yellow, epileptic, of unsound mind, or under the in- 
one scoring fluence of any intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
the winner drug. Both parties must appear and answer 
A booby questions under oath. 
has broken ¥ 
Who should open the door when a young 
e corner of man calls upon a girl? Should the girl 
arge aed take his hat? Isit correct to-go to the door 
WO; with a caller who is leaving? And must I 
ex Abo B always thank an escort for bringing me 
: home? Seventeen. 
xt year.’ It is of no consequence whatever who opens 
the door when a young man ealls upon a girl. 
[f she happens to be near at hand, she may 
, open it. Any member of the family, or a 
(Be servant, may open it also. There should be 
no set form of salutation. It is presumable 
:ber thres that a girl would greet any caller in a pleasant 
ei 24 way. 





large bowl A man is supposed to take care of his own 
slay pipes ‘ hat, although in the absence of a hat-rack 
fans or hall table, it is courteous to indicate to 
him where he shall place it. A girl is not 
ies: to fan , Supposed to hand him his hat when he leaves. 
he wishes : First, last and always, a man is supposed to 
7 to avoid ;, take care of his hat and overcoat. 
Accompany a caller to the door, but do 
not linger there. It seems to be difficult for 
young men to learn how to take leave, so 


ne, They girls should not encourage them to linger. 

and at & By all means, thank an escort for bringing 
unes that you home, and vary the thanks according to 
em whis- the affair. You can say: ‘What a lovely 
Yankee fide we have had! It was so good in you to 
irs would take me with you.” Or, “I can’t tell you 
bout five ow I have enjoyed the concert. It was so 
und . when kind of you to take me to hear the choral 


society.” 


—-_ 


itt 
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AUNT Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 

be ere. For prompt reply, aad @ stamped, self- 

| Addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour 


Makes 
Good 
Bread 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
Pillsbury's Pancake Flour 













Take genuine pride in your 
aking and make better bread—Bread 

that keeps freshand stays moist long- 

er—Bread that absorbs more water 

and uses less flour in the making— 

Bread with that rich appetizing flavor 

aa comes only from using good 
our. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the 
parent product of Pillsbury’s Family 





of Foods—Ask your grocer for 


Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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fonthly Payments 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


for the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful mod- 
isin genuine Mahogany. Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 2) years 
fold the celebrated Larkin FPactory-to-Pamily way Many uiusic 
overs have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonies 

jar plan permits 80 days’ trial in your home Four gears’ time 
ithout interest. Convenient monthly payments Ask today for 
"BEE Uatalog illustrating aad describing Sywmphonics Shows 


Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 


astraments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
de Symphonic Pian the Symphonic Player Piano ‘which 
smyones can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write now 
or your Catalog 


Lesthitt Ce desk, PFI 220 Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Pll SAVE 
25% to 60% ona 


Pipeless Furnace! 


Because I build them myself. You jf 
can’t beat the price of theman who 
makes the goods, Friend. 


Write and Get My Book, FREE 


quoting my direct-to-you-from-fac- 
tory price. Also get my offer on 
Kalamazoo Stoves, Ranges, Kitch- 
en Kabinets and Tables, Phono- 
Fireless Cookers, Cream 
eparators, Sewing Machines, 
Washing Machines, Indoor Closets, 
Paints and Roofing. I'll quote easy 
terms, give you an unconditional 
guarantee and pay the freight. 
Ask for Catalog No. 928 . 
“*The Old Stove Master** 
azoo Stove Co., 
‘00, | 
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Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 








Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
sew, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
shildren’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
thew you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 


—_— WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
ENDETS mend leaks instantly in all utensils, 
waterbags, etc. Insert and tighten. 10¢ 

id ts Wanted. 






25c a package, postpaid. 
. silette Mig. Co., Sex 31G-A, Amsterdam, H. T. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Late Winter and Early Spring Models 


ABARDINE in a new shade of brown 

was selected for the attractive one- 

piece dress shown in No. 3120. The 
vest, belt and collar are of sand-colored satin 
with embroidery in old-rose, old-blue and 
grayish-green floss. Satin, serge and ging- 
ham are suitable fabrics for this design 

Che dress pictured in No. 3006 is ex- 
cellent for cotton material or for simple 
dresses of wool. The vest and collar could 
be made of contrasting material. This 
dress could be easily laundered 

An unusually dainty waist is shown in 
No. 2938, here made of white crépe de 
Chine with tiny picot-edged ruffles of the 
same. Any of the silks used for waists, as 
well as voile, dimity and batiste, would be 
pretty in this style. Wash waists could 
have the ruffles of the material or of lace. 

Plain nightdress No. 3118 will be found 
excellent for flannel gowns, or for the plain 
but serviceable muslin ones. Brier-stitch- 
ing in heavy cotton floss makes a pretty 
finish for gowns made of flannel. 

Mothers of growing girls find the middy 
styles very practical, as they are not so 
quickly outgrown as are other styles. In 
No. 3068 the middy is cut on new lines 
and the pattern is suitable alike for woolen 
or cotton materials. 

For girls, we show a useful pattern, No. 
3121, including a quaintly pretty dress and 
bloomers, here developed in percale. Any 














3066 


3102. Girls’ Coat. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

2938. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 84, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 

3100. Set of Infant’s Clothes. One size. 

3103. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

3121. Girls’ Dress and Bloomers. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 
8, 10 years 

3068. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8. 10. 12, 14 years, 


3066. Child’s Rompers. 





wash fabric of medium weight could be 
used, as well as challis, serge or poplin, 
Bloomers worn with woolen dresses are 
usually made of sateen or light-weight 
serge in black or dark blue. 

Girls’ nightdress No. 2856 is easily mada, 
and tf made of the crépe plisse, so popular 
for underwear, will require no ironing, 
Narrow lace edges the neck and sleeves, 
and a little smocking trims the front. 

A charming little coat is pictured in 
No. 3102. The pattern has great possi- 
bilities and will do for any season. [f the 
material used does not cut to advantage, cut 
the front panel separately from the bottom 
part, join and press the seam. Cloth, 
serge, velveteen or corduroy are suitable 
fabrics. 

Boys’ suit No. 3103 is a good model for 
serge, corduroy, velveteen and heavy-cot- 
ton fabrics. 

The rompers illustrated in No. 3066 
close at the side, a new feature in these 
garments. They are made of gingham, 
chambray, ripplette or percale. 

The new set of patterns for infants, 
No. 3100, includes a dress, petticoat, 
barrie-coat, or pinning blanket, and slip- 
pers. The dress should be made of nain- 
sook or batiste, the petticoat of nainsook 
or eambric, and the barrie-coat of flannel 
with muslin band; kid, felt, eiderdown or 
soft piqué should be used for the slippers, 








3118. Ladies’ Plain Nightdress. 7 sizes: 36, 8 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 
3120. Ladies’ One-Piece Dress. 7 sizes: 34, % 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure, 
2856. Girls’ Nightdress. 6 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10,12, 14 

years. 
3006. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, @, 
2, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 


4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years, 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 





———— 


Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. 


Patterns are 10 cents each, 


postpaid; send silver or stamps. Send 10 cents for our up-to-date Fail and Winter 1919-1920 Catalog 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty stitches 


used by dressmakers. 


Our booklet, “ Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, 25 cents. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila. Pa. Ads. 
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After Twenty Years 
By F. W. ST. JOHN, M.D. 


WENTY years ago, in 1899, we began 

ublishing the Family Doctor column 

in The Farm Journal. Up to that time 

very little pertaining to medicine, hygiene 

and allied stiences had been published ex- 
cept in technical journals. 

Editor of The Farm Journal and I 
desired to remove medical subjects from 
the realms of mystery and to place them 
in the light of eommon sense. Also, to 
war against certain evils and to promote 
right methods of living, thus conserving 
the public health, which after all is our 
most valued possession. While pursuing 
this eourse, without fear or favor (and 
aecording to our best light) it has neces- 
sarily interfered to some extent with the 
opinions of some of our readers, but I 
believe that for the most part a great deal 
of good has been done. I judge this 
largely from the thousands of letters which 
I have received, coming as they have from 
every state of the Union, from the Ca- 
nadian Pro 7inces and from the islands of 
the sea. These have brought words of 
encouragement and cheer, as well as thanks 
for help received. 

Necessarily a great many persons apply 
for help when they are in conditions where 
it would be unwise to advise; and in such 
cases the possibly serious nature of the 
trouble is considered and the inquirer 
advised to consult a reputable, lgcal 
physician. 

The Family Doctor wants to be of the 
greatest possible service to you and hopes 
to be able to keep abreast of the times and 
will, as in the past, endeavor to give his 
best service to all of Our Folks. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


Mrs. E. A. E., Vt.: For dark spots on the 
skin following rheumatism, apply olive oil 
daily. Also use a gentle saline laxative just 
enough to keep the bowels moving freelv. 


Subscriber: For deafness, dizziness and 
head noises consult an ear specialist. You 
may have what is known as Méniéie’s dis- 
ease. In that case it would be absolutely 
necessary for you to have expert advice 


Miss M. B., Ind.: For swelling of the eyelids 
and feet you should have a thorough ex- 
amination of the urine, heart, liver and, inp 
fact, of the whole body. There is usually 
some organic trouble back of this condition. 


H. W. M., Pa.: In cases of hardening of 
the arteries, the diet should consist mainly of 
fruit, milk and vegetables. Not much meat 
should be eaten. Your habits seem to be 
good; about all else you ean do is to watch 
the bowels and kidneys, get a goodly amount 
of gentle exercise in the open air, and avoid 
strenuous mental or physical exertion. 


D. B. Ark.: A cure for ringworm de- 
pends upon che nature of the trouble and 
whether or not it is of long standing. As 
arule the following is sufficient: First wash 
the parts thoroughly, using goed strong soap. 
Then apply tineture of iodine to the diseased 
patches. In a day or two apply the following 
dintment, rubbing in well daily until cured: 
Ointment ammoniated mercury, ten per cent. 
Care must be exercised in rubbing in mer- 
curial: ointments over large areas as there is 
unger of too much absorption of the mercury 
by the skin. 


Mrs: S. J.: The treatment of boils is 
rather unsatisfactory. In the erdinary form 
the following method cam be used: Paint 
every one, even to the snaatlest, as soon as it 
appears, with tincture of iedine. Paint once 
only. Wash all surrounding skin daily with a 
saturated solution of boracic acid. Inter- 
nally try an infusion of burdock root made by 
steeping two ounces of the root in a quart 
of water. The adult dose is two tablespeon- 

three times a day; for children, as many 
onfuls. If this does not decrease the 
tendency, consult a local physician and have 
a thorough examination. 
—, 
Mevica, inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 


_Mitted and will be answered in the paper, each 
‘inits turn, if of interest to the general reader. 


_ Albinquiries will be acknowledged and advice 


_§iven promptly and confidentially. Address, 
|) #amily Doctor Department, this office. 
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ig Te dities 
on the farm 


Among the labor-savers that the present day brings to ease the onerous 
duties of the housewife Blabon floors of Art Linoleum find a welcome place. 


While their variety of beautiful patterns and soft colorings in rich carpet, 
matting, and parquetry effects adapt them for use in every room in the house, 
they are so easy to keep clean with a light regular mopping that they materi- 
ally lift the burden of the daily routine. They are also quiet, easy to the tread, 

warm; and economical because they are inexpensive to 
maintain and so very durable—the beauty of their inlaid 
designs and plain colors goes clear through to the burlap 
back, and lasts as long as the linoleum. 


Write us for illustrated booklet, or see your dealer. 


Important Notice: Floor-coverings (including rugs) made upon 
a feit-paper base are not linoleum, and to describe, advertise or 
sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floor 
coverings have a black interior which is easily detected upon 
examining the edge. 
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Look for this label on all F r 
Blabon Art Linoleums [Ftablished 68 years. The George W. Blabon Company Philadelphia 
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THE OLIVER OIL-CAS BURNER |} 0 
makes any cooking or heating stove fh 0 
@ gas stove, Burns coal oil (kero- fee 
sene). No coal or wood. Cooks 


F ° h 2 3 R and bakes better. Cheaper. Keeps Ji 
Vv bor a RS rulate ff 
urnish 4 to 5 Rooms | | yc ne yisaie Aung fh 




















r fires to start, no ashes, no ehop- | : 
or ents a ay ping, shoveiing, poking and drag- § j 
: | ging of coal. Saves hours of work ‘ 
Now you may furnish anew one room, or a whole home | | and loads of dirt. Simple. Safe. fg ; 
on the most convenient terms‘ imaginable. Take two qnailg put noe takencut. tecemese § 
* . e ve, 2s si evime, housands } 
ears to y fon, furnishings bought on this new | | of delighted users, In 20 eight years. 
actory-to-Fami i oney-Back Guarantce. Free litcratare 
y y Plan. Payments as low as 17c a day. AGENTS WANTED 





OLIVER O'L-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO., § 
i317 N, 7th St., St. Louis, Mo, t 
Western Orders Shipped From Frisco, 


\The Oliver Oil Cas BeieHer, makes 
2 @alsoil equial!971bsicval ' 







800 Larkin Home Furnishings 
on Easy Monthly Payments || | 


Compare quality and price of Larkin Furnishings with | 

rishings offered by others. Our quality is the 

highest. Our low Factory-to-Family 

prices will save you many 

dollars. Before buying your 

Furnishings this season learn 
about this offer. 


This Big 104-Page 
Book FREE 


Larkin Book of Better Homes 
will help thousands this season 
| to ‘* Better Homes.’’ Your copy 

“f sent FREE now for the asking. 


sens 2) LertKtta Co, Desk, FF 220 Buffalo N.Y. 












MONEY? 


If you are making less t 150 a 
month, write me today. I haveno 











work withme x at 
part of your time, I you 
MAN OR WOMAN 
the Special Agency or trays 
eling) for oar ¢rceat Eine of House» 
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whereby we furnis! 
= ee jour new represent- 


' on i i Wy unnecessary. I | ain everye 
GIVEN LAPSE EASTM automobile, tna if ving oo Ca inck of capital shai oot 
e GENUINE dition to their regu- Stand in your way. dan< eds of 
lar pay. Write quick@ erous men end pomes ye 
Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 20 while. this spe way ary pow making $160 a 
" f at offer is open. more. 3 pK ha X Srege op 
a f ‘complete partianiaa 


jeree colored pictures or 20 pkgs. post carc 
GATES MFG. CO., DEPT. 210, CHICAGO | Albert Mills, Mer., 1789 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 


















5c each. Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 
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HANSEN'S 


DAIRY. PREPARATIONS 


Danish 
Butter 
Color 


A pure, vegetable color 

that gives butter, all 

year ’round, that beau- 
tiful June shade which brings 
highest prices. Used and en- 
dorsed by finest butter makers 
in the world. 


Comes in handy small bottles. 
Convenient for use in butter 
making on the farm, or in color- 
ing all butter substitutes. 

HANSEN’S dairy prepara- 
tions are standard with cheese 
and buttet makers. They are 
simple to use, pure and concen- 
trated. 

On the Farm HANSEN’S 
Rennet Tablets or Junket Tab- 
lets and HANSEN’S Cheese Color 
are used in Cheese making ; for Butter 


making, Junket Brand Buttermilk 
Tablets and HANSEN’S Butter Color. 
Sold at drug 
etores—or direct. 
Valuable booklet, “‘The Story of 


Cheese,”’ sent Free with $1.00 order. 
Write for particulars. . 





and dairy supply 





Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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. 
for This Symphonola 

Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson, Takeo year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for e@learness, volume, with more costly instruments. 1 
turn at Our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today fer t! 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 

Get our list of the latest song, 
Symphonola Records {<1.0." ofa aet sone: 
ing, fail toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Latkinz Ca, Desk SFJ220 Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRY THIS 
OU me 
OUR RISK 


OVER 10,00 IN USE. _All sold on 
m.°0 Days Free Trial. Freight pre- 
;paid. Demand growing amazingly. 

P diousewives delighted with resuits, 

gp A GREAT 'UEL SAVER, 

a Wonderful Baker. Many exclusive 

features—Odor Hood, carris al] steam 

and cooking odors direct to chimney. 

Ash Sitter--permite silting ashes right 

in range. No dust, Stone Oven Bottom 
ebsorbs and holds heat in oven; more even and 
thorough baking, @ fuel saver, GUARANTEED. 

Last for yea rs. on can buy this wonderful range at 
wholesaie prices direct from factory—our only selling 
pian. New 1920 design has white enamel front 
00 styles to select from, _ Easy eredit terms if de- 
sired, Write today for big free catalogue. 

THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 

607 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


!STOUT: WOM 
: ) ee oe " 
B2497 FUL Coats, Suits, Skirts, Dresses 
and Waists, in specially proporti 
sizes up to 56 Lust, alwaysin stock. Large, 
handsome Style Book of Dresses, Suits, 
ete,, excinsiveiy for Stout Women, sent F, 
absolutely E'rce. Write today to Dept.C-2. 











































THE FARM JOURNAL 


Sixty-Five Ways of Earning Money 


How one woman does it 


WOMAN must be a good manager if 
she would earn money while caring 
for her house and family, and must 

also have a goodly share of common sense 
and gumption. Possessing these qualities, 
she will find opportunities for earning 
money, no matter where she is placed. 

Location has much to do with one’s 
methods; but we have lived in town and 
in country, and for a while we lived on a 
cattle ranch, and everywhere I earned 
money. Naturally, I could not, at one 
time, earn money in all the ways mentioned, 
but I always had three or four schemes 
going at a time; as my family increased or 
we changed neighborhoods or my work in 
the garden or house demanded more at- 
tention, I changed my ways of earning 
money. As opportunity presented itself 
I made my methods suit it. 

Many of my customers live in town; 
some of the articles I sell direct to them; 
other articles I take to the store; part of 
my customers come to me. I have 
methods that I have only used a few times; 
a method may bring in just a little money, 
but every cent counts, for cents make the 
dollars. 

My method of introducing myself. to 
new customers varies. Oftentimes my 
old customers will recommend me. If I 
move into a new neighborhood,-I either 
make a personal call or send pretty (not 
comic) post-cards to different families, 
telling what I have to sell and quote prices. 
I find this a good way, for a pretty post- 
card will be saved and will be a constant 
reminder. At times I hold a sale of aprons, 
sunbonnets, holders, comforts, rag carpet, 
rugs, novelties and collars. I then serve 
tea or coffee and sandwiches or cookies, 
and make a social gathering of it. So often 
a busy woman is glad to get some of the 
above articles all ready to use. I use the 


best materials, strive for good workman- 
ship and endeavor to give good quality 


in every way. 

Reliability goes a great way in disposing 
of the wares. I must thoroughly believe 
in the things I offer for sale, and make the 
customers believe in them also. 

Good nature is a business asset. Don’t 
feel slighted if you don’t make a sale, for 
next time you may succeed. 

You may wonder when I do my own 
work. I never have neglected that, but 
then I happen to have good health, and I 
never waste time. If the men folks are 
late for a meal, I have something on hand 
at which I can work. I have time to read 
and enjoy outdoor life, and always have 
time to enjoy my husband and the chil- 
dren. I have no time to gossip, no time for 
blues and fancied ailments. We have 
sometimes had over 200 acres to farm, and 
I have done all the housework, cooking, 
washing, ete., besides caring for my chil- 
dren; so I know that these methods are on 
a working basis if one’s time is managed 
right. 

Here are the methods by which I have 
earned money: 

Looking after other people’s children: 
A mother often wishes to go to town or go 
visiting and is glad to be free to go alone 
I either go to the house or have the children 
left at my home. 

Sewing carpet rags. Oftentimes I sew 
for half the rags. In this case I sell the 
rug or carpet woven from the rags so 
obtaimed. Making rugs—pretty rugs 
woven from carpet rags; crocheted rag 
rugs; pulled rugs. ‘The colors must be 
harmonious, not glaring. 

Raising plants—tomato and cabbage 
plants, pansy plants, geraniums and other 
house plants. This is very profitable. 

Selling cut flowers, especially white 
Roman. hyacinths, and. white flowers. 
Florists are glad to get.the hyacinths. 
Mending and plain sewing. Making 








over stockings. Hemstitching. Working 
buttonholes. 

Framing pictures in passe-partout. . 

Selling children’s ready-made aprong 
and dresses, fancy and plain aprons, sun. 
bonnets, collars, holders, bags of all kinds, 

Drawn work. I have given this up, as 
it was hard on my eyes, but the workris 
profitable. 

Chickens. My specialty is early broil- 
ers and eggs. Provides a good, steady in- 
come. 

Fruit cake; I keep this on hand and also 
make it to order. Cake, bread, pies and 
cookies are made to order. Town eustom 
ers are glad to get the home-baked food. 

Taking subscriptions for magazines and 
newspapers pays very well. 

Writing for magazines pays me well.. Of 
course, every one can’t do this. 

Making boys’ trousers tc der, oftea 
out of old ones. One must be an adeptite 
make this pay. 

Place or name ecards; these must be 
unique, original and suited to the occasion, 
Plans for table decoration on special.oc- 
casions. This requires one to be om the 
alert for new ideas. 

Novelties for Christmas, Easter, Fourth 
of July, ete., mostly souvenirs. ‘ 

Home-made jellies, preserves, pickles 
Easily sold to the regular butter and egg 
customers. Also, butter, cottage cheese, 
sauerkraut, cooked hominy, fresh vege 
etables in season, citron for preserves, 
pop-eorn (sold shelled to stores, and made 
into balls and strings or sold loose to 
private customers), horseradish, cheese 
(the store kind), 

Knitting-machine articles, such as hose, 
mittens and sweaters. Lace made on lacs 
machinegse. Crocheting. 

Filling for sofa pillows, such as milk 
weed, cattails, husks, ete. 

Dressing and mending dolls. 

Tutoring backward children. 

Piecing quilts and quilting those already 
pieced. Embroidering.. Making comforts 
either to order or for sale; 1 keep a few on 
hand. 

Mutton-tallow salve; I make this.ia 
small cakes. 

Sage and herbs; I powder the sagevand 
put it in small paper sacks or bottles. 

Pressed flower souvenirs (wild: flowers 
of Colorado). Kodak picture and post | 
ecard albums, I make these out of cam 
tridge’ paper, tie with colored cord of | 
raffia, and paint the name on the outside 
with gold paint. pe 

Raising pigs; this is very profitable. | 

Making candy is good for the holiday 
trade. For this I use Christmas 
and stockings; at other times of the yeard 
use small paper sacks, unless for some her 
day Then I make boxes and cover 
ably with crépe paper, using butterflies for 
Easter, flags for national holidays, ete. 
candy is taffy, fudge, peanut brittle 
chocolates. It sells rapidly. = 

Washing lace curtains, blankets, sweat 
ers; ironing shirtwaists and fine lingerie. 

Picking up potatoes; picking, «fruit. 
Selling dried and salted eorn. & 

Washing windows; painting inside wood- 
work; enameling furniture. Polishing sil- 
verware, 

Saving the hides of cats, dogs, calves 
etc.; not pleasant work, but it pays for 
the trouble. 

Raising canaries. Raising tur 
geese and ducks; the settings of eggs 
well; so do feathers. 

Saratoga chips; baked beans. wi 

Saving fresh garden seeds. ha 
winter beans, such as navy, soup 
kidney varieties. 

Pleasantest of ways of earning: money 
sending erates of evergreens for Chrisum® - 
decorations to.town customers... G- 
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‘Read These Letters 


MAKES $35 IN ONE WEEK 
The Auto Knitter is one of the best investments 
Spyone could make. I can make three pairs of 
Socks in an hour. Inone week I made $35.00 from 
Private trade alone. It is the finest and cleanest 
work I have ever done, and I would not be with- 
out it.—Wheatley, Ont. 


_ 1,300 PAIRS OF SOCKS 
Since purchasing your machine I have made 
over one thousand three hundred pairs of men’s 
“hose, and the machine is in perfect running 
Order. My work has all been accepted and 
bromptly paid for, and I have received the most 
us treatment at all times. 
The Auto Knitter Hosi Company does not 
Bohrte and lives up to all of its statements.— 
alo, N. Y. 


_ A FAIRY GODMOTHER 
Received my check, also the 11 pounds of re- 
ement yarn all O. K. It gives me great 
re to thank you for same. The Auto 

itter is a wonder.—Hutchinson, Kans. 


HANDY WHEN SHE NEEDS MONEY 
I certainly am pleased. The Auto Knitter is 
y and easily operated. I work only during 
Spare time. It comes in nice when you want 
fresthing badly and don’t have the money to get 
ust put your knitter to work and you will 
soun have the money.—State College, Pa. 
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FOR OUR LIBERAL WAGE CONTRACT! 


In this advertisement we can only outline our proposition—we 
want to tell you more in detail all about our big Organization 
W and the pleasant and profitable place in it that is ready for you. 
—- you to know of the substantial wages that even a portion of your time will earn 
: gs Read the letters from a few of our satisfied workers—we have thousands more like 

= We want you to know how you can become independent from your work in your own 
} ed Remember, No Experience Is Necessary—the Auto Knitter does the work. Write 

now for full particulars about Making Money at Home with the Auto Knitter. It does 
‘st obligate you in any way. Enclose 2 cents to cover postage. 


Auto Knitter Hosiery Company, Inc. 


Dept. 152-K, 821 Jefferson Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PEBRUARY, 1920 103 


fow You Can Earn 
ood ages at Home 


This is Your Opportunity to secure full or part time employ- 
ment in yourown home. We need thousands of new workers, 
men and women, old and young, to make socks for us at home 
on the wonderful Auto Knitter, the machine that is better than 
a hundred hands, for it knits socks in minutes instead of hours. 


"Temp is not a ‘‘canvassing’’ or ‘‘open a store’’ scheme. It is a straightforward 





employment proposition on a liberal piece work basis, just as you would make 

with us if you were to secure employment in our factory knitting socks for us 
on the Auto Knitter. We give you a written printed contract to pay you a fixed wage 
on all the socks you supply us with, whether the amount be large or small. 


We Supply Yarn Free and Buy the Socks 


There is a tremendous shortage of hosiery all over the world. In every Country, 
City, Town and Village there is a erying demand for more socks. This demand is 
your personal opportunity to add substantially to your income every week—to help 
you meet the constantly increasing cost of living. 

You make this money pleasantly and easily in your own time and in your own 
home using the swift and wonderful Auto Knitter to do the work. As soon as you 
have some socks ready, you send them to us and we immediately send you your pay 
check and a shipment of yarn Free to replace the yarn in the socks you supplied to us 


We Need More Workers 


The demands made upon us for hosiery are enormous— - 
more than we can supply. For this reason we need all the St ale) 
additional workers we can possibly get to supply us with 
socks made on the Auto Knitter—need them badly. We 
need all that you and your family can make. We want you 
to devote just as much time as you can spare to the work— 
and when you have the Auto Knitter ready at your hand— 
ready to Knit Hours into Dollars—you’ll be surprised your- 
self to find how much time you can give to the work. You 
know beforehand just what your pay will be—our written 
contract guarantees you a fixed wage for every dozen pairs 
of socks you supply us with, and remember—we supply 
Free the yarn needed to replace that which is used in 
making the socks you send us. 

The yarn we supply is the well known Qu-No Quality 
Brand, made especially for the Auto Knitter. It is the 
Softest, the Warmest, the Strongest—Uniform in Quality, 
weight and shade and always obtainable. Our Free Shade 
Card contains samples of Qu-No Quality Brand Yarn. 

Our Wage Contract binds us to pay you for all the 
socks you supply us with—but it does not bind you in any 
way. You are at liberty to dispose of your output as you 
see fit; you can also use the Auto Knitter to supply all the 
hosiery your family needs—wool or cotton as you prefer— 
at a remarkably low cost. 


No Experience Necessary 


No knitting or mechanical experience is 
required to operate the Auto Knitter. Its 
operation is purely mechanical just as is the 
operation of the sewing machine, You turn 
the handle and the Auto Knitter knits swiftly 
and evenly. Many of our best paid operators 
are men and women of advanced age who 
knew absolutely nothing of the operation of 
the Auto Knitter other than the instructions 
contained in our Free Instruction Book. 
Through the use of the Auto Knitter they are 
making good and steady wages in the com- 
fort of their own home. You should be en- 
rolled in our army of happy home workers 
with a permanent wage contract in your 
pocket and a guaranteed customer for all the 
socks you can supply. 
















The Wonderful 
Auto Knitter 


It makes the entire sock or stocking—top, body, 
heel and toe without removal from the machine, Just 
one turn of the handle knits 60 and more perfect, even 
stitches. Thousands of such stitches can i 
few minutes by an operator of average experience, Many 
of our workers report that with the Auto Knitter a com- 
plete sock can be made in less than ten minutes. The 
Auto Knitter weighs about twenty pounds and can be 
clamped to any ordinary table or stand. Experience in 
knitting or familiarity with machines is absolutely un- 
necessary. Complete Instructions about how to work the 
Auto Knitter are sent to every worker, and you can easily 
and quickly learn to operate the machine swiftly and 
profitably. Many of our workers report earnings as high 
as $4.00 a day with the Auto Knitter. 














The Auto Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
Dept. 152-K 821 Jefferson Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send full particulars about making money at home with 
the Auto Knitter. I enclose 2 cente’ pos to cover 


tage 
cost of mailing, etc. It is understood that thie does not 
obligate me in any way. 


Name 
Address 
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"Your oom Time to io 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking All Records— 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 

The value of an Adle r Organ in your own home 
€an vever be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause | want every family to know the elevating 
ower and the delights of sweet organ music, 

ave originated the wonderfal Adler pian of selle 
ing orgens which has made the “Adier’’ a house- 
hold word—more than !0u, 000 of these famous 
ergens are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big .bandsomely illastratea FreeOrgan 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’s 
Best Organ—winners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World's Fair, also winners of Goid 
Medal at Nattonat Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tenn., 1913. sent to your 
bome withont paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have #t a month free—if it does not 
prove all { claim—just ship it back to 
me—and your trial doesn't cost you 
& single penny. 





Ne Collectors 
Send nomoney 

eantil you deeide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at yourconven- 
fence, smal! amounts. 



























on every claim, { will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me, The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before, 
50-Year Guarantee, 

I can and will save 
you $48.75 because 
sell direct from the 
$1,000,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
prices, The Adler < 
Plan thorough! 
wrecks al! retz | 
organ prices, ab- 
solutely sponging 
out all “‘in-be- 
; tween’’ profits. 


Mail Coupon 
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Adler Mig. Co. 
2152 W. Chestuat St-Loutsville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book, 
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SUNLIGHT EVERY NIGHT 


Try in your own home 
for a week at our risk 
this beautiful, powerfu! 


Solar Mantle Lamp 


See how much betterand 
brighter than your pre- 
sent light whether gaso- 
line, kerosene orelectri-. 
Approved by govern- 
ment experts as the 
safest, whitest, steadi- 
est, economica | 
light known. Produces 
60 candle power 60 hours 
from 1 gallon Kerosene. 
500,000 Satisfied users. 
Write today. A postcard 

vill do, and get our Special 
Offer We want one person in 
to refer new customers. Agents 
Exclusive territory free, 


7 Solar Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





most 





Send No Money ' 


H : Introductory 
each locality 
Wanted. 
SOLAR LAMP C0., 
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BURNERS make your old kerosene lamps and 

lanterns give a bri thant white liz t baer than 

electricity or vas ibles your ligh 

Mo Mantie to Break. Gi iaranteed Safe and ie liable 

Delights every user. Send now for comple ote sample 

08 tpaid A stamvs or com, 3 for $ oney 
k if Not S f. Live Repr 


Wanted. Enchnive Territory. 
White Fiame Light Co., 62 Clark 8idg., Grand Raps, Mich. 


} ° 9 Write for free sample 
Do You Take Pictures? oy. iy masazine. 
ec showing how to make better pictures and earn money 
American Photography. 263 Pooe Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Hk Poetry Editor wants to thank 
all the men who took part in the out- 
cogs conte st. The poems sent in 


have been the best any contest, has brought 


since the first one for very little children 
This month, therefore, we are going te 
print quite a number of nature poems by 


Our Folks. We _ that Egbert T. Bush 
of Stockton, N , has earned the prize 
Here 


is «Us Rat 


The Singing Brook 


Littie brook, 
When the listening trees are bare, 
When the is ringing 
With the love-songs floating there, 
Through the slumber of the year, 
Singing, playing all 
Thousands passing, few to hear 
Harps and bells and overtone. 


still singing 


wood no more 


alone 


Busy brook that knows no tiring, 
Winter gray or summer green, 

By that endless song inspiring 
Youth and age 

In the road LI loiter, 
Just as tifty years 


and all between 
dreaming 

ago, 

in seeming 

and low 


Then and now as one 


Through that music sweet 


Everett Earle Stanard, of Oregon, has 
sent us a poem about snowflakes that tells 


how the vorld often looks in Febru ary: 


The Snowflake People 


Son ) flakes come wearily, heavily 
iow 
\ { ’ c i i rh TO Ga 
i stone 
Others al laneimg i flu ne ove the 
wh, 
Bu ru own I ral { ’ 
" 
Son i iy fit thi u i clrift 
I ii SW y cl ‘ b th) 
pil r sy TeCeZt 
mi ’ ‘mh dail and prckilne tnd halt and 
lift 
Flakes that are birds preps r to light in 
t! trees 


Daintily dancing and airily flitting ov 


Silent bees of the snow from a hive afar 
Settle as workers that seek the fields of 
lover 
H sappy to come to I pl where he 
flowers are 
Here is an out-of-door poem by a man 


to be a farmer We 
can all be farmers, and tt may be a 
good thing that some of us care most for 
other wavs of ye We like the strong, 
manly musie of this poem: 


The Misfit 


Phe wind upon the wheatteld has set it all 


who was not meant 


not 


i-quiver, 


And the ‘golden billows ris r roptesy & 
yming squall; 
Adown arrow valley it ripples like a 
And m eart is sick with longing hear 
t} ean’s call. 
Afar amid the tree-tops ! 
sreakers roaring, 
And th surf that beats i fury om. th 
wean s boundless shore ; 
A keen imagination sends my spirit upward 
soaring, 
For the sea is calling to me and [ mitss 
more ind Tore. 
My father was a sailor-though.1 never saw 
the ocean, 


| | eS | Ss ae 


All About the P oetS—s, MARGUERITE WILKINSON 























For a thousand miles of prairie Streteh 
away on every side; 
But when the wheat is waving I feel the seg 
in motion, 
And I long for open water a 
for his bride 


sa bridegreog 


My sailor's heart is breaking as I sit astridg 
this reaper 

While the plod 
the fields that never end; 
me 

growing deeper, 

Let me feel the deck beneath me and [' 

what God may send. 


horses forever round 


Give the sen when angry with darknegg 


take 


Well, it is a good thing to know how 
other people feel. Perhaps on a big beat 
out in the lonely ocean somewhere: are 
boys who would be glad to change places 
with Harold Harding, of Wisconsin, whe 
wrote this poern. 


tells us 
in the out-of-doors in 
be in the contest 
lines and. contest 
more than sixteen, 


Eistus L. Fields, of Tennessee, 
what he likes best 
a poem which could not 
beeause tt has twenty 
poems can not have 
7 
But we 


sare printing It anyway: 
De Call o’ de Woods 
It’s mighty tired dat I be 


But somethin’ heeps pestering me; 


Can't coun’ for dis restlessness dat I feel 


Since I eat my evening men 

\ir sof’ an’ balmy since de rain 

De a hid hisself again 
id de clouds dat's floating by, 


ns lak he’ 3a “ing kinder shy. 

Owl sereeching out yonder in de tree 
O huh, Mister Owl, you ean't skeer me! 
r, why you keep hanging roun’, 
lay 


lows 
Why don’t you go off an’ down? 
Listen, did you hyeah dat soun'? 
Dat 3 de yelping of a houn’. 

_ I bet Mister Possum stir’ing roun’, 
is ripe an’ simmons gitting 


4 wise gr: pes 


yrown 


ax from ‘hind de doo’ 


{(simme mys 

Come on, Towser, let 3 go. 

I just foun’ out what de matter be. 
It's de woods dat calling me. 


Bert. Morehouse, of Ilinois, doesn’t: likes 
iny one part of the out-of-doors; he likes 
it all and says so in these lines: 


Out-of-Doors 


Beautiful is: 


Che raging storm; the quiet star; 
The rolling sea; the shallow bar; 
The wintry meadow snowy deep; 
Che little brook in shady sleep; 
The barren plain; the flowery vale; 
The songful bird; the drumming » quail! 
The gentle rain; the sunny air; 
All out-of-d ears eve»ry where, 
Is beautiful 


Talking of word from Our Folks, the 
Poetry Editor has reeeived a very inte 
ing letter from a subseriber tn Wisconsm® 
who gives the following information ¢ 
the fine poem, ‘‘Dominus {Thumingtio 
Mea,” which was in our November nu 
‘This ts what he says: 

“T wonder if the Poetry Editor would be 
interested to know that bane ys? poem. is. 
from the hand of Richar 
Blackmore, ‘Lorna Doone’’ Blackmore. 
‘The interesting fact about it is that Lares 
not written, but dreamed by him, shortly 


ufter having attended the funeral» of % 


accou: 
the W 
seven 
my sa 


was 0 
earliel 
him ¢ 








And n 
Whi 


Por ¢} 


The 
Thope 


The 
bache 
people 
Would 
life 
lines | 
Pp 




































dear friend. He dreamed of being present 
that same eeremony, on which occasion 
mourners sang the pore as a hymn. 

It was published in a London periodical 
without signature, which fact doubtless 
accounts for its anonymity. The title, by 
the way, is the opening of the twenty- 
seventh psalm, ‘The Lord is my light and 


999 


my salvation. 





‘ie streteh 


sel the sea Lew Sarett, of Illinois, whose good poem 
was not in the contest, but was accepted 
ridegreom {| earlier, finds God in the out-of-doors. To 
him God is a Master-Workman, making 
gunrise and sunset for our happiness: 


sit astride 2 
God Is at the Anvil 
er round z , 
God is at the anvil beating out the sun; 
. darkness Where the molten metal spills, 


Athis ferge among the hills 
1e and I'll He is hammering out the glory of a day that’s 
done. 


now how Ged is at the anvil welding golden bars 


, big, beat In the scarlet-streaming flame 

vhere: are He is fashioning a frame 

ige places For the shimmering silver beauty of the 
nsin, whe evening stars. 


To close with, here is a true farm song, 
written by J. Helen Bigler: 


», tells us 

f-doors in . 

ie conti A Farmer’s Gifts 

: fears: I will sing you a song of a farmer’s life: 


He has happy children, a busy wife, 

A flock of hens to lay him fresh eggs, 

A tall red calf with wabbly legs, 

ds Some little fat piggies running about 
With curly tail and saucy snout; 

/ He has heaps of fruit and flowers, too, 
Yellow and red and white and blue. 
A handy stream, rod, hook and line, 
A gun, and plenty of animal sign, 
A noble horse to ride when he wills, 
A lovely view of the distant hills, 
A faithful dog to keep harm away; 
Farm Journal to read on a rainy day, 
Plenty of sunshine and good fresh air, 
And God to watch over him everywhere. 


t I feel 


ee 


beg We have tried to reprint each month 


A me poem by a great poet, a poem that has 
been so well loved that it has been treas- 
wed in countless serap-books and_memo- 
tsed by thousands ef readers. We are 
es going to reprint this month a poem by 
na pitting Alfred, Lord Tennyson, which is one of 
.s the most popular of all the “‘old favorites.” 
We shall welcome suggestions from Our 
snout others to be used in the future. 
ere is— 


Crossing the Bar 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 





esn’t: likes 
;; he likes 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


ar; 
ir} 





Cp; Fe 
y Twilight and evening bell, 
vale; And after that the dark! 
ng quailt And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
. When I embark; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
*olks, the The flood may bear me far, 
y interest Thope to see my Pilot face to face 
W isconsi® When I have crossed the bar. 
10on ¢ . 
luminatio The next poetry contest is open to 
r number. behelors and spinsters and all lonely 


ople without homes and familiés. We 
would be Yould like poems on the subject “What 


> poem Wi Blile Means To Me,”’ not more than sixteen 
Joddridge long: Must be in by March 1. Keep 
lackmore- @\topy—none returned. Prize, $5. Ad- 
pat iL aves 





fess, Poetry Editor, The Farm Journal, 
tshington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When You Buy, Look for the 
Red Ball 





Look for the Red Ball Trade 
Mark when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, and make sure of 
getting the kind that is the 
choice of ten million satisfied 
wearers. Sold in sixty chousand 
stores. 


Ask your dealer for free illus- 
trated booklet, ““More Days 
Wear.” It will show you our 
complete line of Rubber and 
Woolen Footwear, with full de- 
scriptions. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
307 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House 
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Larger 
Make the ground return 57%%.3. 
Planet Jr. Seeders, Wheel-Hoes and Cultivators will enable you to do 
as much work as three to six men using ordinary, out of datetools. The 
cultivate thoroughly, rapidly and properly. Planet Jr. tools are made wit 
scientific accuracy, and of the best materials. Fuily guaranteed. 
No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double and Single 


Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas and 
beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one pass-. 

age and enables you to cultivateu totwoacresa day all through 

the season. A double and single wheel-hoe in one. Straddles 

cropsttll 20 inches high then works between them. .\ splendid ae 

combination for the family garden, onion grower or large ( 

gardener. 


thy 


PUEULLAUT LP any Uy Lee Hitt 


No. 17 Planet Jr. is the highest 


itl\) 


rir hwy 
| itt Mi 


it type of single wheel-hoe made. It 
it is ahand machine whose ligat, 


} 


durable construction enables 
a man, woman or boy to 


} the easiest, quickest, 


\ 


_ 


iN cultivate the quricniogy | ee 
ALA IZ 
jf and best manner. =k, GN 

) S.L. ALLEN . Crain 


& CO., Inc. 
Box 1107 J 
Philadelphia 
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A Poultry Combine That Is Profitable 


The advantages of poultry associations clearly shown 


HOSE who operate poultry farms on 

am extensive scale are better able to 

secure increased prices in market (due 
at certain seasons to a lack of supplies), 
for the reason that they make regular 
good-sized shipments and send goods of 
uniform quality. 

The small shipper finds this more dif- 
ficult because of his limited supply, and 
because of his inability, owing to his 
limited experience, to furnish quality 
equal to that of the larger shipper. 

Here, then, is where cooperation comes 
in to good advantage. Every community 
has a number of these small poultrymen 
who, not having sufficient supplies to 
make shipments to the large city markets, 
must. be content to dispose of their poultry 
and eggs at home, and at prices consider- 
ably lower than those paid in the regular 
markets. 

By cooperation these small men have a 
chance. By combining the shipments one 
large delivery can be made. In this there 
will be not only a saving of expense, but a 
realization of better profit. By coopera- 
tion, the poultrymen secure a proper share 
of the profits and there still remains suf- 

ient margin for the middlemen. 

Where there are a number of poultrymen 

4 section, it is wise to form an association 

id dispose of the goods in the association’s 
mire. 

According to the method of the various 
ganizations, the goods are accumulated 
d sold in one lump at the highest pos- 
ble price. The receipts are proportioned 
» the producers in proper ratio. In other 
rds, the small shipper gets the same 
rice as does the large shipper. 

In England there is a cooperative sys- 
‘m devised for the distribution of eggs, 
vhich has put money into the pockets of 
rmers of the district. The stamp of the 
operative association is a guarantee of 
quality, and ready sales are obtained at 
excellent prices for eggs having that stamp. 
Well-arranged places for distribution re- 
sult in the highest prices. Members of the 
association, whether large or small pro- 
ducers, flourish in proportion to the output 
of their farms. 

Every egg must be first-class, and must 

veigh not less than two ounces. Most of 
the eggs now offered run well over that, so 
that seven to the pound is by no means an 
inusuad weight. A deduction of two cents 
in price is made for every ten eggs coming 
inder the weight of two ounces each. All 
eggs supplied by members must stand 
severe tests. Members are supplied with 
small rubber stamps, with which every egg 
must be marked before it will be received 
for shipment. 
On coming to the shipping house, the 
gs are subjected to careful tests by ex- 
rts. These men can tell almost to a day 
he age of the egg so that it is important 
for the farmer to hasten his poultry prod- 
icts to the shipping point while they are 
fresh. Tests are made by means of a 
specially devised lamp which throws its 
rays entirely through an egg, on the same 
plan as used by candlers in our American 
wholesale depots, and also on the plan of 
tests as made by those using artificial in- 
cubation. 

As a result, purchasers in the city have 
an abiding faith in the stamp of the society. 
Prominent hotels, stores and catering firms 
are willing to pay more for eggs that are 
known to be fresh. Contracts are made 
with large hotels, provision houses and 
catering establishments, which take about 
all the eggs the society can supply and pay 
the best prices. 

If farmers and poultrymen will unite and 
study not only the best methods for mar- 
keting, but also the most scientific ways for 
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A number of farmers can charter a car and ship their own poultry 


feeding, selecting and caring for stock to 
increase the size of the egg, they will not 
only be giving themselves a valuable 
knewledge, but the demand for their 
product would be such as to realize for 
their goods a few cents a dozen above 
prevailing open market quotations. 

The aim of such an organization should 
be the production of better utility poultry; 
better distribution of utility poultry prod- 
ucts; creating a demand for poultry prod- 
ucts raised by members of the association; 
encouraging the breeding of pure or cross- 
bred birds in regards to utility; obtaining 
the best advice for members relating to 
selections, breeding and raising utility 
poultry; to award prizes to members for 
the best and most economical method of 
packing and marketing poultry products. 

About thirty years ago the broiler 
raisers of Hammonton, N. J., formed ‘an 
association for the purpose of combining 
their shipments and obtaining more satis- 
factory results. Hammonton did not have 
what today would be called large broiler 
houses. At that time—it was in the in- 
fancy of the business—a brooding house of 
1,000-chick capacity was considered a 
large plant. ‘There were only one or two 
of that size and the rest would turn out 
from 300 to 500 birds a season. There 
were forty men engaged in the enterprise, 
with probably an average product of 400 
head a year. 

For these small men to ship their prod- 
uct into the market meant too great an 
expense, and the result was that the 
profits were too small to make the business 
worth while. Something had to be done. 
So the broiler men got together and formed 
this association, known as the Hammonton 
Poultry Association. They held regular 
weekly meetings and elected one of their 
men as their agent. He went into the 
markets of the large cities (principally 
New York), and instead of offering a 
limited amount, made contracts for regular 
shipments of large numbers of*birds. As 
the samples submitted were of the highest 
order, there was no trouble to secure more 
than the regular market price. 

This, then, meant weekly shipments of 
a certain amount, and each of the forty 
members contributed to it. If A had fifty 
broilers, he delivered them to the agent 
and was credited with the amount; if B 
had but ten birds, he received the same 
rate of credit for. ten, and so on. When 
the returns came, the expense was de- 
ducted from the receipts, which usually 
was an average of two cents a bird, in- 
cluding freight, hauling, commission and 
association expenses, and the man with 
ten birds recetved the same amount per 
head as did. the man with forty. 

There is no end to the benefits that may 































































be derived from cooperation. Not only 
will it result in better profits from th 
shipments made, but considerable: money 
can be saved in buying feed in car-load 
lots and selling to the members in gueh 
proportions as they can handle, at the 
actual cost price plus the freight and other 
necessary expense that would go with the 
distribution. M. B. 





Cooperative Egg Marketing 
in Florida 


HE egg circle, or cooperative egg-selli 

association, which has been used wi 
such success in Texas, is winning recoghi 
tion from the poultrymen of Florida. 
organization of these circles was started 
in this state about September 1, 191% 
Their last report showed that nineteen 
circles had been organized, with a member 
ship of 220, and that 11,791 dozen eggs 
had been sold for a total of $5,322.57—0r 
from five to twenty cents a dozen above 
loeal prices. 

In organizing these circles a simple con 
stitution is drawn up, naming the cirde, 
the membership fee, officers, and other 
similar matters. 

The method of marketing varies. Some 
circles market eggs through a common 
selling agent, while others market them 
through individual members. In any cas, 
the following by-laws will answer: 

1. All eggs when marketed must be 
unbroken, clean, weigh at least twenty- 


three ounces to the dozen, and be not 


more than three days old. 

2. Eggs must not be washed. 

3. Before being delivered, all eggs must 
be stamped on the broad end with a stamp 
bearing the trade mark: “Egg 
Select.” 

4. Poultry houses must be kept clean 
and sanitary. 

5. Eggs must be gathered twice @ day 
between the first of May and the first 
October. After gathcring they must 
kept in a cool room, free from draft and 
foul odors, and if possible, at a temper 
ature not to exceed 60° F. 

6. Roosters must be kept apart from 
the flock from May 1 to October 1. | 

It is usually best to give the egg circle 
some name, as “Fairview Egg Circle,’ 
have the cartons bear this name as well 38 
the impression of the rubber stamp. 
of these circles also guarantee their egg 
In this case, each member is given, § 
certain number which must be in- 
cluded in the stamp. Bad eggs are then 
reported back to the circles. by 0 
and the individual members .m 
good. It is also well to stamp omea 
the day it was laid. PT. 
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| I Have The Answer To Each of These Questions 
For Every Farm Journal Reader 


My book is not merely a catalogue. I think it is no This Book Is a 

more like a catalogue than a wheelbarrow is like a two- Hel P 1 
horse wagon. Instead of writing about my incubator elp to Practica 

business I devote almost the entire book to poultry and . | Poultry Raising t 
poultry-raising. I have learned a lot about poultry- sia tiain't eaiablann siteiamiacauiaiene 

raising for profit in the last 27 years and I am will- HOS, dock of palionel tee can aaah h 
ing to swap good ideas. Peni acta ee cousin eanea 
And there are other folks, too, who made money out of rated ag dl ag ye | 
poultry. [have kept in touch with hundreds of these suc- 


tute meat? How can I get ii 
children interested in poultry? f 
cessful farmers, and in my big 1920 book I also include 
what they say that will be of interest and help to you. 


What’s the best size incubator 
tobuy? What’s the best way 
Send Me Your Name and Let 
Me Send You This Book FREE 


to save chicks? Why do 
Besides being an incubator man, Iam a farmer. Maybe that has 



































































early hatches make the most 
money? How can I make 
poultry pay family meat and 
grocery bills? How can] start 
a poultry farm in my back 
yard? How can I make an 
inexpensive poultry house? 
What are the best breeds? 










































Not only j Z : a When to start hatches. How 
; fromthe something to do about being able to make good machines. I to handle city egg and poultry 
ble ai harvested a good deal of wheat, alfalfa and corn this year, and pa nye gy ee er ry a 
i. carleay know that yields were fairly good, But I also know that no jects treated in this big book 
rs in aan farm income can beat poultry for real profits per dollar invested. —over 72 pages. 
lle, at the Remember that poultry pays half the living expenses or more in ¢ Don’t Send M ” 
t anda most farm homes. Many a dollar earned by poultry is not counted _ " eenindiiien " 
0 witht in at the end of the year because it went to pay some grocery or ; — . sense 
MB meat bill. The Johnsons have been among ‘‘Our Folks’? for 5 | 
Bc years and years, so it will be like sending a big letter from one ; 
Farm Journal reader to another to let me send you this book. i 
‘keting “Our Folks’’ are real folks, you know, so be sure to mention 
The Farm Journal when you write. 
e 
cre Harry Wanted Me to Write 
us wi o 
grea} this Message to “Our Folks” 
one And 1 am glad to do so. So many } 
ip 1918, of our customers write us telling of j 
: 2 the good success they have had with j 
pre poultry and with Old Trusty Incu- } f 
donee bators and Brooders, that when r j 
399 57a read their letters I just think I 
oe) abee should have to get on the train 
and visit all of them. But, of 
sill course, I could not think of visit- | 
‘a cir, ing over 800,000 people. But to j 
: a ome read their letters makes us feel 
7 good, for after we have doneour 
‘ best it is gratifying to have all 
ries. Some these hundreds of letters. After 
Pry all, it is the good we do that 
makes the pleasure we get out 
n any Ca8e, WBS. H. H. JOHNSON Coli. Oh, yes, Leaid 1 just felt 





er. like going visiting to over 800,000 homes of Old ‘Trusty 
































a users. Well, we do the next best thing. 
st. twi . } 
nd be not We have our friends send us photographs of their flocks, yards 
and runways and write us all about their successes. i 
then we can visit with them, and if they are in trouble we 
write and give all the help we can. ‘l‘o give everyone a chance 
ust to get some real good poultry information from these visits, we 
eggs m have put in this big book more than 100 of these photographs | 
th a stamp with the information their letters contained. I think this isin- 3 
yd Circle teresting to every reader of The Farm Journal. We want you to 
have our book, so please mail the coupon, a postal or a letter, 
and I will see that Harry sends your =o promptly. We i 
kept clean send it free. MRS. H. H. JOHNSON. $ 
vice « day Tell Us Your Poultry 
the first. of 9 
y mnust be Cus Troubles 
draft an ustomers 
Let me tell you how to solve them. Ihave helped hundreds 4 
a temper Say you cannot beat Old Trusty by writing just what I would do under the same circum- 
construction. I’d sooner build and stances. I make no charge for such correspondence. All M. M. JOHNSON 
part from Sell ten good incubators than turn I wish to do is to make poultry-raising profitable, and by so Inventor of 
Out a thousand poor ones, but I doing, I know the incubator business will be good. That’s “Old Trasty” 
rl. am making thousands of good why I print a book on poultry-raising instead of a catalogue. : 
eee circle Ones this year. Old Trusty is Send for your copy today. Ask for Book No. 28-A.B, q 
j made right and in big numbers to Yours truly, M. M. JOHNSON CO. ; 
ircle,” insure lowest possible cost, qual- ie b Man”’ : 
as “ as ity and workmanship considered. H. H. JOHNSON, The Incu ator an ’ Clay Center, Nebraska i 
or quality, long service and good \ 
np. 
‘heir eggs hatches, get an Old Trusty. M. M. Johnson Company | piease sena your book, No.2-ABFREE. 
given a pea Preaty is —_—_ in : rgd Cc t Nebr , 
ome si es th or without the a | e aska 
lso ol oO el _— - DER is wax sbecginnsenkseeens anata eee 
3 are then : | 
ns We Tus Freight am 
Ww ° ee 
ake them and make quick shipment | 
‘om Clay Chter, or ware- ay Dp eves 
4 _ at St. Joseph, Mo. - Paeee RA Rranasaitheseeceenesraraceesanacen sends 
or Ottumwa, Ia. 
Incubators and Brooders ed Set 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND A NEW POLICY 


by J. E. OTTERSON 


PRESIDENT WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


t ¥ 7HEN we decided to branch 

\ \ out into the manufacture of 

other lines of products, we 

were not satisfied that we ought to 

put the name Winchester on Cutlery 

—Tools — Skates — Fishing Tackle 
— Flashlights. 

Here was a name which had come 
unblemished through fifty-three years 
of the cleanest kind of business deal- 
ings. 

Some held that it would lower the 
prestige of this name—that we 
would destroy its significance — if 
we applied it to more than one line 
of products. This was given no 
small consideration. 

We wondered if it would not per- 
haps be better to put these new prod- 
ucts out under a new name, such as 
“Eagle,” or “Victory,” or something 
similar. 

We have finally decided to call 
them Winchester. And to make 
this name mean everything it now 
means on Guns and Ammunition. 

We will not put this name on any 
product until we are sure that the 
quality is such as to entitle it to be 
stamped with the name. 

And so when an article is handed 
you with Winchester upon it, it will 
carry our assurance that it is up to 
Winchester standards. 


When we decided to establish a 


series of local retail agencies, it was 
a very great question whether we 


should let dealers throughout the 
country put the name of Winchester 
on their stores. We determined not 
to give this privilege indiscriminately. 

We have picked out a responsible 
dealer in each town and offered it to 
him. And we do not want him to 
take it unless he appreciates it, and 
takes the responsibility that goes 
with it. 

If he feels that he can make the 
Winchester Store stand in his com- 
munity for fair, honorable, clean-cut 
business dealings, then we want him 
to come into this proposition. 


ae 


On us rests the heavier responsi- 
bility of maintaining the prestige, 
significance, and high standing of the 
Winchester name in the actual manu- 
facture of these new products. 

It is with greatest confidence in 
Winchester artisanship, in Winchester 
methods and Winchester manufac- 
turing purpose, that we have taken 
this momentous step. 


wae 


In committing the Winchester or- 
ganization to the making of these 
new products to bear the Winchester 
name, and in extending the use of 
that name to retail stores, I person- 
ally have assumed a great responsi- 
bility to the American people. 

I feel this obligation keenly. 

My confidence in receiving your 
approval is secure — knowing all 
that Winchester has done and can do. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A+ 






























During the Great war, the name “Fokker” on an aircraft spelt woe and often death to the allied 

armies. These celebrated planes were built by Herr Fokker, who was not a German “Wut a German 

aeroplane manufacturer. Bo kker recently fled from Germany to England. This picture shows Fokker 
in one of his speediest monoplanes which is propelled by a rotary engine and looks like a bird 

























This anti-aircraft gun helps to guard the 

Panama Canal. While this canal has been 

used for several years, it has not yet been 
formally opened to world commerce 
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Pity the wild animals during the great blizzards of the West. Lately. the 

ellowstone Park region was visited by the worst storm since 1887. Thou- 

sands of deer and elks either starved to death or were driven out of the pre- 
serve and had to face the guns of waiting hunters 


Air, Land 


One of the most dangerous jobs in the world is pas of mine and Much Water 


sweeping. Aftera mine has been swept up in the long net, one 
of the crew of the trawlers swims out to it and removes the deto- 
nators. One man risks his life to save many other men 
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There has been much talk about the German ships that were scuttled at Scapa Flow, England, by their German Swimming helps to keep us in 
crews. Men do peculiar things at times in the name of patriotism. This very remarkable picture shows one of pone pm ims condition. This 
these warships just as she is about to take the final plunge. Note the weeds and the unclean condition of the hull is a Washington mermaid in an 
All pictures on this page copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood unusual pose, taken last summer 
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ATKINS: 


Ef lanai 4 We ons OOO 


A Good Saw Makes Work 
Faster—Easier—Better 


There is no more reason for “‘getting along”’ 


with a poor saw than there is for 
along”’ with a broken.plow. 


“setting 
Time and labor 


are too valuable to waste, and poor tools 


waste a lot. 


Atkins Silver Steel is 
made by an exclusive proc- 
ess based on 300 years of 
experience and is the 
highest grade of saw steel. 
A “Silver Steel”’ Saw takes 
a keen edge, stays sharp 
longer and takes less fit- 
ting to keep in shape than 
any other saw made. And 

J it stays that way, because 
it is designed and made to 
work that way. An Atkins 
Saw is the kind of tool that 

is handed down from 
father to son, and it is 
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always good until worn 
clear through. Yet it costs 
but little 
*cheaper”’ saw. 


There is an Atkins Saw 
for every purpose—cross- 
cut saws for one or two 
men—power drag saws— 
circular saws—hand saws 
—“buck” saws—pruning 
saws and metal saws. And 
every saw with the name 
Atkins on the blade has 
Atkins value and Atkins 
features. 


Look for the name Atkins 


Any of these booklets will be sent you free—just 
check the one that interests you and write your 
mame and address on the page margin. 


“THE SAW ON THE FARM,” a book of 
ee cen build, make neat 


its and care for saws. 


“THE STORY OF 

“SAW SENSE,” 
CUT § S ws.” 
DRAG SAWS,” 


“ATKINS CHISEL BIT SAWS. Sd 
“ATKINS MILL SAWS,” “ATKINS 
BRACES,” “ATKINS PRUNING 
saws. ” “SAW FITTING . FOR 


RESUL 
*ATEINS TIME BOOK.” 


TS” and “THE 
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more than a 


tkins & Co. Inc: fz saga AISA 
ers of Silver Steel Saws © : 


Look for the name Atkins” on 
athe blade of any Saw 





Silver's Ohio’ 


* ‘The Logical Silo Filler 
"eras mt eniform } lengths. 
niveg 3, oor 
ever control. 
Pees rs tons 
Send for Circular. 


Silage packs 
better—fermentation is com- 
most nutritious food for your stock. 


sien feeding table with rotating beater 
o kat -proof—have heuvy bear- 
Simple to 
= ns Se Saves labor and 
y capacity, 


SILVER MFG. CO. 
Box 327, Salem, Ohio 


1e¢ Methods”’ 
264 pgs. 25 cents. 





BABY CHICKS, DAY OLD 


Reading varieties of Chickens, Ducks and Geese. Circular 
Hatchery, Dept. 21, Hampten, lewa 





3 Pans 5 SOc £ Eost, G Pans $1 
Fit any Mason Pac ot clean — Sold by 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 54 Peterson Bidy., Chicago 

World's Oldest—Largest—Best Poultry Paper—60 cconts ayear 








se foay bat an honest, scientific, 
id ats eprice ‘ou can easily pa Raise 
ony coo peer safe, sunee, inex- 
00; ry house use. Send 

whee 2 of the Home m "Hatcher and 


Homer Mig. Co. “sm 1 manne City, Pa. 








Farm Income Tax Nae 


R $1, our farm income tax ey 

send you a personal answer to, 
plexity you have in ¥ 
come tax r -_ Some of the m 
answers will be reprinted in 
Journal. Address your inquiries % 
come Tax Expert, The Farm 
Washington Square, Phila., Pa, 
some questions and answers: 


My friend, A, signs a note in 19} 
rental of live’ stock used on a 
note falls due in 1920, and is paid, 
which year should the expense be re 

on tax report? 


In 1919, as the note was given in x 
cash and should be treated a 


Can the expenses of pruning, ferti 
and care of young orchard not yett 
be deducted as expense? 

No; these expenditures are treated a 
investment. They tend to make the 
more valuable and give greater yield 
does bear, therefore more income to 
payer. es 
Neighbor A endorses note for B in #9 
B does not pay when note becomes diss” 
1920. A pays note. In which year 
loss be reported? 

In 1920, provided A has reason to b 
he will never get the money back from B, 


A man loses a horse by death in 1919, 
horse was purchased in 1914. How 
the loss be claimed? 4 

If the man is reporting his income on‘ 
ventory’”’ basis, the loss will adjust i : 
the fact that the horse was in inventory i - 
beginning of year and not in closing in a 
If he does not report inventory, @ 
should be made for the loss on the i 
report. 
If the inventory method is used to 
at net income, what items should a fal 
inventory? 

Farm products on hand, cattle, sheep, 
and all classes of live stock, and all 
whether grown by farmer or p 


Should depreciation on live stock be 
claimed where the inventory ~— 


* 
COTGIng) 


No; because this item is absorbed in 
pricing of the animal at cost or market 
ever is lower. 


A man pos: te one, cixtoes we : 
teen years of age, who earn uring 4 
from work not connected with his 7: d 
$900 and $1,100 rpea ; 
should report income? : 


The pon should re rt on his ieou 
return the $900 pees by the ye ur 
the $1,100 exceeds the $1,000 e 

older son should report the incom 4 
—— os $1,000 exemption and a 
on 


A owns one share of stock in a local ef 
ery. The stock was purchased in 
has never paid any dividends and d 
1919 went into bankruptcy and 
per cent on settlement. e par 
the stock was $100. How does this 
the man’s taxable income? 


He has had a loss of $90, and fi 
should be claimed on filing tax rep 
place has been provided on Form 
1040-A for such losses. 


What are some of the sources of i 
which are fot taxable? 


Gifts are not taxable as income, | : 
come from the gift is taxable. Pra 
life, accident and health ineuranes 
empted; also money received for ¢ 
whether paid suit or agreeme 
Interest on federal loan secur 
exempt. 

The pay received by persons in arm 
and marine service, not in excess of 
is exempt. 

Interest on all state, city, ¢ 
municipal bonds and U. 8. bonds, 
fore September 1, 1917, is exempt. 
on Liberty bonds is exempt 9 - 
limits as to amounts; a 
$160,000 can be held with interest @ 
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¢ Skunks, Civet Cats and Opossums 


By GEORGE J. THIESSEN 


, civet cats and opossums are 
not hard to take in steel traps. Skunks 
are quite generally distributed over 

America, while civet cats and opossums 
are found only in restricted areas. The » 
; is an animal of the warmer 
‘mates, While civet cats are fur-bearers of 
the Middle West, being found very in- 
wently east of the Mississippi river. 
ao have valuable pelts. _ ; : 
Skunks and civets live in colonies. They 
to have no fear of humans; they will 
te their dens under houses, around 
barns, near hay or straw piles and other 
frequented by man. As a rule, the 
animals prefer rough, stony ground covered 
with weeds or brush. Do not overlook 
the hedge fences, for the fur-bearers travel 
along these in search of food. It is not 
unusual to take eight or ten skunks or 
dyets from a single hole. For this reason, 
the trap ought not to be pulled up when a 
t is obtained, for the chances are that 
other catches can be made there, too. 
Neither skunks nor civets have a keen 
animal instinct. They will spring bright 
pew traps with no covering at all. In this 
t they are unlike most others, 
ably the marten being the: only 
animal that will show so small regard for 
sets. This does not mean that traps 
should not be covered, for the pelt hunter 
often catches wandering minks and rac- 
coons in skunk and mink sets, when they 
are carefully made. These stray catches 
would otherwise escape if no attention 
were given to concealment. There is some 
objection to catching skunks and civets 
because of their odor. With proper care 
the hides may be obtained and handled 
with no more inconvenience than is ex- 
perienced with those of other animals. 


Opossums Seek Timber 


Those who hunt these fur-bearers claim: 
"The more woods the more ’possum.” As 
atule, opossums like water, too—ditches, 
swamps and marshes. Generally speak- 
ing, these animals are more difficult to get 
than either skunks or civets. Both land 
and water methods may be employed. 
To make a Jand set for any of these fur- 


Mr. Beaver, the 


By BIG BILL, 


bearers, with the exception of the very 
largest, an excavation should be scooped 
out just large enough for the trap, so that 
when the trap is put in position, the jaws 
are just below the surfaée. 

The covering ought to be natural to the 
place; that is, something found nearby. 
Do not employ brown leaves if the set is 
on green grass, nor green grass if on brown 
leaves. Use neither too much nor too 
little for concealment. If too much, it is 
almost sure to get between the jaws and 
prevent them closing as they should and 
the fur-bearer generally is able to pull out. 
If there is too little, the animals can detect 
the set. With skunks and civets this 
matters little, but with the more cunning 
fur-bearers is a very important item. 

Generally speaking, excavations for 
traps should be dug so that the water 
will not drain in. If this is impossible, 
line the pockets with dry material, such 
as grass or leaves. Should ice form in the 
holes made for the traps, it is almost cer- 
tain to render the set useless. 


Skunks and Civets Active on Warm Nights 


The simplest way to catch skunks and 
civets is by placing sets at the entrances 
of dens. These animals are very active on 
warm nights and do not travel much when 
itis cold. For this reason, the experienced 
trapper generally prefers to build several 
V-shaped tunhels in the vicinity of the 
burrows, building them of stakes, rocks or 
other material handy to the place. In the 
back part of each, a large piece of bloody 
meat 1s employed as a decoy. It is a good 
idea to tie this attractor to the end of a 
string and drag it from the dens to the sets, 
so as to make trails. After arranging the 
bait in the tunnel, guard with one or more 
traps. It is best not to employ flesh too 
near dwellings, as it is liable to draw dogs 
and cats instead of fur-bearers. 

To hide the “‘draws” from crows, hawks 
and other birds that might molest them, 
cover lightly with brush, weeds or other 
material. With the method just explained 
it is often possible to take several animals 
from a single den in a night, whereas if 

[Continued on page 112] 


Skilled Builder 


The Trapper 


EAVERS are now protected by law in several states. . The law is a good one, as it 
will allow these valuable fur-bearers to increase. All states should have such laws. 
nm one finds a family of beavers, he should not attempt to catch them all; if a 


few animals are left, to breed, there will be a 


continual supply for years to come. The 


trap old beavers only, and they do this by setting traps a good distance 


away from the 
rs house; 





Young beavers 

never venture 
Where ihe | 

the law 

illows trapping, 

the methods de- 

pend on the sec- 

of the coun- 

ty and the local 

tions, All 

. be 

Ked and well 

Weighted by sev- 

nes, so 

When the 

beaver is caught 

Ives for 


pire 8 where 
> tare signs of 
| Maver. Set traps 
hd out four 
“Ave inches of 
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is very neat and compact dam was built by beavers 


(“Several boys shipped 
to Taylor when # 

showed them my 

check for $98.81" 


Says M. C. Hethcoat, Kaufman, Tex, 


Ship Your 





“‘Fvery Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor!’* 


It pays to deal with a successful 
fur house—one that grades right— 
sells right—and pays right. That’s 
the way to get the big checks—the 
kind Taylor pays. 





Highest Grading — Quick Cash 

Both of us make more money 
when your furs are given the highest 
possible grade. Then we can sell 
them for more, and pay you more, 
Expert graders insure correct grad- 
ing at Taylor’s. 

We send money as soon as furs 








are graded. No delays. Taylor 
pays on the dot! 


Don’t Wait! Tag to 
Taylor Today! 
The market is high new! Ship 
while prices are up, and be sure of 
your winter profits. Only a few 


weeks left—pack up your furs and 
get ’em off today. 


F: C. Tayler Fur Co. 


International Far Exchange 


400 Fur Exchange Bidg. 


St.Louis,U.S.A. 
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Your muskrat today! 


Prices are sky high. 
We need a million 


"Muskrat 


We will pay you the highest prices on the market 
for your muskrat if you ship immediately. Delays 
are dangerous; don’t wait — ship today! 


EN (ip; 
petit 


23 v4 
ss Sseiqauaten: > == 


Mink We want mink and we 

are paying enormous 
Prices for ‘hon, Ship us your 
mink and you will be more than 
Satisfied. 


Funsten grading and Funsten prices as- 
sure you largest returns. Every skin 
in your shipment will be given the 
best care and attention, 

RACOUON, Skunk 
OPOSSUM, WOLF, CIVIT 


CAT, ete. Your Funeten check 
goes kk by geturn mail. 


Ask any banker and he will tell you that we are the largest fur 
house in the world. BETTER GRADING — BETTER PRICES, 


* St Louis, Mo. 








Saws at 4ca Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 
This one-man cross-cut saw 


er. Write for ‘deseription 


THE PHILLIPS DRAG SAW & Mi MFG. CO. 


722 Kemper Bidz., 








thfinder is an 
ublished at the Nation's 
or the Nation; a paper 
that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the —_ 
a4 = truth; now in f 
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Rush Your Furs to 
Prouty! 


Now is the time to ship to Prouty for highest 
prices. Right now New York is calling for 
your furs, with a demand far in excess ~4 that 
of any other market in the — and 
facilities that are unsurpassed. New York is 
ready to use all the furs you can send her, and 
Prouty, the oldest fur house in New York, is 
willing to pay you the highest prices you have 
ever received. P chem higher prices for 
=< are pun Se New York market always 

first, and Prouty always pays 
era tng Of that you can be assured. 


Get Highest Market Prices Now 


There are many sound convincing reasons why 
good business judgment is prompting thou- 
sands of trappers all over the world to ship to 
Prouty and to no other fur house, Honest, 
liberal grading, top-notch prices, spot cash, 
prompt remittance—but ship to Prouty and 
discover these advantages for yourseif! 
Why speculate, why gamble, why accept less 
for your furs than they are worth on the open 
market, when you can insure your fur profits 
and play absolutely safe? When you ship to 
Prouty, if the market goes up your profits go 
up accordingly ; if it goes down you are cov- 
ered and get no less than the prices listed,— 
SO WHY DELAY? 
Send for New Price List--Just off the Press! 
3. L. PROUTY’'S SONS, INC. 
Dealers in Raw Furs, Ginseng Roots, 
Golden Seal, etc. 
384 Broadway, New York City 
| 00ST PENRO Ps NONE NLC BIE LOT 











Say: “1 saw it im The Farm Journal.” - | 
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the trap is placed at the entranes 

could be had in the same 0 
Another plan is to place worl 

eighteen inches apart and ¢ 

of meat between them. The ° 


|. muskrat or rabbit is good, if eut 


traps at each entrance. Some 

prefer to make a sort of a roof ¢ 

logs with brush or weeds. si 
Frequently, the pelt hunter vill 

to employ sand or fine earth to ¢ 

sets. If thisis done and a Epil 

the trap as previously ex 

cotton, wool or rags ‘asad aa be 

under the pan. Neglecting this,s 

is sure to get under it and prevent iti 0% 

working as it should. 


Look for Civets in Low Places 


Skunks and civets prefer to travel 
places; that is, along ravines, gullies: 
Therefore, these spots should bs “XAMI 
for signs. If trails can be discovered ay 
ing that the animals use the samep 
traveling, it is an easy matter to ¢ 
traps so as to get the skins. On roy 
hand, if there is considerable diy 
employ bait. 

Some pelt hunters, by placing a 
one location or a board at another, ¢ 
able to arrange obstructions so as to 
the animals. The idea is graduallytom 
here and there, something that wil 
the fur-bearers where wanted. 
the way, is not done all at ones, 
started early in the summer and cont 
until the season opens. 

Young trappers may have diffie 
determining whether a burrow is ¢ 
by fur-bearers or not. 
the interior of the dens for } 
white, or black and white hairs. 
are any clinging to the sides, sets 
made with good chasices of SUCCESS. 
the other hand, if their absence ist 
no time ought’ to be wasted, a8 & 
Generally, such holes will not prove i 
itable for pelts. 

Go along the hedges and look for 
When found, put small pieces of & 
about a foot from the ground; 


arrange sets. As a rule, these are’ 


effective. Decoys should be ne 
branches, so that small birds “a 
molest. the bait on the ground, . 
this precaution is taken, the birds 
the bait and the traps will not nem 
These fur-bearers frequent 8 
culverts across roads. 
the entrances are usually very @ 
No decoy of any kind is required, @ 
if there are fur-bearers in the vicinil 
signs are lacking, a decoy may be 
Do not overlook indications of 
around old stumps, in stopped-up df 
and similar places. Good catches af 
made among rocks and around log 
Fence corners also are favorite 
for burrows; the reason for this, n0 


This 


To decide, @ mi 


Sets a sng 


oe 


ce f 


ui 


2° 





ny 


Pee 


a 


ee 8 


o-- 


a 


a 
t 


ea 


Beg eaegs S&S 


4 weeds are more abundant there. 
mnekets in banks. Put meat in the 
Ny it — ingen 

i method is very effective the 
vals are . numerous in the locality, 
od if they travel considerably. 
ey To Prevent Odors 


i. so-called methods of 
fart ete and civets without odor. 
: do not use anything but 
the two-tTl trap for the animals, as 
Wis kills instantly and generally without 
fe. However, where the fur-bearers are 
five shooting with a small caliber rifle or 
‘aol ig conceded best. ; oaths 
iin go that the bullet will strike just 
‘ack of the head and sever the backbone 
ee animal will be instantly paralyzed 
can not eject the fluid. Every effort 
saat be made not to excite the fur-bearers 
infore they are killed, for in this case the 
leit is sure to be ejected. Should any 
on the clothes, hands or pelts, thor- 
‘agh washing in gasoline will remove it, 
ty avoid danger from fire, do this out- 
doors: do not confine in any way until the 


have evaporated. 
Pee cont See lies at the root of the tail. 


fut around it, leaving a small patch of fur. 
iy so doing, ae take no chances of cutting 
ihe sac and hides will bring the same pene. 
Shot holes in the back and belly of 
gunk and civet pelts affect the value of 
s hides. If the holes are in the head, 
wck or throat, the dealers do not make a 
muotion, as a rule. 


~ Conceal Traps for Opossums 


‘. 


Wfnetically the same methods used to take 


idinks and civets may be employed for 

ams, A good lure is sardines put up 
moll, Pieces scattered near sets are sure to 
idawthe animals. Use leaves or something 
imilar to conceal scts. Traps may be 
paced along ditches and creeks, where the 
‘mimals travel in search of food. Fish, 
gull birds, clams, and even frogs, are 
lditive attractors. Sets concealed in 


mi i tiibare effective without bait. 

| & Notonly are the opossum hides valuable, 
p mbit the carcasses as well. If near a large 
7 ee sally dispose of all the meat 


t fancy prices. en such is the case; 
eum trapping surely is profitable. 


dy River, Skilled Builder 


[Continued from page 111] 


iiet, About six inches from the trap, 
Woward the shore, drive a stake bear- 
few short branches. On_ either 
i the trap drive two small sticks 
‘4 guide; the beaver will go between 
mi get to the bait. In this way it is 
“e spring the trap and get caught. 
well to cover the trap lightly with 
sreor grass. Do not set traps too close 
wie dens, for when one is caught it 
all peice the others away. 
+0 trap in winter, when the streams 
en Over, make a small hole at the 
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/- * ice bere to ns oc 83g. in the hole 
ace the end of a popple pole, green cotton- 
Wonk. birch or eg Cut a hole in the 
ice the length of the trap chain from the 
first hole and set the trap under the ice, 
close to the bait. Stake the end of the trap 
chain out as far as possible. The beaver. 
in searching along the shore for food, will 
work at the pole and be caught. 

Another method is to set the trap close 
to an old log, in shallow water. 

In stretching and preparing beaver pelts 
for market, they should be stretched as 
nearly round as possible. Remove all 
superfluous meat and fat, but do not scrape 
the pelt too closely; this mjures the roots of 


the male and female beaver, are valuable. 
Theoil sacs, however, which are a 

to them are worthless. Tie a string around 
the end of the castors when drying, so that 
the valuable oil contained in. the castor 
will not leak out. 


To Hep Our Foxks, F, J. Thiessen will oan 
questions pertaining to trapping. Write 
.questions plainly and briefly and 
stamped envelope addressed to Mr. 
Thiessen will do the rest. Address, Trapping 
Department, this office. 
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have had so many inquiries 


the fur. Do not dry the skins by the fire 
or in the sun, but in a cool, i Bs 
sheltered from rain. Never use “prepara- 
tions” of any kind in curing skins—simply 
stretch and dry them as they are taken 
from the animal. 

Beaver castors, which are found in both nial indicia 


evils of trapping. 








about fur farming that an 
place article entitled ‘‘Raise Your Own 
4 Fur’’ will be printed in the March 
number. Raising fur animals 
4 will do away with many of the 




















Build your farm buildings 9, 


of 
HOLLOW ‘TILE 


“¢ They last as long as the farm" 
Farm Buildings with walls of Hollow Tile 


have many decided advantages, econ- 
omies, and comforts not possible in 
other kind of wall construction, and their 
first cost is no greater. It is the last cost, 
too, for they never require repairs and 
paint. 


The Most Economical Form of 
Permanent Construction 


Livestock need materially less winter feed for 
normal fat and milk yield in Hollow Tile farm 
buildings ‘because they are always warm, dry, and 
easily ventilated, due to the two or more ped air 
cells in each unit of the wall. 


Our book, “Hollow Tile Farm Buildings,” contain- 
ing illustrations made from actual photographs 
cae in ay part of the country, tells the whole 
story. Send for this valuable book today. ¥t’s free 
if you mention this paper. 


Be sure that your local lumber or building material 
dealer Farnidies “MASTERTILE.” Hollow Tile 
so trade-marked indicates material made in accord- 
ance with Association standards. It is your protec- 
tion; insist on getting it. 
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| Freight Prepaid | 


Each year my catalog is 
used thousands of farmers . 
as their FENCE BUYING GUIDE, yy 
It is QUALITY: F on both PRICE ' 

} and For over 35 years I have 
no saving farmers money on Sones and 
— he best quality. Get this Big, New 

SS pese Ban Book and see how you can 


Save Honey on Every Rod 


of feace you need. Catalog shows 150 
styles—more than you could find in 25 stores. 
Read this from W. S. Ruff: 
“I have 270 rods of your fence and three 
as makeson myfarm. Yours is not only 
. but much better. It's the 


best fence we can get.” 


MY BIG 
CATALOG 

It costs only a tal to find out wh 
half million other farmers swear by BRO 


FENCE. They have bought over 125 Rolo 
rods, They find BROWN FENCE heavier, 
stiffer, fo Aronger. stands up longer and re- 
sists rust th Wi is — * Gaston, 

Open Hea: ire, which is then so 
Pasi, my a it stands the Acid Test 
Send for this Free Book 
costs less 


as none others 


and lease why BROWN FENCE 
and lasts longer. 


Write for It Today 


Remember, I PAY THE FREIGHT and 
send you a sample to to test. pon" t buy until 


all these hi 
j tik, Get the Book and Sample for yout 
guidance. Both sen’ a4) 
Ph meng Brows ‘cone & Wire Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








SS 


"cove 


R a limited time only, we offer | 
grade extra heavy 12 gauge fi 
wire at less than the cost of manu- 
+ 4 point barbs % in. long, spaced s 
apart. Coated with best special} 
resisting paint. Put up in reels \) 
ft. weighing 58 Jbs. 


Special Low Prices! 


Beene. Carload, 625 reels, 


DOE TEC. gc ecccceverscccscess 2.10 


| HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept.. RX-27 
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A Close Call—s, tneopore rvete 


A siaied that will make you think 
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He was cut off from everything in the swirling whiteness 


" IGHT here’s where I shut this door 
till this blessed blizzard’s over,” 
shouted the manager of the Ottley 

elevator, to Bob Dearman, above the roar 

of the storm that. howled around and 
through that wind-trap of a building. 

“Guess you might as well,’ replied the 
farmer who was that year acting as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Ottley Coal Club. 
“There'll be no more come today, any- 
how.” He advanced as he spoke, to hep 
swing to the heavy entrance-doors of the 
elevator. 

“Hello! Who's this?” He peered into 
the storm, as he was in the act of crossing 
the ramp to take hold of the second door. 
“Well, T’ll be durned if it isn’t another of 
‘em!’ he exclaimed at sight of a wagon 
with its driver alongside, slowly appearing 
through that whirling sheet of white flakes 
which blotted out all objects farther than 
a féw feet away. The dry snow already 
on thé ground was being lifted up and 
driven into the elevator before the icy, 
piercing wind—a regular blizzard! 

“Better see what he wants, Tim. .Some 
of the poor devils come a long way, you 
know. Oxen, too!” 

“Great jumping Jupiter! Fancy driving 
those crawling brutes this weather,” 
howled Tim, flogging his arms and stamp- 
ing his feet, as he waited for the team to 
struggle up the ramp. 

“That’s the last time I open that door 
today, Bob,” he announced, as he closed 
the big doors against the storm, and be- 
hind the incoming w4gon. “It’s no sort of 
day for this kind of work.”’ 

As if to emphasize his words, the wind 
rattled the scales and a small scoop which 
stood on the desk nearby it, whistled 
through the door and down ‘the stairs 
leading to the engine house and, roaring 
like a train, swept round the empty weigh- 
ing hall and up the stairway shaft. 

Jack Ross guided his team across the 
platform scales, dropped his lines and 
paced to greet ‘the secretary of the Coal 

u 

“Hello, Jack! What brought you out 
on a day like this?” Bob had to bawl at 
the top of his voice to make himself heard. 

ccWhy, with my sheepskin collar up to 
my ears and my back to the wind, I had 
no idea it was so bad as this, until I turned 
the corner to come into the yards, ” replied 
the homesteader. “It wasn’t snowing 

‘when I left. home; and anyway, I had to 

risk it, for we've hardly any coal, I be- 

long to the Club, so I was waiting for this 





eres th 


with hot wat 


car instead of.trying to get the coal 
where. By the way, Bob, is thereg 
left?” he asked the secretary anxiously, 

“Just about a couple o’ wagdi : 
Dearman answered. ‘Get away andi 
lad, and let’s get home, Smith's iam a, 
first one on the track, and there @ 
shovels.” 

The storm seemed to increase in vill 
every minute; but, nevertheless, Jackal 
mighty glad he had come, for the cara 
now almost empty. He had not iam 
until the night before that it had arm : 
and then he thought of that line of 
he had seen yesterday, streaming @ 
the road, and remembered his conver 
with his wife only that morning. 


“Tt’s a horrid day! Do you think ye 
venture, dear?” little Esther Ross am 
as she and her husband stepped intot 
farmyard in. the cheerless morning. 
fast was just over in the kitchen; 
light that comes so grudgingly i 
eight o’clock, at that time of yeah 
vealed a sky, sullen and dark with @ 
nous clouds. A cutting, searching ™@ 
wind added dreariness to the dreary 
look over wastes of snow-covered pi 
Together they studied the weather 6 
“Why, dearest, you know I muss 
her husband answered at length. - 
coal ‘will surely all be gone by tomor 
“Yes, I suppose that’s true,” ? 
admitted the little woman, 
anxious eyes to his. “It would be 
to take that long journey and perhaps 
getting the coal—after paying your & 
to the Club, too. But sofnething 2s ™s5 
there will be a storm, today. x 2 
notice how noisy the coyotes were A, 
night? People say that that is a sure sig 
of bad weather. Oh, Jack, I ry 
oo lonesome prairies!” the 
olefully. 2 
Shoveling away at the coal int 
Jack’s mind was lost in loving ® 
cences. A tender smile ¢ 
“Steady, little wae ” b 
say, encouraging her 
clear up later, and. then how 
should be. at missing our 
we must have, and we can’t rely 
good days at this time of year: — 
“Yes Je 3 you're quits sf 
Esther 
get away Peg: 
plenty of da; 


roa 


To Heat the Bathroom 
"By EDWIN WALTERS 
r7TOW! That room is cold! How can 


‘YV I take a bath without freezing?” 


any remarks like that in your 
» No? Then you probably have a 
2 or a remarkable Christian char- 
in either of which cases this article 
ul. 
nae folks, however, have nothing 
"tata bathroom, and their problem is the 
ae t'm wrestling with now. I’ve been up 
et it that way myself, and I know how 
feels to take my tootsics out of a nice 
“am tub and put ’em down on an ice- 
surface in an atmosphere seemingly 
zero! 

Copel on the Pacific coast they have 
a of solving this problem so simply 
and satisfactorily that it’s a wonder more 
folks do not know and adopt it, 

Tye been in many village and farm 
East, South and Middle-West, 
put with one or two exceptions I never 

w this idea in practise; whereas out here 
jfigascommon as shoe-strings. _ 

Tn these days of running water in farm 
homes you see a coal or wood range in the 

, and next to it a big, round, upright 

boiler of hot water heated by means of a 

water-back in the fire-box. Pipes from 

this boiler go to the sink and to the bath- 

tom, and apparently everybody’s satis- 

fed—except when they take a bath on a 
‘oid night 


Picts thst boiler in the kitchen, filled 
with hot water, radiating heat next to the 
glove where heat isn’t wanted. And 
there’s that bathroom ten or twenty feet 
distant, cold as a stone! Now do you be- 
gn to get the big idea? 

Its this: Move the hot-water boiler 
from the kitchen into a corner of the bath- 
tom, connect up the pipes to the range 
water-back as before, and presto! your 
problem is solved. You now have a warm 

to bathe, and the water in the boiler 
just about as well located away from 

the kitehen, as it did before. 
_ Bimple, isn’t it? I’m having the boiler 
m my Western Washington bungalow 
thanged in just that way. The man who 
biiit it was one of the few out here who 
e@idently didn’t know about the advan- 
of poem the boiler in the bathroom, 
tal s0 I have to dig down in my pocket- 
Wok for $15 or $20 to remedy his over- 

But it will be worth the price. 

€s, we have a furnace, and hot-air 
but there are many cool mornings 
evenings in the spring and fall when 


S firnace fires are not needed, and when 


me heat in the bathroom is needed. 


a some of Pipe will say, “Oh, there’s 
: new in all that!’ No, there isn’t. 


13 there anything new in air or 
ooh a lot of folks absorb these 
their lives without learning to 

em to the best advantage. 
he moral to all this is obvious: Tell 


; Hed ber what you want. If you 


g 


will continue to put the boiler 


ve fo the kitchen stove till the cows 


in heaven. 


les Summer Still 


2 When milk comes frozen home in pail, 
: “vo lcicles hang on the wall, 

¢ they shovel out drifts for the 

|, Roon-day mail, 

: me the gray mare kicks in the stall; 
4 the roof-nails draw with the 
| frost. 0” nights, 

: the cold North gleams with the 
Then g lights; 

F A green things seem dead and 


’ 
Forgotten, and buried, and far 
as , 
WS spring ’midst fl 
eon the aa my flower pots 
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watch tell time \ 
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‘THE Ingersoll Radiolite is the all-weather \ 
watch. In the wind, snow and dark—when For Extra 

you can’t light a match—the Radiolite glows Convenience— 

the correct time as cléar as day. a Wrist Watch 


And on these dark mornings more thanever you One —— 7 
need a time-in-the-dark watch under your pillow. ace ee ee 
Be sure that it’s a genuine Radiolite that you time, night or day, 
get—with INGERSOLL on the dial. This dark or light, 
guarantees the time-keeping quality and the pore 4 we 8 
brightness and permanency of the glow. bundled in your 
The name ‘“‘Radiolite” belongs to Ingersoll. —, overcoat 
There is no Radiolite but an Ingersoll Radiolite. | Sncener you're sit. 
It is registered with the U.S. Government. The ting by the fire with 
hands and figures of a genuine Ingersoll Radiolite your house-coat 
are coated with! a substance containing real and pipe—that is, 
radium. if you wear an 
Ingersoll Radiolite 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. Wrist Watch. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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Midget 
Wrist 
Radiolite. 
$5.75 


Radiolite—Lowest- Waterbury Radiolite 
priced Radiolite. A jeweled Ingersoll. 
$6.25 
Canada $7.25 
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A Close Call 
{Contirmed from page 114] 


{You eeem to think a storm fike this is a 
"lar j ” remarked Smith. “You're 


,” was the reply. 
home today, sir; we're 
in for a three days’ blizzard.” 
“I can't wait three days,” retorted Jack. 
wagon is on wheels, not runners, so I 


__ “My 
~~ mast ore the snow gets too deep. 


a 
| 


; 


fine for fellows like Smith,” he 
i . “But there—he's 
make a fool of a fellow, any- 

im; he's not the only pebble 
gave the unoffending 

a cut with the whip to relieve his 

per into the storm. 
tough climb up the steep, graded 


atari . 
Hat 
j 


a 
Lag 
» & 
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he turned resolutely imto it, 
i burnt his bridges 
Flaxcombe’s, a full mile 
his home, was now the only 


an keep on the trail,” he 
argued to himsclf, “I don’t need to see an 
thing of the surrounding country. I've 


y 
keep 4 and I’m bound to 








ing many who had never be- 


New Way Makes It Easy 


Si e 
oe ay See ay A 
B C by Print-and- 
Picture Lessons 

t You Go 


» Wrong On 


‘TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


“ Entire Cost Only a 
Few Cents a ‘Lesson—and Nothing 
Whatever to Pay Uniess You Are 
Satisfied. 


How often have you wished that you knew 
how to play the violin or piano—or whatever 
your favorite instrument may be—or that you 
could take part in singing? 

How many an evening's pleasure has been utterly 
8 and ruined by the admission ‘I can’t 

” or “Ne, I am sorry, but I can’t play.” 
all social gatherings, some one is sooner 
or later sure to suggest music. When the 
others around for the fun, the one who 
can take mo part feels ly out of it—a 
flower—a mere listener looker on! 

Or those long and lonesome evenings at 

home when minutes seem 


fore tried to play any instru- 
ment or taken a lesson of any 
kind—have found my method 
equally easy. My is as 
thorough as it is easy. J teach 7 
you the only fright way—teach 
you to play or sing by note. No 
“trick’’ music, no “numbers,” 
no makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new”— 
simply because it is so radi- 
cally different from the old 
and hard-to-understand ways § 
of teaching music. But my 
method is thoroughly’ time 
tried and proven. Over 225,- 
000 successful pupils—in all parts of the world, 
and including all ages from boys and girls of 
7 to 8 to men and women of 7O—are the 
proof. Read the enthusiastic Ietters from 
some of them, which you will find printed 
at the right—samples of the kimd of letters 
I am receivi in practically every mail. My 
files contain usands of sucha . Large- 
ly through the recommendations of satisfied 
pupils, I have built up the largest school of 


music im the world. ~ 
But I don’t ask you 





like hours—how quickly 
the time pass 
if you co spend it 
at the piano or organ— 
or im making a violin “talk,” 


and satisfaction 
you have so often 
withed for can easily be 
afded to your daily life. 
No need to join a class 
or pin yourself down to 
Fm See to 
or lo 
= dollar or more per 
son to a private teacher. 
Neither the question of time 


Organ, 
Violin, 

Viola. 

Banjo, 

Tenor Banjo, 
Mandolin, 





Learn to Play by Note 


For Beginners or 
Advanced Pupils 


to judge my methods by 
what say or 
what I myself say. You 
- can take amy course on 
trial—simging or any in- 
strument- you prefer 
judge entirely your 
own progress. If for any 
reason you are not satis- 
fied with the course or 
with what you learn from 
it, then it won't cost you 
a single penny, I - guaran- 
tee satisfaction. the 
other hand, if you, are 
with course, 
the total cost amounts to 
only a few cents a lesson, 


Harmony and 
mposition, 

Sight Singing. 

Ukelele, 


Hawaiian 
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MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President 
U.5. School of Music, 572 Brunswick Bidg, New York City 


your free book, “ Music Lessons in Your 


Please send me 
Own Home,” and particulars of your 





ost, my bu 
His voice sounded str 


all-pervading stillness, the 
the numbing cold. 

From the distance came the hs 
of a coyote. Jack fell into a Maa, 
dream, as his thoughts went idle ie 
to that terrible night of his first-wrks 
prairie, when he had batched it, whiles 
up a home for Esther. 


Even as on the homesteads of his & 
widely-separated neighbors, ¢ 

on the hillside of the prairie 

at that time, the sole evidence 


cupation of his acres of solitude. Agmes 


his nearest companions, a h 


lander, had crudely but tru ae 
it, “no barn, no hay, no stock, no am 


Leaving town, on foot as 
one afternoon that winter, 


he had still a mile to go to reach Meas 


It began to snow and a soft, 7 
mist came down, making it : 
steer a straight course. Darkness 
set in and for hours he wandered inf 


snow, followed by a coyote, which inf! 


attracted by the smell of the b 
carrying home. How distinetly 


bered plunging again and ain 


direction of 

shouting as ly ssible 

get rid of the brute before it she 
perhaps by others, when they 
him for the meat. At last itr 

he no longer saw the b 

weather turned colder. If ¢ 
freeze really hard and he could 
until daylight, he thought.’ If 

came him, he would soon freeze to 
how many such cases had he not kk 
round about, that cruel winter! 5 

Every now and then he had 
shouted with all his might, evey 
strained to catch 
Silence—complete, profoundest. 
had rewarded his efforts. 

At last he had given it up and 
quiet for some time; when—what 
Surely—yes—it was a 
distant. He had answered 
of his lungs and then had seen a 
which he had stumbled th 


snow, bawling at the top of his voles: T 


coming, I’m coming.” ‘ 
Two friendly homesteaders soon 
him to warm himself before their 
he told his story. They had not 
to bed without first showing a light, 
fancied they had heard shouts, 
the thick night, felt that perhaps 
was actually lost in their a 
They slept warm that night, for 
been three in a bed, or rather, 


Jack started suddenly from 
The trail! Dismay grip l 
— that it was no longer 

eect. 
had to keep pulling the oxen fo m 
stay on it and face the storm apé 
wasitnow? Great Scott! Wherew 


How long he had left it, he had! 
jes rish ‘search 


faintest idea. A feve 


ward soon discovered what Jack & 


must be the trail. Once more, he 


stumbling oxen upon it, fervently # 


that it might indeed be the righ 
“Come on, boys; we'll do it yet,” 
gaily to the oxen, shortly . 


ae 


cheered by some familiar signs close DY, 


were revealed by the momentary 
the curtain of snow. 


“If the wind doesn’t change, but su® 


the trail faintly visible, we 
he soliloquized, i 
blunder bli 


get stuck in the deep snow of ré 


and | 

said—sometimes they do last 

know—vwell, it’ll be good-bye, t 
He began to speculate what 

death in this blinding, wh 

be like, to think of Esther all 


then—a three sf 1 


ts 


waiting for him, who would never som 


The thought was agony @ 

the oxen faster than ever, @ 
counseled patience. Great icicles 
the poor beasts’ eyelashes, OS® & 
and thick coats of snow co :, 


but still they ely aw 
i otill they pisses? ine ree a 
ing so numb that he had frequ 


¢ 


Ca 
dd 4 0 
a ge 


BMotw 
ith all the fon 
with fe 
q ey 


sees ot 


ey 
od 


Before falling into his revenes 


“but if not, the #= 
dly on before the storm. © 


“ 





one hand to the other, while 

Sad the {ree hant! against his thigh to 
Faeme feeling to it. His eyes still 

+ hime but the uncovered part of his 
S gas a mask of ice which he dared not 
h—a pull at it soon showed him the 

' painfulness of any attempt 

pramove it be’s pl t last, thank 
“The mbe's ace at last, n 
foto Pee could Psdly make out any- 
‘of the homestead of the chatty old 

ing with several grown-up sons, although 

rknew well that he passed quite close to its 


" Several hundred yards farther on lay the 
road that divided his own farm into 
but to reach it he had to turn full 


s ae the fury of the blizzard. With bent 
is Feed, staggering and panting desperately, 
BY at length got his team to this road, 


ae several times he thought that they 

~ oust unknowingly have crossed it. 

> Once or twice he even debated about turn- 

“ back to Flaxcombe’s place. But the 

- oxen knew when they had reached the 

"oad, if their master didn't, and promptly 

on to it. 

_» kad now, at last, the pioneer slowly but 
y began to draw near_his: homestead. 

‘ something snapped. 

') “Hat I thought something would give way 


% ts,” exclaimed Jack, savagely, as the 
: fanaa o the black ox’s collar parted in 
) $eain at the first increase of up-grade strain. 


* “To.be beaten and so nearly home!” he 
© ghivered—‘‘but perhaps we’re not done yet.” 
© With numb -hands he searched his pockets 
or cord with which to lash to the 

. Ah, the whip! He worked the 

fort length of bale-wire, that most ox- 
drivers use, off the end of the whip-lash and 
| attempted to fix up the harness with it, but 
the , thick mittens hindered -him in 


tte hag 


t 
as 


Epsals 


ft 


cad 
t 


~ He tore them off. Instantly his hands be- 
 game.so utterly numbed that he had painfully 
" {0 draw on the mittens again. Once more he 
- tied, forcing himself to be patient, and this 
"time he succeeded in closing the collar so 
* that the ox could pull. 
© Offagain! At last he was at the top of the 
Till, where he stopped to let the oxen get 
wind, before turning from the road 
“toward his homestead. 
~ But the little black ox was now nearly ex- 
a , and would not start the load again. 
- ‘The pace at which Jack had driven ‘him, the 


i 


i 


~ theill-fitting collar, had done their work, and 
‘be refused to budge. 
flogged the team and urged the beasts 
shouts and encouragements, but all in 
: He was straining at the wheel, tryin 
_ 7 @ assist the oxen a little when he slippe 
“ and lurched forward to the ground 
“his head striking a large stone which pro- 
eS the side of the road. 


vilfaer Fite 





itl 


i 


Ross's bright, little kitchen, Esther 

busy with some sewing. A man sat be- 

i ade the table near the window, gazing 
»/ absent-mindedly across the yard. 

~ ,As the afternoon wore on the wind had 

aie with prairie-like suddenness. First 

© it had lifted and driven away the blizzard, 

then it had died away altogether. Under 

glowing rays of the setting sun, the thick 

t sparkled and glistened in the 

# frosty air, as the temperature dropped 

and still lower. The cold was intense. 

! I can get on, now,” the man re- 

et to Esther; ‘‘the storm seems about 

r. € rose as he spoke and went out 

the yard to take a better look at the 


“Um-m-m,” thought Jim Trench, as he 
aay scanned the sky. ‘‘Guess I'd better 


moving." He walked past the front of 
to a position where he could see 
Hes around 


- Nobody about yet, nor likely to be, ,with 
approachi couldn’t be better,’ 
tered. , Hello; what’s that?’ as he 
Bight of Jack’s stalled wagon. <A 
Presupposes the preserice of a human 
Trench didn’t want to be 
return of the husband, whose 

CRG - r explained te him. 
aimself had told her nothing about his 
™ movements, merely explaining how he 
umbled upon their yard-gate. in the 
ring which had overtaken him as he was 
ag oon fe Knowing the sparsely- 
uA tex hilly nature of the country, 
tits landmarks obliterated in a world of 
= Whiteness, safety had demanded he 
ee Oret opportunity of shelter 


wide, wild lands it is quite the 


A rks 


§ 
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“storm, the clutching, heavy snow, and at last . 



































Socks and Stockings 
to be glad about 


HEN you wear Durable- DURHAM 





LAD Y WARE 


A very fine mer- 
cerized stocking, 
fashioned with 
seam back. Black, 
white, gray, Cor- 
dovan. 


Hosiery—your feet are joyful 
—your pocketbook is glad 


—Mother is‘happy because there is so much 


less darning, 


Every pair wears longer because made 


stronger at. points of hardest wear. 


Socks and stockings for city people—for 
country people—for women, children and men 


—for dress, for work, for play. 


Durable~. 


DURHAM is the hosiery of the American family. 


Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM. Ask 
to see the Lady Ware and the new Lady Dur- 
ham style for women, the Cavalier for men and 


the new fine Polly Prim for children. 


Look for the Durable-DURHAM trade mark 


ticket on every pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 


DURABLE 


DURHAM HOSIERY 


Made strongest where the wear is hardest 


> 
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evo weather— 


. » » but no matter how tough the 
d the shave will be soothing and re- 
freshing with 


COLGATE S 


Lather with Colgate’s and you shave with 
comfort. No mussy “rubbing in” with the 
fingers. We've taught shavers this for years— 
and men who use Colgate’s have learned to 
get through their shaving quicker and with 
more comfort. 


Whatever form of 
Shaving Soap you 
prefer— Stick, 
Powder or Cream. 
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A Complete Cons 


y great American and 
of simp: 


all instrumental and vocal courses. Sen 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSI 
6245 Siegel-Myers Bidg. 
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ki, Master ide 
Endorsed by poses teachers gui 


you. a 
Any Instrument or. Voice 
in—Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School 


are interested 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, or Reed 
Dead ba Gin und our VAE Chiratpe’ covering 


_\ An Indoor ,Toitet 


7 At Home 


Course 


*] Wonderful home study music lessons under 


n teachers, 
and coach 


us course you 


ON CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Illinois 











usual thing for dwellers in the 
districts thus to be visited une 
all and sundry, and Esther had 
man hospitality, asking no ques 


Resting quietly by the 

Esther busied herself with 

tasks, again and again had Jim 

rapid review of the events of the 
days. Once more he pictured to) 
quarrel with Joe Belcher, in the emp. 
at the end of Green’s barn at Londa 4 

he saw Joe’s angry face, as he Game at 

In imagination he dodged Bele 
once more and saw himself. striking 
had told himself over and over am 
self-defense. Belcher had received ¢ha! 
full upon the temple and had gone dows 
a log and lain so still—so horribh ; 
dreadful fear had assailed him. Suppl” 
All had been pérfectly quiet; nobody shut 
He had slipped out of the town and tram 
south all night, had reached the %% 
Ottley in the early morning hours, ¥ 4 
had snatched a hurried breakfast the mine 
the Chink had opened his restaurants 
then—away south again. Oh, how wear 
was—the tramping through the ny 3 
such tiring work. He was really thankfulie 
the blizzard had come. It-had given ty 
few hours much-needed rest, here in the; 
homestead where no questions were a 
alone with this woman who could do hing 
harm—indeed she had better not ty 
theught grimly. It had also rendem i 
pursuit more difficult, by covering ap 
tracks. ‘‘Those ‘mounties’ will be clever 
trace me now,” he thought, as he ros 
his place by the window. 

The sight of the wagon spurred 
make off at once and he hastily red the 
house for his sheepskin and cap, Se 

Esther accompanied him to the and. 
as she said good-bye.and wished him a aie 
journey, Jim Trench said laconi eae 

“There’s a wagon—got stuck,” a 
to where the load of coal was i 
a quarter of a mile away. hoytt 

Esther's face went white. “It! ; 
she stammered. ‘‘Where’s Jack—I 
him? Wait,” she flung at Jim, “Pilges 
coat.”’ aa 

Before Trerich had time to utter an angy 
refusal, she was into the house and out agin 
like a flash. ee 

“T’m going south; I must be off at ona” 
Trench told her, as she begged him 
with her to the wagon. 

‘What was this foolery?” he asked, 
self, as still he stood there wasting pM 
time, listening to her s 
memories of better, bygone da 
raised in his mind? After all, : 
the timely shelter of her home had say 
from a fearful death—she had fed him 
tertained him. Bah!—it was madr 
he would gratify her by going | 
wagon, since nothing else wou i 

Accordingly Trench, cursing imi 
his folly, and Esther Ross, trembin 
anxious, hurried off towards 
team. 

As they drew closer, Jack's me 
form was plainly visible where i+ 
the stolid oxen, reminding Jim 80 n0 
of another he had seen lying just like 
not very long ago. & 

Esther gave a little, strangled oy 
rushing through the snow and stu t 
credible speed, flung herself upon 2 
band’s body. 

When Jack, numbed, exhausted 
ned, recovered consciousness, he fe 
head resting in a woman's lap, 
strange man was energetically rubt 
face with snow to ward off the @ 
threatening his cheeks and nose. |. 

“What's happened?” Jack asked’ 
when he had been helped to his feet 
Chanly soaking his way to the house,” 
port y his wife. a 

“You struck your head on a big# 
Pw et souyered = Be = 
thick cap sav your life, I gue / 
you the storm lifted when it did gs ‘ 
= bas or you'd have passed gee” 
checks, I fancy.” paar 
) Bin ge "esr and bring ys 
gas ack. t 

What could Jim Tw do? 
woman can’t see to t CO al 
all taken up with attending to her. 
just now,” he thought. echanie 

itched the team and drove the tm 
into the yard and to their barn. | 
aeihering, up an armful of feed for 
voice behind him said: 

“Say, my man, do you hap) 
noticed a stranger ing p 

(Continued on page 
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our Plumber’s Bills 
By M. G. DUNN 


AY sister lives six miles out in the coun- 
iL try Pare months ago she paid a, 
$10 to come out from town and 
the stoppage in a pipe. As the 
busy at the time he felt quite 
= to leave important contract work 


opt that a child thirteen years old 
could 
While 


done. 1 
te Gaxked, he talked. I paid 


‘+t attention, asking questions if I felt 
jittle doubtful and taking notes so I 
i t refer to them later. I pass on the 
information that others may benefit as I 
have, for I have already saved three 
plumber’s bills by following his instruc- 
orem where the cock is located that 
controls the water supply from the water- 
‘ag to the house. In case of a leak turn 
off the water supply to sink, tub, basin, 
ete,, before you remove a valve or you will 
the house. } 
“To administer first-aid to balky plumb- 
i will need a wrench for loosening 
puis, a piece of strong, hooked wire, a 
g auger and a small hand force- 
. The latter consists of a rubber 
yacuum cup with a wooden handle above. 
It is used to clear stopped-up pipes. To 
work it, place cup over the discharge 
quilet of sink, turn on cold-water faucet 
and work the pump up,and down vigor- 


. plumber’s auger consists of a 
‘giral spring with a point like an auger, 
anda handle. When you turn the handle 
the auger is forced through a crooked 

in the pipe and dislodges the 
eng substance that has choked up the 


“Lacking the auger a piece of hooked 
wire will usually remove the stoppage. 
Unserew and lift out the drain and insert 
the wire which has previously been bent 
into the shape of a fish-hook. If the stop- 

is soft, such as lint from towels or 

, the wire will be effective in removing 

it. If this won’t do the work find the 

— in the pipe known as the trap. 

th the lowest point is a stopper 

Which readily unscrews. Place a bucket 

undemeath this trap, unscrew the stopper 

then from above press with the hooked 

oly ane the mass in the pipe and it will 

Gop through. After you have replaced 

the stopper run water through the pipe to 

wal the trap and prevent gas from escaping 
into the room. 

“To remedy a leaky spigot, turn off the 
Water in the pipe leading to the spigot, 

ween the nut under the faucet-handle 
with a monkey-wrench, unscrew the spigot 

and take it out. Remove the old 
Washer, insert a new one that corresponds 
Maize, screw in the handle, tighten the nut 
ot your dripping spigot is a thing of the 


“Leaks in gas-pipes are dangerous. 
Never attempt to find a leak with a ighted 
a8 you are sure to have an ex- 
Instead, smear soap-suds over 

wt place where you think the leak is; if 
you are right in your suspicions, the 
‘Seping gas will cause bubbles in the soap- 
ails. Boiled linseed-oil and white’ lead 
yal a putty will permanently stop 


Pg) only remedy for a burnt-out 
18 to call in the steam-fitter. Such 
#cndition is the result of carelessness and 
: » The water-gage should be 
ga 80 the supply in the boiler does 
too low. During very severe 
feed and while a very hot fire is main- 
extra precaution is necessary. 
“Frozen pipes are not a cause for so 
= aaxiety as one usually imagines. If 
ae where the freeze comes is a point 
d, bind a wet cloth around it 
+ PPly hot flat-irons. If you have an 
“iron and can reach it with that, so 
; the even heat soon thaws 
[Continued on page 141] 
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To celebrate our 30th Anniversa 
and completion of New Million Dollar 
Philipsborn Building—the most modern 
Mail Order Plant in America—we offer avast assort- 


ment of newest styles—at wonderful bargain prices! 


Send tal for richly illustrated 264-page Anniversary Style 
Book: styles approved by IRENE CASTLE—herself. 


Tricolette Suit Dress $°7 98 | | 


“The Craze for Spring 1920 Prepaid 


8A4124X—This new model suit dress is a complete outfit 
either for indoor or outdoor wear. Serves the four-fold pur- 
pose of dress, suit, sweater or skirt. 

Made of mercerized tricolette, a knit fabric of rich lustrous sheen. 
Skirt is malar straight line model, two sport pockets. Coat is straight 
of line with the favored Tuxedo collar. All-around belt, 15.00— 
you'll say so or we want you to return it. 

Colors: Turquoise blue, coral, rose or rich shade of purple. 

Sizes: All ladies’ and misses’ sizes up to 42 bust. Prepaid.......$7.98 

° AX-11100. Newest creation 
New P; aris Model Hat 2 silk ribbon Tam ¢ 68 
with ribbon tassel. Colors—Rose, Copenhagen Blue or pp fs 
Gold. Special price, prepaid 


OthcAnniversary | 
Spring Style Book. 
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Who Do I Give 


I have been giving away automobiles for a io time. An Overland and 
a Ford are to be given away the end of this month. And now I have decided to 


give away on April 17, 1920, 


Two More Automobiles 


Send me coupon-at bottom of this advertisement, and I’ll tell you all about it. 

I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will help me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to 
know how few people actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is 
for those who do! Send the coupon, and get full information by return mail. 


It Is Very Simple 


You see, my business is getting new and renewal subscribers for The Farm 
Journal, and we get them in many different ways. Folks are different—some 
would rather send their subscriptions by mail, others won’t subscribe at all unless 
a representative calls and takes the subscription personally. Now it is ver 
costly to pay my representatives a salary and expenses to travel the roads in a 
kinds of weather getting subscriptions. So if I can get you to just sit down in 
your own home and get those same subscribers by telephoning to your friends, or 
»y seeing them when they call, or at Grange meetings, etc., just see how much 
better off we all are! The Farm Journal gets as many subscribers, or more, gets 
the very best kind of subscribers, gets them just as cheaply or che: uper—you get 
that new automobile you have been longing for—and I get the pleasure of buying 
it for you and getting the new subscribers for The Farm Journal. Everybody happy! 


The greatest trouble I have is with people who let themselves be discouraged 
from trying for the automobiles by what others say. These wise (?) friends and 
nequaintances will tell you that you can’t win—th: at the real workers never win— 
that prizes are given to personal friends—that the winners buy the rewards by 
sending in names and paying their own money—etc., etc. 
That is all bosh. Read the guarantee of The Farm Journal, just below. I 
will de exactly what I promise, no more and‘no less. Every person who works 
for one of these cars will get an absolutely square deal; merit and hustle will win 
the automobiles, and nothing else will. Don’t let yourself be discouraged by 
peopie who think they know a lot more than they do. 





THE FARM JOURNAL’S GUARANTEE 


TO CoS FG. FPOLKS AND OTHERS:—We guarantee that these two automobiles and the 
other rewards, poy as described, or their cash equivalent, will pee be given 
away. Every = 0 tries for these rewards will be riven exactly the same fair and 

square treatment as every other, No special information or privileges. No one con- 
rm | with The Farm Journal, and no one living in Philadelphia or any other large city 
will be allowed to compete. Our 43-year reputation and entire financial responsibility 


a Wilmer Atkinson Company 











Isn’t it an easy way to get an auto? Won't you feel much more than repaid when 
eu beeome the proud owner of this Overland or Ford by just taking subscriptions among your 
riends—the easiest kind of work? Just a few days’ work and a few subscribers between you 

and your own car. I'm sure you want one, and this is the way to get it. Cut out and mail me the 
coupen right away. [I am surely going to give away these two cars on April 17, 1920, and it 
rests with you whether I give them to you or to someone else. 


[| $1800 in Rewards 


$845 Overland Touring Car $100 Diamond Ring $50 Elgin Gold Watch 
$525 Ford Touring Car $75 Victor Victrola $25 Eastman Kodak 
$300 Piano or Motocycle Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 








The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1920 model, fully equipped and 

in every detail and will be delivered right at some one’s front door without a cent of cost 
to . Deon’ t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I'll tell you how. The other car I 
shall give away is a latest model Ford Touring Car, also fully equipped. Would you rather have it? 
Assoon 2s I receive the coupon I'll send you full details of my offer. Besides the two cars, I’m going 


te give away the other rewards listed above. Surely there is something in that list you want. 


yo=Mail the Coupon for Full Details SEND NO MONEY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL——DO IT NOW _ Mail me the coupon now, today. You have 








everything to gain and nothing to lose. Just 
14 Jum as soon as I receive it, I'll mail you f 
details of my plan, my A i 
gives full descriptions of both the cars, and 
a surprise that will help you to become the 
owner of one of these splendid rewards. 
Mail the coupon—you can not know all the 
features of my plan unless you do. 

Don’t send me any money—not even a 
postage stamp, but mail the coupon before 
you forget it. 


The Reward Man 
The Farm Journal, Philada., Pa. 


























The Mosque of Omar hs 


OW that the victorious Brite 
has expelled the Turk from 
there is a chance for the soil toh 
sroved that it will yield Ry 
oney”’ spoken of in the Bible, 

Yet it must be many years b 
fertility can be realized. Durig 
of the Turk, farmers were 
the stretch of one’s imaginati 
had to destroy the very trees 
pay the taxes levied upon dona 
few remaining trees were cut de 
the war and used in engines to run th 
roads for the military authority, 
400 years of misrule, the Turks 
the land a desolate wilderness, 

a wilderness dear to Christian, 
Mohammedan. 

The illustration shows a Mohai 
place of worship, the Mosque of @ 
is built on the site of the ancient de 
temples which were reverentl 
by King Solomon, later by 
later by King Herod, and which 
totally destroyed by Titus im 701 
But through all vicissitudes, the Ha 
Rock Moriah still stands and pre 


one of the sweetest of old legends: 


It is said that two brothers 


Jerusalem, thousands of years — 


tilled the soil. As is still thee 


that old land, the brothers brougatl 


grain at the time of harvest 
their piles on the rock which was 
common threshing floor. Here all fat 
brought their sheaves and here they: 
their cattle that the beasts nee 
the grain by treading it. When 
the harvesters lay down, each by his: 


of grain, and the two brothers br 


piles. 

One brother, as he lay at sie 
sheaves and looked up into 
starry skies overhead, mused 
himself: “God has been sed 


has given me a good wife and childre 


good yields from my land. 
brother is single and has not they 
home. 
to his secretly that he may have j¢ 
increase of his yield.” He 
as he could in his arms and 
sheaves to his brother’s pile. 
The other, not knowing what 


had done, pondered in his heart 
poor brother has a large family 


while I am alone and my yi 
will help him in his family cares} 
some of my sheaves to his.” 
On the morrow both preter 
— to find their piles une 
his was repeated many 
night the brothers met in doing th 
work and God in approval ord 
made the spot sacred forever. 
David bought the ates 
Araunah and built an altar oe 
Jew and Mohammedan and © 
all is the old legend dear and’ 
the Mosque of Omar sacred. © 
It is time that this land was. 
its fertility, now that the opx 


I will take of my sheave : 


— sks as — 
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New and interesting information for Our Young Folks 





How I Made Money 


By JESSIE CAVANAUGH 


LIVE on a farm quite a distance from 
town, and as father is always busy attend- 
ing to farm work, and as mother is still busier 
with heusework, 1 nearly always had to make 
the trip te town in our little auto, to make 
the necesgary purchases. 
On the way to town one Saturday morning 
I stopped 48 .a neighbor's place a few miqutes. 
While there I heard her exclaim: “For pity'’s 
sake! I will have to go to town today, and I 
have se mueh work to do that I don't see how 
in the world IF can spare the time.’ 
Ri them and there I had a great idea. 
asked her what she needed in town, tailing 
her that I weuld do her shopping for her. 
She was much pleased, and insisted upon 
paying me for my trouble. I refused to take 
pay, but teld her of my idea. She thought it 
was g 
Sa, as seen as I had attended to my pur- 
chases I returned by the neighbor's house, 
and then went home with our own goods. 
Then I dreve to each farm huuse within a 
radius of ten miles, and explained to each 


prospective client that if she was too busy to 
go to town, I would go and do the purchasing 
for her. I charged nothing less than twenty- 
five cents, no matter how small the order, as 

I could not afford to go by out-of- anny 
places for less. Sometimes I made as much as 
$1 from one client on a trip, the amount de- 
pending upon the weight of the purchases. 

As the farms here are connected by tele- 
phone, I never had to go by a farm to see 
what was wanted—I merely took the order 
by phone, then delivered the goods. From 
that time on, I had all the commissions I 
could attend to. I hired a girl in my place 
to help mother out when I wag not at home. 
Besides the commission from each client, as 
soon as my buginess was well established, 
merchants began to allow me good commis- 
sions on the big orders I brought them. 

I transact all sorts of errands, and I am 
busy from morning until night. I make good 
money at all seasons, but during the busy 
season I average, clear of expenses, about 
$15 a week. And during the few idle hours I 
had last spring and summer, I raised a garden 
of my own. From this I cleared $45, besides 
a lot of canned tomatoes. 

[This was one of the winning letters in our 
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cent of his own money at any time. 





Matias these core I oil iroawey then. 
sands of dollars in Cash, Rewards, and 





FREIGHT and WAR TAX PAID 


| OU have a chance to own this splendid $845.00 Overland touring car 
or this shiny new $600.00 Ford, no matter who you are or where you 

live. ‘Two people who answer my ad and act energetically in following 
instructions will get them. No one will be asked or permitted to spend a 


Thousands of Dollars in Other Grand Prizes 
and Cash Rewards 


CUT OUT AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 





You Want One 


With Starting and 
Lighting System, 


Every one taking an active part in this 
contest will £ be well paid in cash, whether or 
not he wins a car or one of the other Grand 

our mame and address with 

ces correctly marked in the 

re e below, startseverything. Act quick. 
il me the coupon today sure. 








Can You Find Five Faces? Get 1,000 Votes. 


fo saa as ps Manin ma 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces, Sechow 
many you can find. Some ere looking right at you, 
some turned sidewise. You will find them upsidedown 
andeveryway Mark each face you inly oa the fines 
cil, write your name and address plainly on the 
below, clip out this coupon and mailto mé€ now. 
you find as many an dive af the hidden faces Twill 
att you in this contest and credit you with 1,000 
votes. Bend abo this coupon tocar GUNES. 
D.W. Dat Siri “Heretemy solution ofthe picture, Heer 
cor- 
rect, enter mein your < Grand 
test with a credit of 1,000 votes. Fount oneed thats 
full particulars. 


Name. 


Address 

















prize contest. Others will § 

numbers. We receive 

“How can I make some mo 

our young folks who have | 

some special way will write 

plan 80 we can pass. the go 
course we all know, we 

by giving, but as it takes 

to'send us that letter,.we ; 

sending $1 for each plan accepteds 


Good Reports of Club 


Iowa: At the state fair, it 
beeves were exhibited by, 
bers of the boys’ and gir 
Utah: Many boys aS pirls } 
the rabbit-raising business and a 
very profitable. ie . 
Colorado: Leo King, an elew 
gardener, on a patch 40 x 195 
net profit of $135. Leo raised gs 
peas, beans and cucumbers, s 
Virginia: Selling eggs for hateh 
of the ways our poultry club boys 
money. One at Warfield sold 


» and can not supply all the d 


isconsin: We have twenl ty-fa 
clubs in this state and 1,000 Hees. 
of the young farmers. The 
lambs raised to the “‘safe age” will 
five per cent. 

Mississippi: Valeria He 

club member, made a net pi in 
$525.35. She uses trap nests and i 
stock is banded. Only good egg produm 
“~— lub bers, everywher; Y’r st 

otice to club members, r stoma 
Please send us the colors of your club, motiy, bag; 
song and yell. We would also likets hay That’s ° 
pictures of club winners, taken with tht grub, 
prize-winning product. If the pictums An’ lots 0’ 
suitable for our department we will wi 
for each one accepted. 


The Wonders of Our County 


{Continued from page 121] 


the characteristics of rivers of water, roaring 
at times over precipices-_like te 
pling and tumbling down rocky 

table noisy —— rising 

hidden rocks to foam, an pa 
lower edges. 

Each glacier, whether originating at 
bright summit or in vast spri Taglike de 
starts in immaculate snow. A 
sand feet or so below it attains silica 
density and weight to acquire 
Here looking down into a crevasse, one my 
see nothing but clean snow, piled laye@ 
layer, known as neve in Po 
Gradually the current sweeps along, 
pacts under the spowerful rer ad b 
surface meltings, into hard, blue ie. =~ 

The glacial system of this great : 
comprises in all some forty-five square m 
of ice, ages old, seamed with great 
and honeycombed with wonderful 
grottoes. This is far and away our 
glacial system. The fourteen great 
that move slowly down the @ 
are slowly and surely carving out 

In glowing contrast to this 
spectacle of ice are "bat: 
flowers surrounding the 
whenever the rock and ice per 
giant slopes. These flower spots 
made into parks, including Spray, 
Henry’s Hunting Gro : 
Summerland. 

“Above the forests is joarfaint 
loveliest flowers,” says John M: 
mountaineer and naturalist. * 

a circuit fifty miles long and'z 
wide, so closely planted and | 
it seems as if Nature, glad toz 
space between woods s0 dense 
pa were economizing the 
trying to see how many of hi 
she can get together in one” 
daisies, anemones, columbine, 6tTy* 
larkspurs, etc., amo which we 
deep, the bri it corollas in my 
petal on pe Altogether, this is# 
subalpine garden I have ever sé 
flower elysium.” 

This giant, snow-swathed p 
sovereignty over all its ee. 
by some mighty ae that, 
ages ago, rent the eart it 
king of American mountains, 1 
conflict, the heat of those fires, 
and the glistening gow OW 
day bears small ince 1 
monarch whose throne was 
sands of years ago. 


‘So asiigt ie 


i 


mz 


a 
s 2 
e ee 


ay 














“Well—will you?” 


Chubby’s Physiology 
His Stomach 


Y'rstomach’s just a sort o’ quit 
That’s where y’ stow the 
grub, 
An’ lots o’ eats’ll make y’ fat, 
That’s why they call me 
“Chub.” 


But I don’t care, f’r 
eats are good, 
An’ I’m not goin’ t’ 
quit; 
An’ what’s the use o’ gettin’ mad, 
Or try t’ throw a fit? 


Y’r gullet’s like a rubber tube, 
It starts behind y’r mouth, 

An’ all the things y’ swaller down 
Keep travellin’ to the South, 


Unless y’ gulp, an’ swaller things 
Too fast f’r ’em t’ stay, 
An’ then they grip y’ awful hard, 
An’ move the other way! 
C..1, Jay. 
[This is the last of the series of Chubby’s 
Physiology. The first was published in 
September, 1919.] 


__ 


‘Make a Snow Man 


z . This is lots of fun but it takes skill. Get up 


“man competition, have a man or woman 
for judge and award a blue ribbon for first 
igi ribbon for second and white for 

Arrange two classes, one for folks 
“under oane n and — bse — ta 
ave points as follows: irty 
for height, thirty for appearance and proper 
m, thirty for originality in design, 
and ten for diffi- 
culties overcome. 
Allow wooden sup- 
ports but no stuff- 
ing with rags. 

The _ illustration 
shows a snow man 
made by Grace Wins- 
low, of Kansas, one 
of owr girls. Grace 
says: “TI built this 
in March, of nice wet 
snow. The base was 
2 x 3 feet and 3% 
feet high all of snow. 
Then I made the man; 
first the legs, then 
the body and arms 
and finally the head. 
I fashioned my 
statue to look like 
Horace Greeley, and 
it ‘was much ad- 
mired.” Send usa 
photograph of your 
snow man. 
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To the Women 


Who Decide the Home Tooth Paste 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Note How Teeth Discolor 


Men’s teeth in particular.* Note how 
tartar forms. 


Note how»children’s teeth decay— 
and perhaps your own—despite the 
daily brushing. Every woman knows 
that old methods of teeth cleaning are 
inadequate. Every dentist knows it. 


The reason lies in that slimy film. 
You feel it with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays. And 
the tooth brush doesn’t end it. 


Note the Glitter 


when the film is gone. This 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 


That film is what discolors—not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now traced to film. 


Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way to 
combat film. Dental authorities have proved this beyond question. 
Now the method is embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And we offer to all a 10-Day Tube to show every home what it does. 


You Must Remove the Film 


Pepsodent embodies an efficient film combatant. It is based on 
pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 


Pepsin must be activated. The usual method is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. So this way long seemed barred. But science has discovered 
a harmless activating method. Five governments have already granted 
patents. Convincing tests show that this method solves the great film 
problem. And it brings a new era in teeth cleaning. 





See for yourself what it does. Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how the teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. 


Those . results show that film can be combated. The teeth can be 
protected and kept clean. Cut out the coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, based on activated pepsin, now advised 
for daily use by leading dentists and sold by druggists everywhere. 
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= 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 84, 1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Compare the results with 
the methods you now use, 
for your sake and your 
family’s sake. This film 
question is a vital one. 





Name 





Address 
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Cleaner 

_ Brighter 
Prettier 

Furniture 


Furniture or woodwork can- 
not possibly be pretty if it is 
dull and lifeless, or if it has a 
bluish cast, or is gummy or 
dust laden. 


If you would have your furni- 
ture as bright, as clean and 
as sparkling as it was when 


‘(edar 


Polish 


It cleans as it polishes and 
brings out the natural beauty 
of the grain of the wood. 


It produces a high, hard, dry, 
glass-like lustre without hard 
rubbing—so hard and dry 
that it does not. get gummy 
or sticky or collect dust. 


O-Cedar Polish is sold by all dealers, 
in convenient sizes, 25c to $3.00. 
Your satisfaction is guaranteed, or 
money refunded. 


Drep us a postal card for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘ How to Keep Your 
House Clean with O-Cedar Mop 
and O-Cedar Polish” by Sarah J. 
MacLeod, Instructor of Household 
Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 


CHICAGO §=6 TORONTO §=>_-sLONDON ~—_—~PARIS 
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O. H. Benson Resigns 
O)ce good friend Oscar H. Benson, for 
Cc 


eight years head of the boys’ and girls’ 
tub work in the thirty-three northern and 
western states, has resigned from the United 
States Department of Agriculture to serve in 
a larger way with headquarters in Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Benson is perhaps personally known 
by more boys and girls than any other man 
in America. His leadership, organization and 
direction of the rural boys and girls, made 
the club movement «recognized everywhere 
as a distinct and far-reaching type of educa- 
tion. Almost ‘single-handed, he originated 
and perfected the cold-pack method of can- 
ning now used all over the world. 

Mr. Benson was born in Iowa, in 1875, and 


‘is vigorous, persevering, industrious, and 


always enthusiastic. 

We'll miss you at Washington, dear Benson, 
and deeply regret your going, but here is our 
hand and blessing, and we heartily say: 
‘More power to your elbow.” 


—@—__—— 


What Club Work Taught Me 
By DOROTHY GRACE BAXTER 


Last fall I became interested in club work 
through Mr. Ingalls, the Vermont State 
Club Leader, who often visited the Saint 
Johnsbury Wide Awake Home Project Club, 
and through my father who is the Local Club 
Leader. 

Our club meets the second Tuesday in 
every month, and at that time a regular 
business program is carried out by the of- 
ficers chosen from among our members. I[ 
had the good fortune to be elected vice- 
president. 

After the business part of the meeting, 
some speaker always gives us an interesting 
talk on some phase of club work. Those who 
spoke on canning particularly interested me, 
as I was learning to can in the domestic 
science class. 

During the summer of 1918, before school 
began, I canned quite a lot and entered the 
finished products in the exhibit at the Summer 
street school, in this town. Prizes were 
awarded by prominent citizens of the town, 
and I received $4 at the contest. 

Encouraged by the result of the first year’s 
work, I canned again in the summer of 1919. 
I put up vegetables and fruits, using the 


cold-pack method, which is highly recom- 


mended by the government bulletins. 

First came peas, string beans, carrots and 
beets. After those followed corn, shell beans, 
tomatoes, blackberries, blueberries, pears, 
peaches and apples. 

Last fall I sent eight groups of canned 
goods (three quarts of each kind), to White 
River Junction, where the state fair was held. 
Seven of the groups received either first or 
second prize. The first and second prizes 
were respectively, $1 and Seventy-five cents. 
I received $12.85 for my work, and I was very 
much pleased and surprised at the results. 

From White River Junction the goods were 
sent to the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield. There the awards were medals, 
and were much more important, as I had to 
compete against the pick of ten states— 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware. The awards were as follows: First, 
gold medal, blue ribbon; second, silver medal, 
red ribbon; third, bronze medal, white ribbon; 
fourth. bronze medal, pink ribbon. I re- 
ceived first prize for my work. 

After the Springfield fair, my jars were sent 
directly to Saint Johnsbury where the 
Caledonia County Fair was to be held. Here 
my vegetables and fruits each took a special 
prize of $1.50 and the prize offered by the 
fair was seventy-five cents apiece. 

Together with my garden produce and a 
few drawings and sketches, I cleared exactly 
$12, minus the war tax which was about $2. 
This brought the total up to $25.85 which 
I made with my canned goods this fall. Be- 
— I = the medal. 

lave $35 in war savings ee now, an 
I shall buy six more stamps with the $25 I 
have earned. I am only twelve years old and 
in the eighth grade at school, but I hope 
me al to go to college, and this money 
will help me to get there. 

I think that club work is a fine thing for 


boys and girls as it teaches yg hove 
things and do them correctly. [figs 
canned as they should be, they | 


exhibiting and may, in 
money return. 
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puntry Boy and Girl 1 
, Mind-Reading Watch 


‘of the most simple of mathematical 
= ainlos can be used in a very amusing 
A ectitving bit of entertainment. The 
einer, holding « watch and a pencil, 
rg some one to think of any hour on the 
| ey fe then begins tapping the dial of the 
“em with the pencil, requesting the person oe . 
sant mentally the taps, beginning with an sani sade enn sce aaa 
% er next in sequence to the hour 
ht of, and crying “stop,” when the 
‘ twenty. The performer, we 
begins tapping on the figure seven 
4 backward over the dial, giving one 


figure. When the person cries 
et have just tapped the hour 

F Se uteod, the simple mathematical 
sathlem causes much surprise, and the secret 
ll not en be peprered. The watch and 
Vial tapping part of the experiment con- 
0 pon and it is seldom indeed 
at he can bring his reasoning down to this 
ut gimple principle: That if one person 
earls given number and counts up to 
gome other person can start counting 

at twenty and arrive at the number 

t of when the first party cries 
ga at seven on the dial is the 

" starting from twenty—and that is 





SL PAGE ARABELLA AAA LES DO 


t tion there is to the thing. 

e experiment should be performed only 

‘of twice and the fact that the per 

er starts at seven each time should be 

meealed, if possible; otherwise, some person 
egin to see the light. 


Favorite Foods of Winter Birds 


Selected from Our Members’ Letters 
0 ¢ Walnut meats, sunflower-seed, 
aquasl »muskmelon-seed, oatmeal, crack- 
"oom, oats, .suet, crumbs, ‘whole corn. 
Tresparrow: Chaff, canary-seed, suet, 
crumbs, cracked corn. Robin: Blemished Y. th N 
Junco: Walnut meats, cracked es, e ECW 


canary-seed, suet, seeds, crumbs. White- . ° 
tneied nuthatch: Walnut meats, sunflower- Edison Diamond 


l, squash-seed, kmelon-seed, t, 
le and cracked en. "Red-treasad oul: Amberola—Mr. 


ch: Suet. S o-G ed, ° , 
ime aa: cater amwreet, | | Edison’s Great DOWN 
fais, sunflower-seed, suet. Hairy wood- new honograph 


: Buet. D oodpecker: Suet. . . 
eee teuste Crees. Beck with the Diamond 


“tam. Flicker : ; 
ie cn, Fed crouse: Wheet, Stylus reproducer and your choice of all the brand 


paparroe.: | Crumbs, “canary-seed. new Diamond Amberol Records will be sent on trial. 

? Suet, blemished apples. Winter Only $1.00 down. Now you can have the finest, the 
Myrtle warbler : Suet. best that money can buy at a price very much less than 
that at which imitations of the genuine Edison Diamond 

itis pieth annual Died Amberola are offered—a rock-bottom offer DIRECT from us. 

‘A Day of The Liberty Bell Bird * 


BOudmemicrandeerwice-t || KOCK-Bottom Offer—Direct 
write to his or her Gover- 
ik at da m 5 . 5 ¥ 
al Bird Day. Do it nom, Let us send the New Edison Diamond Am- 
berola to your home on this trial. Entertain your 


family and friends with your favorite records—everything 
from Grand Opera and the good old fashioned melodies to the latest 
city songs, comic vaudeville and roaring minstrel shows—then, if you 
choose, send the outfit back tous at ourexpense. But if you wish to keep 
Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, pay the balance on easiest kind of 
monthly payments. Don’t miss this offer. Send the coupon today—now ! 


a Send Coupon Today /,72".« ssa 


3012 Edison . 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow for Free New Edison Catalog 7 cesticmen—Piesse send me 

Despy tos id become s member: f your New Edison Catalog and 

to us, and velle name will be Get our N ew Edison ba Catalog \¢ f ii on pong A daa’ waiecs 
Diamond 


lied and the button and folder will be 
; Piven tree. There are no dues, ne fines Your name and address on a post- / Amberola. 
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Seements. Wideawakes now num. card or letter (or just coupon) is enough. 
e 8225 493 dane have. been formed. No obligations in asking for shins. Find r, 
1: ary aS Certi rinted in two 2 . . 
—. gold seal attached, 10 cents. ag wl this offer. today--white this f 
BB: T desire to become a member PEE TOR 
stbetbee, <4 of F. K. BABSON, ©“Scomns 


a 
3012 Edison Block, Chicago, Hi. f tsiren a Gucacoecdes cocscammeeaeee eocsaverese 
CANADIAN OFFICE: + 
4 358 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, 
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Iw © of 
Thousands of Bargains 


coat is an exam of our 
Jan.-Feb. sale values. Blanket lined. 
Slicker interlining in upper half of 
body and sleeves. orn uroy 


a one, Saw 
material. 


This heavy weight, water proof duck nnd 


< 


Sale 
Ends February 29th 


JengDres 14 


At this remarkably low price you pur- 
oon style, all-year-round service and 
the pleasure of a trim appearance at 

ali times. A wool jersey dress is the 

most satisfying garment youcan buy. 


The long, loose lines of this dress, 
narrow sash and snug fitting sleeves 
are most becoming. Sun-ray effect 
tucks on waist ‘ pockets, ending 
in self-material buttons, are dis- 

tinctive. Sash finished with ball 
=™ ornaments. Sale price $14.95. 
“& Sizes, 34 to 44. Length from waist 
2 line to hem, 37 inches. Order by num- 
ber opposite color you prefer and be 
sure to give size. 


Navy blue—14P215 
rung gray—14P217 


Shipping weight about 2 Ibs. 
In writing us please address 
Department JF7 


ing s, fur- 
ture, hardware, groceries, car- 
—~g By supplies, etc. Stock up 
pecs months to come ZY buy 
them now at these prices. Your 
back if not absolutely 


satisfied. 


in ordering above coat or dress, parcel post charges 


ip erentedand maf ot ME yeh cat by rovatred later. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 





The Country Boy a 











6} GIVEN sta 
, ART CHINA SET 


~ Here is the newest creation in fine Chins making 
tiful set made of exquisite ware. 
with the populer 











Winter Bird Fe 
By S. F. AARON 


T is always best to avoid as 
the appearance of the 
want to attract and make friends of 
This is true with bir 
houses, the single exception 
which will nest anywhere that 
space on a pole, provided it tes tie 
You may observe that wrens and 
much prefer a nest-box that hag 
to one showing newly 
Rustic houses are far the best; certay! 
like the crested flycatcher, chigkiie a 
nuthatch, will rarely have any other, 
The same rule applies to winter by 
restaurants. If you nail up sust or a 
bone on a tree trunk for the ¢ 
other place is so desirable or 80 
it ae be protected from snew ie 
especially sleet, by a roofiet a 
— pe nh Lt made of a 
tin the 8 eye it doubt 
they will not approach it at all, 
way is to select a piece of ard b 
ably of oak, and fasten it firmly 
finishing nails about three inches r 
suet. The bark should be only about d& 
— wide. The same result can be obtain 


A bird feeding-box for juncoes and spanyn 
should be about five feet from the 
a post high enough to prevent cal 
leaping up te it. The feeder should be 
over to guard it from the snow. Lg 
if made of strong pieces of 
lapped if need be, will not frighten the tab 
away. When there is no snow 2 little: 
crumbs and cornmeal should be throy 
the roof so that the birds will see it 
and be attracted. ‘The box, 
really a tray with a narrow ledge to 
the ‘pe’ oe off. - center 
each side and a ridge-pole —_ 
same construction at each end will 
bark roof pieces. ‘These should be 
ably not more than seven inches from @ 
box and sloping a very little each way. _ 








to study and protect all 
orous birds, and do what Toe 
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Country Boy and Girl | 
Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 





N I asked our prospective new cook 
for her reference, she unrolled a large 
¢ of paper on which her last employer 
had boldly lettered the following legend: 
TOREADOR CIPHERS 
HE IS NOTABLE 
HERT A LENT 
LIE SIND ELIC 
‘ IOU pune i win 
t Service man whom I felt it my 
-hpemalin has not been able to decode 


jt. Can you help? 
A Paying Garden 


Three boys busy with their garden dug up an 
old hag viateining six United States coins 
amounting to sixty-seven cents. The boy 
who first spied the can was entitled to the 
largest share, so he took one coin, and the 
balance was equally divided between the 
other two. What were the six coins? 


A Puzzling Poster 


All that remained of a merchant’s bill poster 
were the letters shown below: 
SMITH’S 
OU 


LL 
IG 
AT 
It took me ten minutes to figure out what, 
in all probability, the original advertisement 
get forth. How long will it take you? 


A Pin Game 


Of the many puzzling tricks and games that 
can be played with pins or match-sticks, I 
know of none that is so deceptive in ap- 
pearance of simplicity as the following: 
fifteen pins, matches or tooth- 
picks in three clusters of three, four and eight. 


You play by turns to 
see who will be com- 
pelled to take the last 
pin. The first player 


takes away as many 

pins as he wishes from 
any one pile. Then the opponent removes as 
mal as he wishes from one pile and so on 
takes 


the last player loses. For example, A 

three from first pile, B takes four from 
last pile. A takes three and B takes four, 
_ leaves but one for A. The first player 

Id win, but what is his best way to begin 
the game? 


ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES 


Continuous - line puz- 
zle: The diagram 
shows how the design 
'B is made with a con- 
tinuous line and no 
retracing. The turn- 
ing points are parted to 
show course of the line. 


























Apay-day puzzle: If we call the day’s wage 
the mason z, and the day’s pay of the 
y, then we have the following equa- 

om the facts given; 152 plus 30y plus 

W equals $177, Then we know that z 
yplus $8. Eliminating one of the two 
quantities we learn that a mason’s 

: was $4.60, a carpenter’s $3, and 

4 8 $1.60. 


Abiley puzzle: Charlie and his young lady 
ol teen miles on the trolley in two 
and walked back in six hours. 


the price: The real estate man’s 

; Price reduction was to reverse the 
‘Petr of the first three figures, add $100 to the 
en eures and deduct that total. This 
tht his fifth asking-price to $5,257. 


Pm™atch-stick puzzle: The dia- © 

er shows how the three 

: orginally occupying the 

aan Spaces, ate 

ay — posi- SPPeReSS =~ 

ee Produce four } 
instead of five. f 


—Editor.] | 
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Let This Gas Engine 


Washer Do Your Washing 


You thousands of women whose homes are not equipped 
with electricity; you thousands who must handle the big 
weekly washing by the strength of your own backs; Maytag— 
pioneer washing machine builder—has perfected a power 
washer for you. 


It’s the Maytag Multi-Motor—the first and only washing 
machine with a gasoline engine—the only complete power 
washing outfit on the market: 


__ A wonderful little air-cooled gas engine runs it—does washing exactly 
like an electric machine. And it’s portable. Put the machine wherever 
you want to work. In the kitchen or cellar or wood shed in winter. On 
the porch or under a tree in summer. 

Put in water, soap and clothes. Give the starting wheel a flip with your 
foot. That’s all there is to doing a week’s wash. 

Work that takes hours by hand is done in a few minutes. Clothes 
come out beautifully clean. Handles heavy or light pieces. Saves wash- 
board wear. 

Has a reversible power wringer which operates while the washer is 
going or alone. Adjustable—wrings from washer into blue—from blue to 
rinse water—from rinse water into basket. You merely feed the clothes 
into the wringer. 


Household Manual Free—write for this book today. Tells 
all about this wonderful invention. Also gives hundreds of 
valuable household hints. Every housewife should have it. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy without charge. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 1602, Newton, Iowa 


Branches : Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis; Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Oreg.; Winnipeg, Man., Can, 


Makers of Maytag Electric and Maytag Hand Power Washing Machines 


Multi-Motor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 








Strawberry 


When you deal with Baldwin you 
have the advantage of a third of a 
century’s experience in producing 
Strawberry Plants. That experience 
costs you nothing. It cost Baldwin 
years of toil; it’s the measure c: 
service and satisfaction you get 
with every purchase you make from 


BALDWIN 


The best book ever issued on the 
ipovins of berry plants is now ready 
you, One of 100,000 is yours for 
the asking. It gives you information 
on culture in a concise, prac- 
tical form. It tells you how to get 
the biggest crop of the most delicious 
and finest fruit. No grower of berries 
can fail to appreciate the ints of 
real value to gleaned on this 
book. Bz *s experience of more 
than thirty renre, and Baldwin's 
supremacy in the berry plant field, 
ou success. Grow berries 

Come and for the market— 
yo to yo of service 


humanity. 
© 9. Method 
Baldwin’s Mt. 
We have made a lot of changes 


and improvements in our big plant 
business ; we have never Seed 

















to change the policy of square 
dealing on which our business was 


over tty years ; 
An honest, live-and-let-live a 
through which we hope to hand 
down to our growing-up sons as 
untarnished a name and reputation 
as was handed down to us. We 
treat every order received from you 
just as we would treat you person- 
ally if you drove to our packing 
house for your plants. 

Valuable detailed information — 
what the prospective customer needs 
to know about Berry Plants before 
he buys. Saveaday. Write tonight. 





























$1000.00 





er Acre 


Growing ies and other small fruit. Our new 
eatalog describes best varieties. It’s free. Write now. 
HENEY EMLONG & SONS, Stevensville, Mich. 


CABBAGE 259 cs Serta 


Pia. 
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The “Red” Spirit on F arms - 


A letter from one of Our Folks in Ohio 


ANY people, seeing the results of 

the spirit of anarchy as manifested 

in cities and crowded centers, are 
moved to utter words of thankfulness that 
they are located on farms far from the dire 
influences of the “red” peril. But recent 
happenings in many communities certainly 
alarm country residents, and teach them 
the lesson that the country can not be 
safe unless the city is safe. 

On the face of it there seems to be no 
organized movement toward lawlessness 
on the part of farm labor, but the subtle, 
insidious propaganda of the agitator is 
surely permeating the social fabric away 
from the city as well as in the city, or 
observing farmers are mistaken in their 
conclusions. 

A personal experience will no doubt 
bring to the minds of many readers similar 
happenings of the past summer. Hired 
help, aside from the two regular men em- 
ployed, was out of the question; the hay 
crop was pressing. We rigged up a kind of 
‘continuous performance with two teams, 
a small boy to manage the horse at the hay- 
fork, and the owner of the place in the barn. 
As soon as a team came in the horses were 
unhitched, and one man would start back 
to load anether load in the field with a 
little boy to drive. 

All was working well for a day or two 
and there were no outward signs of trouble, 
but suddenly the man in the field “ac- 
cidentally” ran over a stump and broke the 
hay-loader so badly that it took several 
days to get repairs. Afterward it turned 
out that the small boy who was driving 
had been directed by the hired man to 
drive over the stump, but the boy was so 
frightened at the destruction of property 
that he did not tell it at once. And even 
when it was told, we could do nothing; 
the man would have claimed it was ac- 
cidental. And if he had left then the loss 
on account of the spoiling of the hay crop 
would have been greater than the price of 
the loader. 

In telling this experience to a farmer 
friend, he said that he had been missing 
wheat, but coyld not tell where it went as 
the hired man had hitherto been perfectly 
trustworthy, at least to all appearances. 
By watching he discovered that the man 


.was systematically stealing the wheat and 


disposing of it. When he was confronted 
with the theft he said the wheat belonged 
to him as much as to the owner, as he had 
helped produce it, and the “starvation” 
wages he received forced him to resort to 
such measures to keep his family. 

In an ee county a live-stock 
farmer caught several thieves stealing one 
of his cattle—butchering it on the premises. 
They leveled their guns at him and warned 
him not to approach. Also they said that 
if he dared take steps to prosecute them, 
they would come back and murder him 
as they were as much entitled to a share of 
what this earth produced as the farmer 
was, and they meant to have it. That 
man, though he knew the thieves, did not 
attempt to bring them to justice. 

A farmer owning several farms offered 
one of them for sale, whereupon the hired 
man living on the place proceeded to 
“knock” the premises to every prospective 
buyer. His wife told everywhere what a 
mean man the landlord was in trying to 
sell their home out from under them. 
When the hired man left the premises, it 
was found that the chimneys were full of 
bricks, the board walks burned up, the 
wall-paper damaged, tools were missing 
and a loss of several hundreds of dollars 
entailed, though the owner could not prove 
that the man had done the damage. Mov- 
ing out before their time was up and leaving 
the buildings unlocked, it was 7 to say 
that neighbor boys were responsible. 

Lately it is quite common to find the 


vas 


“community” idea at work on: 


the free-handed distribution ¢ 
among friends and relatives, and 
the disposition of farm animalay 
farmer accidentally received a @ 
tended for his hired man and di 
that the father of the hired 
thanking him for the clover seed 
week before. An examination of & 
of seed proved conclusively that 
had not cost the hired man a pens 
the owner could say nothing. Inthe 


of a busy season with work pressing awe 
forced to keep still and plan to diggs 
the man by as easy means ag pe 

Another farmer heard so many 
about shicinan-ontitna sows that at 
changed the hogs from one log 
another only to find that the ® 
never touched a chicken in thé 
quarters, and that the hired man @ 
family had been living off the fing 
fowls all fall when the hogs were siqppam | 
to be eating them. When the familyhy’ 
moved to a distant part of the statele 
farmer heard that the wife said om 
placently: ‘No woman likes to dividely: 
chickens with the owner of the Place ale 
she has had the work of raising them” 

It is this “red” spirit at work amy 
farmers that is leading them to sell a 
and retire, or else to rent on the ‘aad 
let the other man do the worrying atom 
with the labor problem. Of course, fie 
share renter has the anarchistic — 
owner will come out of the little end ofthe 
horn; but even at that many farmena 
figuring that they will be saved the annoy 
ance of seeing their high-priced nery 
banged to pieces. If the tenant ' 
machinery he will at least try to take cm 
of it and the farmers are decidi ey 
can live on less until things 
they are bound to do in time, rather 
contend with the “soldiering” that ist 
part of the “red’”’ program, the destructia 
of property and the determined effort m 
the part of disgruntled help to give ie 
farmer such a reputation that no deat 
man will want to work for him. Whentie 
production of crops is lessened and tk 
number of farm animals de ais 
bound to happen by t the farms 
over to cash or share renters who havea 
the experience of seasoned farmers, 
the high cost of living will be higher. 

It is not an encouraging pichite, | 
nothing is gained by shutting our ey@® 
facts. About the onl¥ course 
farmers seems to be through 
the government to act speedil 
cally in dealing with rioting, dest 
forces wherever found, so that lifeanapmy 
erty may be protected and that thew 


, 


y and dase 


g 
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no break in the production of foot uf, ae 


else starvation will overtake many @™ 
inhabitants of our land and of other aa 
as a result of this lawless, 
element that is determined to 4 
all restraint. 

It must not be assumed that 
men are acting in this high-handed 
ner, of course. They are not. he 
we had just as well throw up our ™ 
and quit. Perhaps, after all, the 
loyal hired men who expect 109 
owners, and who safeguard thet # 
ployer’s property as if it were theif 
can save the day. 

We have one loyal hired maa 
been with us a number of years, : 
us many things that other hired m 
to him to incite him to “ur 
Thus it is getting harder and ™ 
to get help that will not di ' 
and that will give an honest oar 
the price they agree to Work #e. 
intend to go into partnership We 
young fellow next spring, thouge 
little money and has badly | 
ped by his own illness and th 
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essing at Woodlot Values Is Costly 


Measure your wood before you sell it 
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and 
ie 0t og 

ba 
ped From the tops of trees a fair grade of cord-wood can be obtained 
vide ber WOODLOT owner in Maryland re-_ saw-mill, he engaged a portable mill, 
nce after ceived an offer of $1,500 for a tract sawed out, and sold the tohtewttig at the 
hem, of timber. He was inclined to ac- _ prices named: 
‘aa = . a fair Lar, one = —— White oak butts, rough lumber for 

al e, hows vet, 16 sougn € advic€ wagon stock, hickory butts for bands 
aaa of the state pe ester. ; = elm _— for gee pe ° me oe $1,350 

P The state forester made an examination arn frame, cut and used on the 
_—_ of the tract, estimated the market value —_ ek Sen tine aeant Naess 600 
xd of the of the timber, and furnished the owner a Dolanies oommethag? of chennai poise, 250 
mers are : list. of timber operators who might be sap timber cull and refuse, sold to the 
e annoy. ate gull buyers. The timber was then buyer, who had offered $600 for the 
achiney publicly advertised. The man who had standing timber, for............... 350 
mr reviously made the $1,500 offer raised : : =I 
MEE eto 94,500, and the ale was finally Grose resis from timber «SBE 

another person for about $5,500. —— sitet tes dhab: soi: SOP a tet ’ 
hat they Only three months elapsed between the # ~ 
ome date of the first offer and the final sale. Net prot 04,400 
hat iss Not only was the original offer increased In Western Ohio a woodlot owner who 
drectin by nearly 270 per cent, but the woodlot had carefully protected his best timber for 
ofiort was also left in excellent condition. This many years, accepted in 1914 a local buyer’s 
give the » ‘was accomplished by having the trees to lump sum offer of $260 for the timber on 
0 decent be cut.selected and marked by the state 6.5 acres. The trees were tall, clean, good- 
Vhen the forester with a view to leaving the young sized white and burr oak of high grade. 
and tle growing timber on the ground, together By a careful measurement of the stumps 
es, 88 with sufficient. seed trees to restock the and tops, made just after logging, the 
1 farms open places. The contract further called writer found that the tract had yielded 
have not close utilization by cutting the stumps not less than 14,500 board-feet per acre, or 
ors, then and using to small diameters in the a total of something over 84,500 board-feet. 
er. tops, the lopping of tops for cord-wood, A fair price for this quality of timber 
ure, bat and the scattering of the remaining brush. would be $17 per 1,000 feet on the stump. 
eyes) An eighty-acre farm in South Central At this rate the timber ineluded in this 
opa § Michigan had on it a ten-acre woodlot sale was worth not less than $1,436, or 
tition © @ontaining about 48,000 board-feet of bass- $1,176 more than the farmer received for 
d © wood and about 12,000 each of hard maple, it. Though this may seem to be an ex- 
nian ogg red oak, soft elm, ash and bos case, mistakes only slightly less 
. The trees were overmature, many king are common. 

re | of them hollow, and the owner knew he ti 


h ought to sell them to save them. 
Timber on an adjacent ten acres had 
_ Previously been sold for less than $100 an 
| Sete, or a total of about $1,000. Even 
‘ value compares well with incomes 
-femmonly obtained from woodlots in 
thern Michigan. Instead of selling on 
“the first bid made, however, the owner 
acting on the advice of an expert attachec 
t0 @ near-by forestry school, wrote to a 
! of wood-using firms in different 
. Cities, from some of whom, after examina- 
| tion of his timber, he secured bids. 
As a result of his bargaining he received 
we stumpage sums amounting, in the 
<a to nearly $2,000. For his red 
bought for quarter-sawing by a firm 
wutsidle the state, he received $21 per 1,000 
mtd-feet. His other trees were purchased 
veneer companies, the basswood re- 
hapa S19 per 1,000 boardelosts ash, $16 5 
hard mé : 
Bek 13, maple, $14; soft maple an 
Another case: A woodlot owner in North- 
ern Ohio received bids of $550 and 
MO for his timber. Following the advice 
* telative who bad previously run a 


Ls 


: siitive ee 
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To Fix Leaky Pipes 


It is not always possible for farmers to 
get plumbers to fix leaky water pipes 
promptly, and as a rule they haven’t the 
proper tools to do it themselves, even if 
they are capable of doing it. 

Here is a good way out of the trouble: 
Cut a narrow strip from your old auto 
inner tube and wrap the strip around the 
leak in the pipe, stretching the rubber as 
tightly as possible during the operation. 
Then tie the binding down with string or 


fine wire, and the patch will last a long time. 


STRIP OF 
INNER TUBE 
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Owna’SELECTED Farm 
In Western Canada 
—Make Bigger Profits! 


The most wonderful opportunity in the world for Busi 
ness Farmers is in the ““SELECTED” Farms, which , 
be ‘bought for $15 to $40 an acre along the \ines of the ae 
Canadian National Railways in Western Canada, “ 


“SELECTED” Farms 


These “SELECTED” Farms are caref: 
the cream of the richest wheat and ea 















chosen. 
America 


to meet your special needs, b: experi repre Ee 
senting 14,000 miles of railway, whose advice, while 
to set , is of great practical value. 


A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends a helpful hand to 
Friendly neighbors — splendid schools, chuches and 
life warm, sunny, growing summers and dry, 
paeithe winters—await you in this wo: 

*LAST WEST.” 


Big Profits in Wheat, Dairying, 
Beef and Dairy Cattle 


“SELECTED” Farms average more than 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Under specially favorable conditions @ 
yield of 60 to 60 bushels per aere is not uncommon, 

Dairying is exceptionally profitable, That soil and elk 
mate are well adapted to it is shown in greatly increased 
production and high quality maintained. A world-wide 
market awaits all that Western Canada can 

Beef and dairy cattle yee ee profits. Stock 
on the prairie asses, whi in 
standing and e fine hay. Cattle and horses 
only natural shelter most of the winter 
prices without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 


There is a smal! tax on the land, but buildings, improve 
ments, animals, machinery and are 9 
tax exempt. Terms on ‘‘SE ,CTED” Farms:. About 1 

r cent cash down, balance in equal payments over s 
of years; interest wswally 6 per cent. : 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 
Special railway rates will be made for 
end their effects to enconrage personal inspection of 
“SELECTED” Farms slong the lines of the 


Nationa) Railways. Full information will be sent op 
request. WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
















| DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resources, 
adian National Railways, 
Dept. 1512, Marquette Bidg., C 
Please gend me free and without obligation to me, 

comghate information on the items concerning Weet- 

ern Canada checked below: Gite etuiall 
Opportunities f bi ite 
Big aaiey-eniiele Avg stock raising 
Special Railway Rates for H 
Business and Industrial 

Name, 











| Address. R. F. D. | 
Be edd moar eager ener pene = 




















Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to 

an expert. I teach 
with tools not books, ff 
Do the work yourself, § 

























































that’s the secret of the 
f practical training by which 5,000 "#4 
of, practical training by whieh £0" Sganreee 
mechanics, Learn in a few ona en pendenl 
experience necessary. 

showing hundreds of 
working in new Million Dollar Frade 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 

ernment and over 20 

FREE Write today for illustrated free 
LEARN A TRADE 
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She lifted her gaze and beheld the re- 
| volver—and then, suddenly, with an in- 
articulate ery, she sat bolt upright in her 
chair, staring at the weapon in speechless 
“amazement, her blue eyes wide with a 
nameless horror. The sudden hush in the 
room was ended by the coroner repeating 
his query. 

“Yes,” she whispered huskily, her hands 


pripping the arms of the chair. ‘“I—yes; 
it belongs to me.”’ 


“Are you aware, Miss Blackburn, that 
this revolver—which you say is yours—is 
the one that killed your uncle?” 

Marjorie opened her mouth as if to speak, 
then shook her head, negatively. 

“Tt was found,” said the coroner, “‘be- 
side his dead body, a few minutes after he 
was killed. Two of the chambers were 
empty. The two bullets ‘that killed him 
Were removed this morning. They cor- 
' respond with the remaining four in the 
revolver, being of the same mold and 

iber. How do you account for that, 
Miss Blaskburn?” 

“T—I—e-can’t—’”’ she began falteringly, 
then stopped, unable to continue. 

: The '‘eoroner removed the sheet of blue 
™ note-paper from the satchel. 

|. “Isthis your property, Miss Blackburn?” 
“J—t leoks like a sheet of my station- 
ery.” She spoke with evident fear, as if 
® dreading what was to follow. 

| “Tl now ask you,” said the coroner, 
"handing her the sheet of paper, “if you 
wrote the message contained thereon.” 

She read the crude words, and when 
she handed the note back, the color had 
‘gone from her face. 
“No?” she gasped. “I never saw it be- 
fore.” 
i? you know who might have written 
i 

“I can’t imagine! It’s too horrible! I 
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The Seal of Secrecy 


{Continued from page 34] 


can’t understand—’’ She stopped sud- 
denly and asked: “Was that note found 
in uncle’s study?” 

“Yes; on his desk.’ 

“Who found it?” 

The coroner hesitated, deliberating his 
answer. “Both the note and the revolver,” 
he said at last, ““were found by Mr. Quinn.” 

For the first time, she looked at Quinn, 
and the despairing reproach in her eyes 
seared him to the soul. He realized in a 
flash of agony the thought that must 
surely in her mind. And there was 
nothing he could do—nothing he could 
say. Suddenly he uttered a sharp ex- 
clamation and sprang forward. Marjorie 
had swooned. 


CHAPTER X 
A MORTIFYING QUESTION 


Marjorie was taken to her room, where a 
physician attended her. Henry McKin- 
lock was examined and testified sub- 
stantially as follows: 

“T had dinner last evening with Judge 
Blackburn, and afterward we went to his 
study where we sat talking for ‘perhaps an 
hour. In the course of our conversation 
we disagreed on a certain matter, and I’m 
afraid that-each of us beeame more heated 
than was necessary. In any event, we 
parted in anger. I returned a little jater 
and apologized for my display of temper. 
After that-I went home. I knew nothing 
of his death until a detective came to my 
house about ten o’clock last night and 
placed me under arrest.” 

“You say you had a disagreement,’’ the 
coroner remarked. ‘Will you tell us, 
please, what you disagreed about?” 


“Tt was really nothing of moment,’ said 


the lawyer, in his calm, precise way. ‘It 
was, in fact, a quite trivial matter, and my 
only reason for mentioning it is to explain 
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Rough country roads are hardest of all on tires. 
The expense, delay, danger, work and worry from 
ctures and blowouts of air-filled tires were a 
eavy burden to the farmers of this country before 
the discovery of ESSENKAY, the BETTER- 
THAN-AIR Tire Filler, brought permanent relief. 


“Over 100,000 Users” 
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TIRE FI/LLER 






are kept at constant 
cannot be deflated or run fiat, thus 


rule, not the exception. 


: See What 
FREE Farmers Say 
Trial Offer #2233 
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Tires filled with ESSENKAY 
ressure, 
ey wear 

to the last layer of fabric. 10,000 to 
20,000 miles on ESSENKAY-filled tires is the 


Doubles First Cost—Last Cost 
Tire Mileage wait Saeoe 


last the lifeofacar. As tires 
wear down to the last layer 
of fabric and are discarded, 
the same Essenkay may be 
taken out and transferred to 
new casings. 


Essenkay is 
GUARANTEED 


Essenkay is guaranteed against 
being affected by heat, cold, water, 
mud, friction, atmospheric or 
climatic conditions or change of 





Ee _ car 89 you wi —_ plicace i ar ie ,more consistency in ANY WAY. 
we My ‘ Send for Free Book 
sandy tires f af 
that Soe enpdline dos. The Essenkay Products Co., 
45, 20-220 W. Superior St., . Chicago, Ill. 
e Please send ng, cote of ge one aad 
ate tome vite booklet, ‘The Story of Esseikay. 

.—B. T. Alderton, 

» Pa. Si 65520065 nbs cece esatan tas ccabiate 

_ THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS COMPANY  __ = City .....:c.:ssecsesseseseessesseenseseees 

20-220 W. Superior Street Chicago, U, S. A. Street of RuPSD.ei ii sicekeeccsesseeceeess 

Member American Tire Filler Industry (Inc.) State 
























why I returned to Judge Blg 
study.” -* 
“How long did you remain with 
second time?’ a 
“A few minutes only. I went a 
almost immediately.’ —— 
“Did you see any person as you ms 
out?” 























































“Yes: I saw Miss Blackburn sala ndky 
Quinn.”’ ow. 
“Where were they?” pursut 
“In Miss Blackburn’s sitting-room” — anybo 
“Did either of them see you?” asked the = ‘Ye 
coroner. oe ee 
“T think not. Both had their berg 
toward me.” — = 
“You didn’t speak to them, or otherwigs 4 
draw their attention?” = i 
“No; I merely glanced into the room ag ag de 
I passed, and walked on.” ir 
“Did you notice anything there “He 
anywhere else, before leaving the house— saw hi 
that might arpuse suspicion?” that yc 
“Yes. On the desk in the sitting-room, coat p 
I saw a pearl-handled revolver.” the juc 
“Ts this the revolver you saw?”—and of blue 
the coroner passed the weapon to him, “Wa 
“Tt appears to be the same one.” study 


“While you were here last night, did Mr 





Judge Blackburn say anything in your “Yer 
presence that would indicate he wag ex- "Dic 
pecting sudden death?” to eack 
“He showed me an anonymous letter, “To 
threatening ‘his life.”’ lief the 
“Is this the letter he showed you?” I gath 
asked the coroner, handing him the sheet Miss I 
of note-paper. which : 
McKinlock read the message, examined With 1 
the paper carefully on both sides and re servant 
turned it. ‘Yes; that’s the one.” Fred 
At this juncture Quinn scribbled some called, 
thing on the back of an envelope. Un stateme 
noticed he slipped it to a fellow reporter chauffé 
who, after reading it, quietly laid it on the that Zi 
table before the coroner. previou 
The coroner’s eye fell upon the note, as fired. 
he was asking a question of no great im-_ The 
portance. He asked two or three more were e: 
and then, unexpectedly, said: had sea 
“Mr. McKinlock, have you ever pro soon a 
posed marriage to Miss Blackburn?” nothing 
The pointblank interrogation had 8 The 
startling effect upon the attorney. coroner 
cool self-assurance, which had character Thro 
ized him up till now, vanished instantly. mittent 
Panic seized him. : coroner 
“W—why,” he stammered, his face there 


reddening—“why—since you ask me= | ood — 


yes. But I quite fail to see how your lieved | 
question has any relation—” : nf Marjori 
“When did you propose marriage testimo 
her?” . eae todo a 
“T think—if I remember correctly As hy 
oo —e iy yesterday. chair, f 
what bearing has this—” : he w. 
The yt ee again cut him short: “What way lef 
answer she give you?” , marry— 
“Why, my dear man!” sputtered the way, he 
lawyer, beside himself with angry cole My 
fusion. ‘You surely don’t expect—" ~ supply 
“Answer the question, please.” : a 
“And if I don’t?” Is 
5 pose canny oneness it?” ips T on 
‘I do—emphatically!” ‘ ; 
“Very well.” The coroner turned to his Quinn, 
assistant: “Recall Miss Blackburn to ti? Backbr 


witness chair.”’ 
CHAPTER XI 


“I KILLED JUDGE BLACKBURN!” 


Marjorie’s physician sent word that. the 
girl was unable. to leave her room at this 
moment. Zuttermeister was qu 
instead. ; 

“Did you see Mr. Henry McKinlock g@ 
to Judge Blackburn’s study last night 
a little past nine o’clock?” the coroner 
asked. ; 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you see him depart?” 


“No, sir.” ae 
“Tell us all know concerning 
death of Judge Blackburn.” 


“T opened the door_for Mr. M 
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_ Sally Spool: “If I don’t 
; S0on, 


ployer. 1 e d 

"Mr, McKinlock the judge would see 

=, After that, I went outdoors—” 

One moment! Why did you go out- 
99 


“{ often stroll outside of an evening,” 
he said calmly, “just to get a breath of 
air before turning in for the night.” 
“While you were outdoors last night,” 
pursued the coroner, “did you speak to 
2) 


a sir. I generally walk back to the 
garage for a good-night chat with the 
chauffeur, Frederick Hicks, and I was 
with him last night when I heard the two 
revolver shots. I rushed back to the house 
and ran upstairs to the judge’s study. I 
found Mr. Quinn there. Judge Blackburn 
” 


dead. 
wiWhat was Mr. Quinn doing?” 

‘Fe was standing near the desk, and I 
saw him put the revolver—the same one 
that you’ve exhibited here, sir—in his over- 
coat pocket. He then hurriedly searched 
the judge’s desk until he found. the sheet 
of bluenote-paper, which he also pocketed.” 

“Was Mr. Quinn in Judge Blackburn’s 
study when you announced the arrival of 
Mr. McKinlock?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you overhear anything they said 
to each other?” 

“J overheard enough to warrant the be- 
lief that ony were not on friendly terms. 
I gathered that they had disagreed about 
Miss Blackburn, also about the heritage 
which she was to receive from her uncle.’ 
With this damning bit of testimony, the 
servant’s examination ended. 

Frederick Hicks, the chauffeur, was 
called. He corroborated Zuttermeister’s 
statement that they frequently met in the 
chaufféir’s room above the garage, and 
that Zuttermeister had been there on the 
— evening when the shots were 


The two policemen, a ge and Kelly, 
were examined next, and declared they 
had searched the house from top to bottom, 
soon after-the murder and had found 
nothing. 

The policemen having finished, the 
coroner called: “Mr. Douglas Quinn!” 

Throughout the inquest, Quinn inter- 
mittently had been “sizing up” the 
coroner’s 2 one composed of men 
sas hastily together in the neighbor- 
hood—and he perceived in them, or be- 
lieved he did, a determination to have 
Marjorie held for murder. This, and the 
testimony of Zuttermeister, persuaded him 
to do a desperate thing. 

As he crossed the room and took the 

, facing the coroner across the table, 
he was fully resolved there was but one 
way left-to save the girl he had ho to 
marry—and he unhesitatingly took this 
way, heedless of its peril. 

“Mr. Quinn,” said the coroner, “can you 
supply any clue to the identity of the 

nm who killed Judge Blackburn in this 

last night?” 

“I can do even better than that,” said 

, Jooking the coroner steadily in the 
a I “y the person who killed Judge 


{To be continued in March) 





get a new dress 
I'll be worn thread-bare!” 
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For many years we have advertised and lived up to our, sloganj 
*"Rely on Reliance.” 


The twelve reasons why America’s wearers of work shirts should’ 
pin their faith to “Milton F. Goodman,” “Old Faithful,’’ “Big Yank” 
and “Black Beauty” brands of work shirts have for many years been _ 
known to men on the farms. 


Vv 





Big pockets double cloth reinforced 
Deep double yoke across shoulders 
Double and triple stitched seams 
Great big roomy curved armholes 
Well fitting body and sleeves 

Form fitting sloped shoulders 


Wide, perfect fitting. collar ek 
Cuffs wide and extra long ee 
Reinforced faced sleeves or 
Reinforced front opening 
Extra wide roomy elbow 
Trimmed and pressed by hand 


These features are originations of this company and are included in every shirt of 
Reliance make without necessitating an increased price. 
Careful buyers are now more cautious than ever. There is much greater difference _ 
today between price and quality than there was a few years ago-and work shirts are no 
exception, a 
In any of the shirts bearing one of the labels shown below you are assured honest 
value for your money, good, hard-wearing, serviceable work shirts, and an additional 
twelve reasons of superiority “thrown, in.” a5 
If your local storekeeper does not carry these good work shirts in stock he can 
obtain them through one of our many distributors. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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When You Work the Brake - 
and Your FORD wont Stop 











When your Ford brake doesn’t work good— 
when you have to too hard on ped- | 


i al—when the car shakes and chatters as you 

} Operate the brake—have your garage or 
| irman_reline your brake bands with jf 
} Advance Cork Insert Transmission Lining. 
hen your brake will work quick and sm 

ora time. 

i He'll also reline the low speed and reverse bands 
with Cork Insert. Your Ford wiji then go into low ff 

i andreverse without that jump and lurch. Thethree 

i strips of Advance Cork Insert for relining the three 
bands come ready to install in the red and black ff 
kinsertbox. Besure to get Advance Cork | 
neerts for —— give you a better working ff 

your @ sure and save you money. 
Your garage or repairman handles ff 


- vance ca = or a. 
easily get it, for eve 
tz jobber handles }j 
{<2 it. Remember 
vf to ask for Ad- § 


vance Cork Insert 
next time your | 


post yourself on 
things you ought to know, 
Write for the Free Beek today 
Advance Automobile Accessories Corp. 
ai Dept.G00 56E. Randolph Street Chicago, Illinois 





“ACME”-MADE 
SEED BEDS 


Start Your Crops Right 
“Acme” Coulter Harrows are preferred 


clods, pulverize and level the soil until 
it’s as smooth as a flower bed. 
There are sizes for one, two, three and 
four horse teams. Also special models 
for “baby,” light and heavy tractors. 
Orchard Extension ““Acmes” work under 
low branches. 
Write for free book, “The “Acme’ Way 
. to Crops That Pay.” 

Ask about the 

“Acme” Disc Harrow 


Duane H. Nash, Inc. 





and TRADE MARKS OBTAINED. 
Before .upplying for — write 
for our new book. ver $1 years 
experience. D. SWIFT & CO 


| PATENT 


Patent Lawyers, 883 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. © 
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Short-Time Credit for Farmers © 
North Carolina sets a good example 


By WM. R. CAMP, North Carolina 


matter of credit for farmers. Eight 

states have already passed so-called 
credit-union laws to provide short-time 
credit, at low rates of interest, for farmers 
and others who may not be able to take 
advantage of the opportunities of getting 
loans from regular banks. 

Massachusetts and New York were 
among the first states to organize this 
form of credit institution, though they 
operate mainly in the cities, where they 
give banking facilities to wage-earners, 
salaried workers, women conducting small 
business, in fact to all who need a reason- 
able loan to enable them to meet immediate 
economic pressure. In Massachusetts 
there are fifty-nine of these city credit 
unions alone, with gross assets of $1,977,- 
778, for the last fiscal year. 

North Carolina was the first state in 
the union successfully to promote the 
rural credit union. By an Act of the 
Legislature of 1915 the law under which 
the present credit} unions operate was 
passed, and the work of organization be- 
gan at once. 


Where To Organize 


It was soon found that every community 
would not be suitable for the organization 
of a credit union. Only in those communi- 
ties where there was a number of farmers 
already accustomed to some form of or- 
ganization did the first credit unions 
thrive. The credit union is a form of co- 
operation rather more complex and spe- 
cialized than the average Farmers’ Union, 
or other such rural organization, and for 
that reason it should follow and not pre- 
cede such other organizations, in point of 
time of establishment. 

In every community there is always 
money that is doing no good for any one. 
The credit-union members, through co- 
operation, get this money into use for the 
benefit of all. Practically every credit 
union in North Carolina has been organ- 
ized in a schoolhouse, the teachers, children 
and demonstration agents, as well as the 
farmers, taking stock. 


How To Organize 


Three omfour meetings are held, as a rule, 
before an organization can be completed; 
the first meeting is to disarm the suspicion 
of those who fear innovations, to arouse 
interest and to spread abroad an under- 
standing of the plan and purpose of the 
organization. 

After the initial meeting, another is 
held and a committee is appointed to pass 
upon the by-laws, recommended by the 
Superintendent of Credit Unions, and a 
board of five directors is appointed. By 
the third or fourth meeting, all the general 
details such’as are necessary for any formal 
organization of the people of a community, 
have been completed, the bond for the 
treasurer secured, a bank for depositing 
funds selected, and a date set for another 
meeting when men, women and children 
may come to deposit their money and be- 
come stockholders or depositors. 


Cost of Shares 


The shares are placed at $10. Those under 
twenty who-become stockholders are ex- 


‘ BETTER day is dawning in this 


Name of Bank 
Date opened 


Valdese 


80 

Depositors 101 
Payment on shares.... $ 2,030.00 
10,052.49 


12,869.48 


Bahama Carmel 
Feb. 10,1917 Apr. 14, 1916 Jan. 26 1916 Feb. 10, 1916 Jan me 
45 73 


pected to pay twenty-five cents a mas 
until their shares are paid for. All om 
twenty-one must make a payment of 

least $2.50 every six months until dy 
shares are paid. 


Rates of Interest < 7 


When fully paid the shares draw giz pe 

cent interest, and all people deposiiay 

money in the credit union receiye fm 
rcent. The aim is to set a stand 

air interest for service and money, and ig 

create a public opinion that wall 0 

so strongly against the usurer, that i 

would be classed directly with the 2 

who surreptitiously takes a watch, of 

pocketbook from you: 


Expense of Operating a Credit Union 


Think of running a small bank for 
dollars a year! ‘True, there is nog 
with upholstered furniture, no exp 

set of clerks who move noiselessly abouk 
The treasurers of the North J 
credit unions are usually men who hayee 
other offices in the community. Asami” 
they do this work gratis the first 4 
accepting the extra work as a means 
serving the community or of teaching the? 
practise of cooperation. After the fim? 
year, they receive from $50 to $7548 

or their services; if the credit union 
large. A 
The treasurer probably gives no more 
than three or four hours, one day each 
week to receive deposits and paymentgqn 
shares. * vt 


Difference Between Credit Union and Bank © 


A credit union gives credit to borrowerat 
cost. A bank is managed for the beneli 


union is a saving society run in the ini 
of the borrowers. The rate ¢ 
borrowers is six per cent, whereas 
charged by supply merchants 
averages as high as 38.4 per cent. 
The wonder is that the organization a | 
the credit unions does not p 
rapidly; but it takes time 
patience to change the habits of 
of a community. If farmers have bea 
hiding their surplus money, Silas 
like, under a brick in the fireplace, it 
be necessary to establish confidence o8) 
their part that their money will not be 
lost if it goes into circulation. It is 
sary, too, to get farmers to realize that™ 
every thing of advantage to t 
that they gain is chiefly the result of oF 
operative efforts among themselves. — 
“In union there is strength” was neve 
more true than when applied to farment 
organizations, and especially to credit 
unions. While the credit union 88> 
European institution, yet the work of 
ganization proceeded slowly im Zur 
also, for Raiffeisen, the originator of ti 
rural banks, organized but twenty of t 
in twenty years, while in North 
twenty have been organized in about 
years. 5 
These credit unions in their 
give no suggestion of the frenziec 
that we are accustomed to associate 
the thought of the average ban 
tem, but it does afford a means for 
Lowe’s 


Sharon 


112 
62 ae 
791.85 $ 1,012.50 
1,997.50 1,862.19 oa 
4,810.00 3,400.00 2, 
4 17 20 
$ 1,300.00 ¢$ 850.00 $1 
727.94 328.98 2) 
5,637.48 3,747.92 


39 
$ 1,986.50 $ 
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But the work is not burdensome — | 


of the relatively small number of ey § 
vestors who own the bank stock. A ‘ 4 


uae 


beer 


Wisi 


dollar of unused money ina 

munity vag applying it ling 

Yor cooperative buying of supplies 

seload lots, for establishing junior 
ios clubs among the boys and gir 

‘gurobasing seed, stock and improved 


report, i e 132, of the five largest 
‘abe tenia the state, August 31, 1919, 
interesting study of thé possibilities 

the credit union in any community. 
te individual history of each credit 

i interesting human document 
presenting stories of sacrifice, self-denial 
‘i community achievement, but in the 
Be cairns, the success of every credit 


“gain depends primarily upon the sec- 


er, upon his power to de- 


@ «ion enthusiasm and interest on the 


aid of each member, to make the credit 


: ‘qui grow each day and to make the 
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_| Should the American farmer decide to 


realize the advantages that they 


nin from this cooperation. The Carmel 
‘fredit Union, under the leadership of 


W, H. Pharr, has made a remarkable 
od, The credit union in six months 
ned $5,275, besides realizing $200 


“qite cotton held. Surely any com- 


guity which.can so successfully run its 


"gm bank can do many things for the com- 
,mon'good, and hasten the day when every 
® “mer in the land, as Kenyon Butterfield 

_ gs, “will join hands with his fellows in 
| goups fitted to buy, sell and do all their 


iness cooperatively and prevent dis- 


t eimination y railways, middlemen and 


3 For That Spelling-Bee 


ee ently asked to supply lists of 


for spelling-bees. There is no better 
t to Pes interest in spelling than 


ashioned way of choosing | 


rh 

ides and one side trying to spell the other 
down. ee Sdlowing a? is a — - for 
gammar school grades, but nearly are 
words that some people sometimes have 


| toublewith. They have been noted down 
4 he Farm Journal proofreader from 


to time for this purpose. If you can 
list correctly you can spell any- 
The words marked with asterisks 


ee ° . 
® would be spelled with capital letters. All 
& Sher are not. 


Delterious = Vag Gyve 
Dr Discipline Rhinoceros 
Millennium Ptomaine 
Panegyric Pleurisy 
Wholly Fricassee 
Illiterate Pandemonium 
Whether Catarrh 
Siege Scissors 
Reminiscence Deceit 
Guitar i 
Unanimous 
airy 
Neither 
Pumpkin. 
se Bronchial 
Bolshevist Analysis 
Loose Egypt* 
Eleemosynary Nuisance 
Chauffeur Winnipeg* 
Decease 
Relieve 
Receive 
Precede 
Ambassador Synonym 
Liquefy Liquidate 
Miscellaneous Erysipelas 
Nitrogen Ensi 
Bronchial Bronchitis 
n Pronunciation Chesapeake* 
Geranium Varieties 
Percheron* Wyandotte* 
Diagonal Assessor 
Separator Usually 
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f "Economy—Endurance 


The WADE is economical to operate. No com- 

‘plicated parts to get out of order. Light weight. 
One man operates and moves it from cut to cut. 
It’s a wonderful labor saver. 


Wade Gacins Drag Saw 


The WADE saws 25 to 40 cords a day. 

Saws large or small logs. Cuts at the rate 

of a foot per minute. The powerful 4 ey the senoun 
H, P. engine can also be used for run- de, Balsa Beote 
ning feed mill, pump, cream separator or _ Cords a Day,” com- 
other machinery. Immediate delivery from. 2!ete catalog and 
100 points in the United States and 

Canada. 


A 55 YEAR REPUTATION BACKS THE WADE 








™ tal six-hour day—and who apo 








dvertised (joods Sold Here- 
Especially goods advertised in 
The Farm Journal 


This. sign in the store means 
that you can get the goods 
you see advertised in The Farm 
Journal. Ask for them by name. 


It your storekeeper has not 
yet received his signs as 
above, get him to write for 
them at once. They will 
be shipped free and with 


_. oall shipping.charges prepaid. 
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Getting Home -When Something Breaks 


ba 











e EB your head” is what a man 
told his son who wanted to know 
how to do some bit of work; and 

that is what several car drivers did who 

had accidents to the ignition circuits of 
their cars while on the road. 

One man had on his car the form of con- 
nection shown at A.. When one of the 
branches of the connection broke off at 
B, he made temporary repairs as shown 
at C, using a large safety pin furnished by 
one of the lady passengers. 

Another machine, which had screwed- 

ark-plug connections, lost a nut. When 
the driver investigated the cause of mis- 
firing in one — he found the nut 
gone from D and the wire lying loose 
against the plug-post. °° He removed the 

‘brass conneetor and, as there was plenty 
of wire, wound the ignition lead several 
times around post D, following the threads 
thereof; then he twisted the wire around 
itself, as shown at E, and pulled it tight 
with the pliers. The driver said he had no 
trouble with the repairs and finished the 
sip he was en, traveling nearly 300 miles 

ore he stopped to get permanent repairs 


One autoist of my acquaintance always 
makes it a point to carry in his machine a 
number of connectors like that shown at, 
H. Thisis nothing but a bit of round brass 
with a hole bored endwise through it to 
receive twe or more wires, and a stout 
machime-serew tapped in to bear upon 
and clamp tightly together any wires 
which have been placed through the hole. 

One time I saw this man bring his car 
home with a nut lost from the spark-plug 
post, same as at D. He twisted a sort 


piece of wire, F, around the threads of 
the post, slipped the ignition wire, G, and 
both ends of wire F into the connector H. 
Then he screwed the set-screw in. The 
repairs lasted until he got home. The 
point to be looked after most when making 
a repair of this character is to pull the ends 
of wire F as tight as possible, holding 
them both with the pliers on the G-side 
of the connector. Then work and twist 
the connector over the wires as far as 
possible so there will be no slack or loose- 
ness in wire F. 

Another very ingenious repair which 
once brought a car home is shown in the 
last two sketches. The original post con- 
nection was by means of a drilled brass 
clip, J, which was slipped over the spark- 
plug post and fastened by means of the 
usual nuts. One of these clips broke, as 
shown by the dotted line I. 

One of the lady passengers contributed 
a wire hairpin. With this, a piece of twine 
and a bit of wood from a twig, the driver 
made repairs which proved good. for 
several hundred miles. The coating of 
the hairpin was scoured off by rubbing 
with road dust, and the pin was twisted 
around the spark-plug post, as shown at 
K. -The check nuts—not shown—were 
screwed down on top of the hairpin. 

A bit of dry twig from a dead bush by 
the roadside was cut off and split. The 
piece was about two inches long and three- 
eighths in diameter. The two halves of 
the twig were placed as clamps upon the 
broken clip and the ends of wire hairpin. 
The ends of the twig were pinched to- 
gether and tied as shown at M and N. 
Then, homeward bound, J. F.H. 
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The Remedy for Present Ills 
By JOHN D. MILLER 


’ The high eost of living is a part of the 
price we are paying for winning the war, 
and if amy ane group, by demanding unduly 

igh wages, seeks to be relieved from bear- 
ing its part of this burden, it thereby joins 
the ranks oo gery and slackers, and if 
successful, will add proportionately to the 
burder of all others. 

If all whe labor would go no further than 
to insist that their wages should be on the 
same relative level as the wages of all 
others, and should strive to increase the 
daily production, a few months would 
bring a material measure of relief. . 
‘This mevement to be successful, how- 

ever, must be as varied and as wide as are 
the industries of the nation. No one class 
can travel this road alone, and any class 
that attempts to do so incur burdens 


greater than it can bear. But if all will 
join in a common effort to increase the 
daily greene and if prodigality can be 
stayed, conditions will right themselves 
within a comparatively short time. In 
other words, the remedy for present ills 
may be stated in three words: ‘‘Work and 
save.” 

Farmers’ wages are determined by the 
prices of their products; and the prices of 
farm products are at present on a rela- 
tively lower level than are wages in other 
industries. This results in farmers bearing 
more than their proportionate part of the 
common burdens, These depressed prices 
mean decreased production and a de- 
clining agriculture. Unless this basic in- 
dustry can prosper, no other can long pros- 
or If any industry can be defined as 

asic it is the one that is self-sustaining 


and self-perpetuating; one that was in the 
eginning with the birth of civilization and 
without which civilization must perish. 








Yo} oh ah) alee 


We send you on approval 


Two Remarkable Men’s 

7 2 
Shoe Bargains at — 
$5.50 Long-wear Work Dress Sho, 

Below: See oh 
Style 108 (below). Easy on ° ng 
the feet—because made black shoe. Tr 
over the famous Munson 
Comfort Last. Extra sol 
heavy, oil-filled, oak 
leather sole, and extra § 
heavy grain insole. Will j 
out-wear a couple pairs of 
ordinary shoes under hard- 
est outdoor usage, because 
of superior workmanship, 
doubly-heavy stitching and 
special grained brown 
chrome teather used. 
This leather is made proof 
against acids in milk, 
manure, soil, gasoline, 
etc., by a special tanning #77 
process, which leaves & 
leather extra pliable and 
doubly durable. Has dirt 
excluding tongue, and 
staunch box tip. Stands 
hardest use and wetting. 


Simply write 

us your size, 

tell us which 

shoe you want. 
on delivery 


convinced that these shoes will 


cut ay shee ie wey Sa 
we wil send your money back. You risk not 
similar shoe ins for women and 
catalog of Shoe at Factory 


UNITED STORES CO., Bex 220, 


Save Half 
Shoe Go 





eragek 


These wonderful new sheet steel Bole 75) 
and Heel Plates make your shoes last twas 
long. You put them on yourself in fy P 
Daly s hammer needed. Weight 0 2 ooDes 
flexible, springy. Cost less than Jesthehms) § 
Bend in rs to fit shoe. ‘ 
Keeps soles dry and in shape. 
Non-skid corrugations prevent 


slipping. Men’s or Women’s ee 
end Boy's size—complete set. at 
Fe. ana) da, Heel Fagg eo 
per air15c. or 2pair 2c. Money a 
if notsatisfied. Send now, 

Dealers - Agents Ne 

Cobblers 1 

write as for quantity prices, i 
Increase your profits. -* 
SHOE SHIELD CO., Inc., Dept. = 
s 4 2 

Baby Chicks—Duc 

Order now for February and March delivery. - 

Leading 


able. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Long Island Hateheries, Rockville © : 


Satisfaction or ae 
Recleaned hmong Bey pone 
Timothy, $7.85, | 
$8.75. Bie saving on VAR 
Garden Seeds. aa ot 
Martz Seed Co. rune 


Eggs and Chix {2,42 

free, ©. M. Longeneeker, Lox %, Elles 
ICE FLEMISH GIANT RABBI 
WILLIS BRADLEY, 1116—12th § t 
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The Safety Valve 


. The opinions below are the opinions of Our Folks—The Farm 
“ Journal expressly disclaims all responsibility therefor 


to express "my opinion of the 
jberty Calendar shown on page 66 
the November Farm Journal. I 
regret that the liberty has been 
nto change the week around and make 
jay the tail and not the head, thus 
soning our Lord who made us free 
"ad gave us liberty. Matthew, Mark, 
Geke and John, all say He rose from the 
Gand on the first day of the week. This 
' ywecommonly call Sunday. The world 
too prone to forget Christ and I hope 
istian people will not allow the Liberty 
to stand as now printed. 
Ohio. D. M. Evans. 
—_—_—_— 
Starvation in the City 


an ex-farmer, not having followed 

mess of farming for some years. 
hunted new and varied scenes in 

and am living in Chicago. I can 

ay that The Farm Journal is a“‘peach” in 
itsnew covers. Happening to be a photo- 
wer now, I know whereof I speak 

I brag about the covers of “our” 


looks as if we fellows would have to 
m tothe farm, because of the way the 
charge us for fruits and vege- 
ean see all you farm fellows with 
‘well-filled stomachs that you can 
get close enough to the table to eat, 
and my kind can hardly get enough 

at t prices to fill a table. a“ 
low, I have a small farm down in 
Wabash county, this state. I will have to 
wksome of you up-to-date farmers what 
to do to get the most out of fifty-three 
gres of good, “brick mud.” ‘This is the 
best name I can give it. .My tenant is a 
man but the land does not stand up 
#itshould. The modern ideas of ditch- 
ig are not carried out in this semi-south- 


em ty. 
~The editor of our small-town newspapers 
illows a fellow to ‘“‘say a few words’ when 
hesends in his renewal, but I don’t know 
how a farm paper editor takes this matter 
wlwillclose. John H. Houser, Illinois. 
J Mig 

Too Many Parasites 


Thank you for giving, in your October 
tumber, a fair, honest statement of what 
fonpartisan League of North Dakota 
is for. It has been most bitterly 
sttacked by the big dailies and most of 
rom a le The exploiters realize 
that the Nonpartisan League is putting 
Operation the idea that eventuall 
will secure for the farmers a square de 
and for every cay ege a greater share 0: 
tie value of what he creates. The go-be- 
‘Weens take too big a toll for the service 
eyrender. The producer and consumer 
have genuine grievances. 
utmost efforts have been made and 
will continue ne made to discredit the 
; Pee e, for it has given bi 
to @ idea that will free farmers from the 
ae gno have taken the profit from 


‘Same interests that are doing all 

“S8Y can to disrupt this movement are mak- 

‘Me every effort to break up the organiza- 

bor. These big interests thrive 

ten at the expense of the producers. 

enot satisfied with “A Good Living 

WW. They take a luxurious living 

all the traffic will bear. Of course the 

§ that manage an enterprise are en- 

© ample remuneration, and capital 

4 wit return; when they take more than 

pwey are robbing the producer, whose 

-and industry created the wealth, be 
Sty OF potatoes. 

da is being constantly put 

fe a misunderstanding ery 


igh Setubal ‘ 


4 4 


rw) 





hostility between the farmer and the in- 
dustrial worker. The industrial worker is 
pictured to farmers as a “red,”’ an anarch- 
ist, a lazy, shiftless loafer. The worker is 
told that farmers are narrow-minded moss- 
backs, profiteers, forestallers, responsible 
for the high cost of living. The crafty 
group of exploiters plays these two classes 
of producers against each other; and by this 
en autocratic trick divides and conquers 
oth. 

I believe that farmers and mine and 
mill workers have a great deal in common. 
The producer of food is consumer of prod- 
ucts of the factory. The mill worker is 
consumer of the products of the farm. 
Their interests are in a great measure iden- 
tical. It is for their mutual advantage that 
they realize this. They carry too many 
parasites on their backs, but by united 
action they can better their condition. 

He who can bring about a union of the 
farmer and the industrial workers will do 
mankind a great service. 

G. C. Howland. 


This Man Wants Help 


I want all citizens of the United States to 
help persuade Congress to enact a law 
compelling every bank to loan on real 
estate at the statute rate of interest; and 
also to loan on good commercial paper and 


notes of individuals, with endorsers, 
principals and endorsers to be financially 
good for the amount of such’lean. 
The consolidation of the gmall banks 
into savings banks and trust companies 
has taken from the small capitalist, busi- 
ness man and farmer his reasonable right 
to borrow with righteous convenience. 
Ohio. ¥ Lowrie. 


Still Young at Fifty-Two 


The article on page 43 ef the November 
Farm Journal, “Keeping Boys on the 
Farm,” ought not to be published in 
a farm paper;-it will drive boys off the 
farm. 

I am one that did just what B. H. White 
said. My father was killed when I was 
four years old. I worked for mother until 
twenty-one, married a poor man’s daughter, 
rented a farm on halves for five years, then 
bought eighty acres. Bix years later, I 
bought 160 acres more; this month 
seventy-nine acres more. I have it all 
paid for and some left over, and I sent our 
two boys through high sehool. We built 
a new home, have gas lights and furnace, 
power washer and auto. I am fifty-two 
years old and still a young man, so I think 
the Michigan man is badly off if he says 
“not on your tin-type.” It can be donel 

io. M.L. T. 















































cA Name that 
PIANOS anp P 


There are many things that have helped J 
First, is our poy to pro- 
high-grade instruments. Second, 


standard the country over. 
duce onl 


What Song is this 


H OW often do you hear melodies that are familiar, and 


\\\\\\ > —eemascne | m 9 i | 
wl} be 
—_ Hy F ii 


yet you do not know what they are! Our book,‘‘Songs 
of Long Ago’’, contains the complete words and music 
of 26 of the most popular old time songs and ballads. We will 
send you this 32-page song book free. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon below and mail it to us. 


aldwin 


Real Worth in - 
R PIANOS 


make Baldwin-built Pianos the 


is our two 


completely equipped factory groups and experi- 


enced 


salers 


but human.” 


The Baldwin Piano Co. 





Francisco 


Denver 


organizations of piano builders in Cincinnati 
and Chicago. Third, is the tremendous: demand for 
our instruments which enables us to buy the choic- 
est’ materials at the lowest prices. Fourth, is our 
selling method which eliminates jobbers’ and whole- 
profits. The Baldwin line includes the Baldwin, 
Ellington, Hamilton and Howard Pianes—and - 
the Manualo, ‘‘the player-piano that is all Pog 
Send for Book to Dept. B-5, 


7 B-5. 

3 -°Send me your ‘free 

song book “Songs of 
,-7" Long Ago.” 

ees 


Cine Frances, Indianapolis © 29% Street Or R. Fe Denseorocornmnecenmeeyneenanzety 
Oar i OW ssid ie cssdinscincnqosetanetdonstnsehelindll Ssioahed 


Would you like to have a piano or player-piano Psecenmnint * 
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“12 States Win Prizes 
in $10,500 Crop Contest 





Story of How Cash and Gold Medals Will. Be 
Awarded Appears in March—Pictures of 
Prize- Winning Fields—How Big Crops Were 


Grown—Photographs of Prize- Winners 


The biggest crop-growing contest 
America ever saw is now history. 
The names of the winners will be 
told for the first time in The 
Farm Journal for March. There 
will be pictures of the prize-win- 
ning fields. There will be pictures 
of the prize-winners. There will 
be details of how the big crops 
were grown and harvested. N. 
such large crops were ever be- 
fore grown on such a large scale in 
such a big contest. Five-acre 
lots were the smallest that could 
entered. Every farm in Amer- 
ica can profit by the methods of 
at least one winner. You can get 
the full details only in March 
Farm Journal. - 3 


The Three I’s of Farming 
The big March issue is chockful 


of Information, Ideas. and In- 
spiration—the three I’s of farm- 
ing. “Prune the orchard and 
raise the profits,” says David 
Gray, whose 400 trees are worth 
$10,000. There are half a dozen 
other valuable articles in the 
nursery department. 


“Hog Cholera Made To Quit”— 
tells how to save pigs. Vacci- 
nation and sanitation are diseus- 


sed. The other stock pages are 
equally helpful. 


“Drudging the Children Off the 
Farm”—or how an inconvenient, 
uncomfortable home forced the 


youngsters off to the city, leaving. 


the old folks with the farm and 
all its work. This experience is 
matched by one telling how a 
farmer kept his boys at home. 
Read both and be ready to help 
your neighbors. 


“Barn Fixtures Bring in Dollars” 

—proper equipment saves work, 
money and time. Stock thrives. 
Profits grow. Read how in March 
Farm Journal, and get more cash 


in your own pocket. 


From $0 a Year to $2,000 
“The Worthless Orchard That 


Yielded $2,000” —here is a spray- 
ing article that can easily be 
worth a dollar a word to the 
farmer who is willing to tackle a 
run-down orchard and make 
money on it. 


The March poultry pages yield 
more secrets—all about grains 
this time, Other items in March 
are equally profit-yielding. 


“Alfalfa, King of Forage” tells 
how to grow more crops per year 
—and more dollars per crop. It 
is just one of the six general farm- 
ing articles in March Farm 
Journal. 


Other Good Features 


There isn’t room here to tell half 
as much as we would like about 
March—we'll just say we’re proud 
of it, and then give these other 
titles by way of showing you 
what to expect: 


“Make Fence Posts Last Longer” 
“Buying a Second-Hand Car With- 
out Being Cheated” 
“Laying Out the Farm Shop” 
“City Prices at the Mail Box” 
“Pulling Pastors Out of Ruts” 
“The Maple-Sugar Joy” 
*A Rag-Doll Corn Germinator”’ 
“Peanuts, the New Farm Crop” 
“The Covered Drain—It’s Here” 
“Nitrate Increases Peach Yields” 
“Forty Million Miles of Twine” 
“Give Bob-White a Chance” 
“Dolling Up the School Grounds” 


So, you see, March is a splendid 
number. Watch for it. Enjoy it 
just as you will February—and 
make and Save money, too, by 
following its advice. All the 
usual departments, features, 
stories, pictures, everything that 
goes to make The Farm Journal 
the most widely-read farm paper 
in the world. 


If your own subscription is paid ahead as it should be, give a 
ang the help of this February issue you are reading. Collect a 
from him and keep thirty cents as commission. Send us the 
name and address, and seventy cents, and your neighbor will receive 
The Farm Journal four full years. You will get the 1920 Poor Richard 
Almanac, as additional evidence of our appreciation. Do it today! 


ashington Square 


The Farm Journal “Fit 





A Believer in 


| [ap esd down among the 
Egypt, we have a nup 
gressive farmers who realize # 
ground limestone rock in the 
red clover on acid soils. In 
county, is Adolph Spitznass, 
Spitznass sleeps, he dreams 
stone—great heaps of limestone, | 
his waking hours he is either » 
more limestone, talking about lig 
or reaping the benefits of preyis 
plications. Until he began usi 

red clover seedings had fai 

and almost completely; but now 
no difficulty at all in maintaini 
even stand, wherever pr 

with limestone has been given, — 
plication of four tons an aere 
the difference between complete 
and heavy crops of red clover hg 
seed. Now that Mr. Spitznass ‘ 
ten practically over his entire § 
applications of limestone, he i 
ready for extensive use of raw 
phate, He has —a tried 
material V. E. Hart, fi 


Applying Facts to the Fam 
[Continued from page 26] ~ i 


ought to lose entirely our.sense dp 

portion in farming. : 
We are not buying enough p 

not nearly enough. We are 

crops that take from the soil from se 

five to 125 pounds of ph 

every four years, and putting 

part of what we have taken froma ia 

store. The 600 pounds of sixteen 

phosphate used in the Pennsy 

periments is none too much for use 

which is receiving no manure or strat 
We are miles out of our 

potash, also. Acid phosphate is | 

starter of the big engine, and it’s 8 migl 

good part of the engine itself, but 

do all the work. It must have 

it the proportion of potash required by 

plants, whether that potash is im 

in fertilizer, or unlocked from the! 

reserves. Keep the acid phon 

to high-water mark in a 


spend the wasted nitrogen cored 
potash to go with the phosp - 
watch things happen. 


American Potash for American Farms 
There has been a good deal a on 


about the American po anh 
the Searles lake product. It seems 
the borax contained” in the potas, 
bad effect on heap ys crops. 
as to preparation of thi 
made to do away with pork 
The writer is of the firm convielion’ 
the United States should own and 
all our potash land for the benefit @ 
culture. Unfortunately, private 
have gotten control of much of it @ 
other hand, the Germans were more 
right than’ we thought when they 
lently boasted that they would 
trade with them after the war, = 
their control of potash and their 
ruin our agriculture. It is mite 
think that this boast may again BD 
Even though our present, 
potash is in private hands, it is far 
that it be developed here, where 
hope some day to control it and top 
exploitation of iculture 
than to-be dependent for our 
any foreign nation, whether Our 
toward it are friendly or 0 
It has already been intimated Dy 
correspondents and in some. 
tis purpace of boosting pam 
purpese 
simply piffle. The man who ee 
what these pee 





blic Market Plans 
J T. BARTLETT, Colorado 


one city a group of farmers built 
hooth in ‘ a location 
Jamanin charge. After paying 
Baer profited handsomely rom the 
s-eelling plan. The competition thus 
snot between farmers, but between a 
ere’ store and a general store. 
© another city, farmers carried on & 
Senttul wholesale market. They sold 
to consumers, but in wholesale 
ies. Everybody profited, yet the 
sent in selling was much reduced. 
One public market found it paid to have 
sts for sale. Many chance customers 
i had no basket were caught through 
measure. 
rience demonstrates the usefulness 
the public market idea, even for rela- 
y small places. Two crucial matters 
ver are market days and the price 
de One market day a week, Friday or 
gday being selected, is enough for the 
“Mage town or small city, and it is generally 
poor business to attempt to hold market 


feo 
‘The Community Market 


[Continued from page 7] 


» “may choose and purchase from a variety of 
tf fen fruits and vegetables picked on the 
| firm that very morning; and at the same 
time she may save a very large proportion 
the expenses incurred by the retailer, 
as credit, hauling service, telephone 
rent, a part of the wholesaler’s prof- 

ete. 
| The advantage of purchasing in large 
| quantities is noticeable, especially at the 
‘tose of the day when a farmer wishes to 
 wilout. In a time of surplus production, 
“iemer is willing to give a purchaser a 


|= to buy at the naturally lowered 


prices, whereas in the retail trade the con- 
 gmer seldom, if ever, receives any bene- 

‘tfrom an oversupplied market. 

Instances this are very frequent. 

'Storekeepers, for example, will charge five 
_ tents a pound for carrots which at whole- 
sale sell for $1.50 a bushel, and will con- 
tite to charge the same price when the 
| Wholesale quotation, due to an oversupply, 
| Bbut sixty cents. 


Helps Farmers, Too 


Farmers also should welcome these mar- 
‘kets. direct community market sys- 
just as an added channel of distri- 
means increased returns and less 

ce upon the whims of retail trade 

the fickleness of the wholesale trade. 

Mh careful grading, knowledge of which 

be best learned by direct contact with 

“Me public, farmers can realize more than 
“ wise from their produce, particularly 
" Miienit comes to disposing of inferior goods. 
» *ere is a class of people who from 
‘Wemity or choice are glad to purchase 
ie second quality pa. if the price is 
ae dingly low. The retailers can 
afford to handlé this class of trade. 
tance with the buying part of the 

and the orders for future delivery, 
during the day’s business, mean 
‘Mitch to farmers in determining the size 
it type of next season’s crops. The 
of a fopatation with the local 

Wives and the sharing of the middle- 

8 profits is enough in itself to make 
tee believe in the community market. 
This hoped that readers of The Farm 
Journal, either consumers complaining of 
ugh cost of foodstuffs or farmers com- 

ming of the small returns for their la- 
‘and the uncertainty of the present 
scung situation, will consider a 
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Just remember this— 


The next time you see a house as ramshackled 
and uninhabitable as the one above, just remember 
this. Its downfall started at the surface. An un- 
painted surface opened the door to rust and decay. 
Saving the surface would have saved all! 


You insure your house against fire. Insure it against that 
more insidious enemy—decay. Give it a protecting coat of 
Acme Quality House Paint. 


Painting is not an expense, it’s an economy. It imsures 
against needless repair bills. It imparts to your house the 
beauty and well-kept appearance that has real dollar and 
cents value, 


CME QUALITY 


‘PAINTS c@ FINISHES 


It’s not only the outside of your house that suffers from 
lack of surface protection. The inside and the furnishings 
suffer as well. Keep your woodwork and furniture protected 
with Acme Quality Varnishes and Finishes. Your furniture 
is just as good as it looks. Keep it looking good. Take it in 
time—when that scar or scratch is only “skin deep.” Save 
the surface and you save all. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. G - Detroit, Mich, 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis Lincoln Pittsburgh 


Portland 
Cincinnati Toledo Nashvil St. Louis Forth Worth Salt Lake City 
Topeka Birmingham Dallas Los Angeles 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf” 


For the many “‘touching-up”’ jobs about 
the house, keep always on hand at least a 


can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a var- 
nish for floors, woodwork and furniture) 
Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bed- | 
steads, furniture, woodwork and similat 
surfaces, and a quart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right color. 


mgety Organized community market as 
bs of relief, a, way out, so to speak, 


‘Mill be willing to give it their p 
yoyal support. In many rank Seg 
unity market is the producers’ big 
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Never Is Short of Help 


WAS sitting on the porch of a country 
house ene —— last summer, when an 


automebile stop at the gate and a 
farmer friend came in. Voices were heard 
in the machine at the gate and he was in- 
vited to bring his friends in. 

“Ohi no,” he said. “They are a couple 
of the hands who wanted to go to the 
movies. We have a busy week ahead of us, 
so I breught them along. I will wait 
about town and drive them back tonight.” 

I th t he surely was a most con- 
siderate farmer, and spoke of it afterward 
to ny host. 

“Yes,” my host returned. “That is 
why he is never short-handed in the busy 
season. He drives into town with the men 
or women, and even comes after them in 
the morning if he possibly can. In no 
other way could he so well keep his help» 
Sometimes the hands have families in 
town; sometimes they only come in to 

their money; but to make sure that 

will be on hand in the morning this 

farmer either waits for them or goes or 

sends after them. It is twelve miles from 
town to his farm. 

“He also claims that after an evening in 
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town or at their homes, the ple do 
better work, being more cheerful and con- 
tent to stay as long as he needs them.” 
Surely this is proof that consideration 
on the part of employers goes a long way 
in solving the help question. J. McIntyre. 


Blasting Imbedded Boulders 


By FRANK A. HUNTINGTON 


First, use a slender, sharp-pointed steel 
probe with which to locate the edges of 
the stone and determine its size. 

If the stone is not more than two or 
three feet in diameter, put down a slanti 
bore hole under the stone with a one an 
one-half or one and three-fourths-inch 
bar and sledge. -Load one or two car- 
tridges of dynamite in the hole, being care- 
ful to tamp the charge in well. It is im- 
portant to get the charge up against the 
underside of the stone if possible. 

If considerable dirt is between the 
charge and the stone, the blast will prob- 
ably turn the stone out on the surface but 
will not break it. However, after it is 
out, it is usually a very simple matter to 
break it with a mudcap charge. 

If the stone is large, say from four to ten 
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Worn Piston Rings 


| and money 


You can’t afford to have them in your engines. 


McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof Piston Rings increase 
Not in any mysterious way—but 
because their equal action all around the cylinder 
wall prevents fuel from escaping. This insures 
full compression and consequent power. 
design is exclusive—can be had in no other ring. 


These rings have increased power, saved fuel and 
decreased carbon for more than nine years. They are made 
in every size and over-size to fit every make and model of 
motor, tractor, truck or passenger car. Your dealer has them 
or can get you proper sizes promptly from his 


Write for Free Booklet=======> 
We will gladly send, without charge, our bookler, “{To 


designed piston rings waste power and 
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feet in diameter, itis advisable 
down alongside of it; then from j 
hole, dig a tunnel ing to a m 

the center underneath the stone, 
the charge of dynamite in the eng. 
tunnel. The size of the charge wills 
upon the thickness of the stone, 7 
fiat stone twelve or eighteen inches # 

one or two cartridges will De § 
ficient to break it. If it is four or 

thick, however, it is sometimes necaaaa 





































to use as much as fifteen or twenty pa ly 
of dynamite. Only experience in est suffered | 
ing charges will serve as a guide in am his well. 
connection. - — 
After the charge has been oi end 
important to fill the tunnel solidly4 the order 
moist earth so that the charge wih exert contempt 
itself against the stone rather than bes! Getting T 
out through the tunnel. i prother £ 
Charges of this kind can be fired wi) father, tl 
cap and fuse unless the size and shape @? of the st: 
the stone makes it advisable to use twog jand and 
more charges placed at different years, Cal 
under/the rock. In that case, it is and clain 
sary to use electric detonators which ae North 
connected up together by means of the The ge 
cap wires or connecting wire and fired wih twenty 
a blasting machine, gives titl 
. r held, ho 
as: 
. pi og r 
Machinery Speeds Up Fire - and siste 
‘ Bee the land. 
Wood Cutting 4 sion, 
Machinery is valuable in cutting fie | 9p tl 
wood and especially valuable nom period of 
when in many localities there is need te to Tun ag 
save all the coal possible. Machinery yee 
speeds up wood-cutting, and means men aboiirg 


wood and therefore more coal saved. 
A buzz-saw or a drag-saw will cut seven © holding, | 
times as much wood in a day as can be 








cut by hand and will do it much moe = 
easily. Wood-sawing machines are com — mascts 
paratively inexpensive, and when well” by ri. 
cared for will last a long time. On farms paged 
which already have gasoline engines a ‘thout 
other sources of power, little extra Ps. ° i 
is necessary. Most of the outfits may te the : 
operated by a small number of men. he part 
pairs and upkeep usually are moderate, - 
The cost of cutting a cord of wood witli : So 
a buzz-saw is approximately twenty centé, I 
All small trees and cord-wood can be eit 
readily with a buzz-saw and a circular sam, HE 
= logs ag by or — inches in. aap 
iameter can best be cut with a drag-sam~ as for « 
although the latter will not cut so rapidly. adapted 
A sawing outfit may be owned coopera Like co 
tively, or may be used for custom work. tion to 
o thoroug 
ie ‘e for cor 
Automobile Accidents me 
[Continued from page 18] ; two w 
roperty of others up to a certain sunk” time fo 
Fig 3, page 18, shows a case wheres G ~ le 
owner was ruined financially by @ ie gl 
skidding intoa hydrant w broke apd RO? e 
flooded a large store, doing $100,000 worth yw 
of damage. This case is un but Bos pear 
accidents that cost money occur u 
Your car may bump into a buggy, orm goa | 
another car. A series of these minor ae” TO 





cidents soon causes a depletion of the bank- ; 
aecount. Re 














Prevention of accidents comes only by me 
using caution in driving and ome : Lech 
attention to various mechai thick, 
about your car, but the most rong 
driver who is driving a car that is mecha on 
ically perfect can not guard stu You 
recklessness and carelessness of the ounét at 
fellow. Fig. 4, page 18, is an iiusim™® eit: 
The driver of the sport car, being @ r vege 
wrong, stripped off his ni pl + ge 
- away, leaving the other car Se=m vol 

For this reason, if for no other, i wg 


visable to carry the various forms of 
mobile insurance. ‘The cost 18 
~nthe the papery ta cal 

urden you are : a 
saved money. Your accident 
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king Oil and Other Law Questions 


‘Leaking into Well from Neighbor’s 
: Coal-oil stored in a merchant’s 
has been leaking out and into a 
on a neighbor’s property about eight 
the cellar. Has the neighbor any 

redress? Old Subscriber, Pennsylvania. 
He most certainly has. He is entitled to 
the merchant for damages and recover 
damages as he can prove that he has 
suffered by reason of the contamination of 
his well. Furthermore, he is entitled to an 
injunction against the merchant restraining 
him from permitting the oil to leak into the 
well herealter; and the merchant must obey 
the order under pain of being imprisoned for 

contempt of court. 

Getting Title to Land by Possession: Where 
prother and sister inherit land from their 
father, the sister marries and moves out 
of the state, and the brother lives on the 
land and pays the taxes for twenty-five 
ean the sister afterward come back 


and claim half the land? 

North Caralina. A Subscriber. 

The general rule in North Carolina is that 
twenty years’ adverse possession of land 
gives title to it. Such possession must be 
held, however, continuously for e full 
— of twenty years under a claim title. 

inder the circumstances stated, the brother 
and sister were co-tenants or joint owners of 
the land. Each was entitled to the posses- 
sion. The brother’s possession, thereforey 
would be attributable to his own right, as 
one of the co-tenants, and the twenty-year 
period of adverse possession would not begin 
to run against his sister until he had by some 
positive act excluded her from all enjoyment 
of or control over the property. His pay- 
ment of taxes would be admissible in evidence 
upon the question as to the character of his 
holding, but would not be conclusive in itself. 


Restraint on Alienation of Land: Two 
teighbors enter into a written agreement 
by which they each covenant and agree 
“not to sell, convey, or otherwise dispose 
of’ the lands severally owned by them 
without first obtaining the written consent 
of the other. Upon the death of one of 
the parties disposing of his part of the land 


by will, is the will valid without the con- 
sent of the other party? 
ndiana. A Subscriber. 

While in some cases the courts have sus- 
tained the validity of restraints for a limited 
time imposed upon the right of the owner of 
real estate in fee simple to sell: and convey 
it, yet such restraints upon alienation are 
not favored, and, in my judgment, the re- 
straint imposed upon the owners of the lands 
in the case stated is wholly void, and the will 
of the deceased owner is therefore valid with- 
out the consent of the other owner. The rule 
against restraints on alienation is based 
on the idea that it is a bad thing for society 
at large for the owners of property not to 
have power to dispose of it at will. 


Sale of Merchantable Timber; Right to 
Laps and To Cut Small Trees: A sold all 
the merchantable timber on a tract of land 
to B, who was to have seven years to cut 
it off. B began cutting, taking off only 
timber of merchantable size, and leavin 

the laps for A, but after a while, B die 


and his rights in the timber were trans- - 


ferred to C, who also died, and his rights 
passed to D. Now D is cutting the timber 
and claims the right to cut small stuff and 
also to carry away the laps. What are 
the rights of the parties? 

Maryland. Subscriber. 


D's rights are governed entirely by the 
contract between A and B. In the absence of 
@ provision in the contract as to the laps and 
as to the exact size of timber B should cut, 
the contract in these respects must be gov- 
erned by the custom of the community and 
by the practical construction placed upon it 
by the original parties. If B conceded that 
he did not have the right to cut small stuff 
and that the laps belonged to A, this would 
be very strong evidence in favor of attaching 
this construction to the contract in favor of 
A as against B and the subsequent assignees 
of his rights under the contract. 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “‘ Law 
Department,”’ this office. 


Some Pointers on Growing Broom-Corn 


{ube soil and cultivation required for 
broom-corn are practically the same 
a8 for corn.‘ Broom-corn is not speciall 
adapted to poor land, as is often supposed. 
Like corn, it yields somewhat in propor- 
tion to fertility. The soil should be as 
roughly prepared for broom-corn as 
for corn, and planting should begin only 
the ground has become warm and 
danger of late frost is past. About 
two weeks after corn®planting is the best 
time for planting broom-corn. 

Planting is done best with the ordinary 
com-planter, using a set of plates suitable 
for grain sorghum. The rews are usually 
tin three and one-half feet apart for 
standard varieties and three feet apart for 

varieties. Usually the plants are 

teed from three to six inches apart in 
vat ~~ this re gp — or two 

of seed per acre, depending upon 
thefertlity of the soil. The Siiee the soil, 
heavier is the seeding. Thin stands 
on rich soils tend to produce long, coarse 
thick’ on poor soils, if the stand is too 
thick, the brush is short or entirely lack- 
mo To get the right stand for any given 

Pondition is, therefore, very important. 

Hoe broom-corn grows slowly at first 
wart must be well cultivated from the 
the ¢ otherwise weeds and grass will take 
the cop. The spike-toothed harrow and 

Weeder are used extensively at this 
oat, Afterward, the ordin corn- 
vator with small shovels can be used. 
ation should be frequent and rather 

ow until the crop is too large for the 


‘Me of & cultivator, at which sta, i 
; ge culti- 
owe usually ends. The crop normally 


res in about ninety days. 
ure the best quality of brush, 


harvesting should be done about the close 
of the blooming stage. Later harvesting 
allows the brush to become brittle and 
stiff. Standard broom-corn is usually 
“tabled” before harvesting. .That is, the 
stalks are broken at the height of three or 
four feet and laid across the space be- 
tween the rows, so that the seed heads 
extend a foot or so beyond the next row 
and are thus in a position for cutting. The 
stalks are cut a few inches below the head 
and the heads are piled on the table thus 
formed. 

After harvesting, the seeds are threshed 
or scraped from the brush, usually by a 
special machine. A small crop may be 
scraped by hand. When the crop is grown 
for seed, the brush is not harvested until 
the seed is fully mature. Ripe brush, how- 
ever, is of very little use for making brooms. 

The market value of the brush is often 
determined by the curing process—the 
brighter the color of the cured brush, the 
higher is its market value. Care must be 
takes at all times to prevent discoloration 
from weathering. For this reason shed 
curing is much better than rick-curing. 
After curing is complete, the brush is made 
into bales weighing from 300 to 400 
pounds each. 

Dwarf broom-corn does not grow so tall 
as standard, its height usually ranging 
from four to six feet. It is known by 
various names, such as California Golden 
Dwarf, Dwarf Evergreen and Oklahoma 
Dwarf. It has a shorter, finer brush than 
standard, and is used for making whisk- 
brooms and brushes. Standard is a much 
taller, coarser plant, with a longer brush, 
which is used mainly for the larger, heavier 
brooms. W. C. E., Missouri. 
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Fall Out 


== “The Old StoveMaster*- 
weet I’m right at it again, Friend, 


hammering down the oe 
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Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 














Most soaps and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali, which is very 
injurious, as it dries the scalp and makes 
the hair brittle. 

The best thing to use is Mulsified ¢o- 
coanut oil shampoo, for this is en, 
entirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and 
beats anything else all to pieces. You 
ean get this at any drug store, and @ 
few ounces will last the whole family 
for months. 

Simply moisten the hair with water 
and rub it in, about a teaspoonful is all 
that is required. It makes an abundance 
of rieh, creamy lather, cleanses or 
oughly, and rinses out easily. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and is “ 
fresh looking, bright, fluffy, wavy, 
easy to handle. sides, it loosens 
takes out every particle of dust, dirt 
and dandruff. 


g Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 
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A Rival for Pretzels 


ROM Lititz, Pa., famous for its pret- 
zels, comes this good letter from one of 
Our Folks: 

When I moved on my twenty-two-acre 
farm-in the spring of 1918 there was an 
apple orchard of twenty trees on it. The 
trees were fast dying out. The ground had 
never been plowed. I plowed and culti- 
vated it up to May 27, then seeded buck- 
wheat. I let the chickens harvest the seed 
when ripe. 

I did not spray in 1918, but started in 
1919. The result of this kind of treatment 
was evident the first year. In 1918 I had 
only cider apples and not many of them; 
last year I sold apples for good prices. S. 


Blow Up Your Stumps 


[Continued from page 36] 


order to get good results, it is necessary 
to place the charge slightly beyond the 
center of the stump, as shown in Fig. 4. 

After the hole has been completed and 
isin the proper place, the amount of powder 
decided upon is poured in. If a nitro- 
glycerine powder is being used, it is com- 
pacted by means of a wooden tamping 
stick; but a chlorate powder is never 
tamped. The primer is placed on the 
charge. It consists of a blasting cap 
crimped upon the proper length of fuse and 
imbedded in a small piece of a stick of 
oowder when using nitroglycerin powder; 
Put only the cap and fuse are used when 
other powders are used. 

The caps used to detonate the powder 
are very sensitive, and should be handled 
with care. While they are innocent look- 
ing, they are very ote ages and should be 
kept out of the hands of children and 
po all who do not know what they are 
handling. 

After the primer is placed on the charge, 
fine soil is sifted upon it to a depth of three 
or four inches, and packed lightly, after 
which the earth can be shoveled in and 
packed solidly by means of the wooden- 
tamping stick. The tamping should con- 
tinue until the surface of the ground is 
reached. When the tamping has been com- 
pleted, the charge may be fired. If the 
ground is wet or cold the blast should be 
fired soon after loading. If neither of 
these conditions is found it can be left until 
convenient. The fuse is usually lighted 
by a match, but often some other form of 
lighter is used, as a red-hot iron, rod, or a 
short length of fuse. 

The objections that are offered against 
the use of explosives in land clearing are 
that they are dangerous, that the use of 
some kinds cause headache, and that they 
are too expensive. And in many sections 
it is true that the cost of explosives is 

rohibitive. The other objections have 

een almost entirel met and cooperative 
buying of car-load lots of explosive will re- 
duce the cost. 


Fig. 4. Proper placing of charge 
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Cooperative Farm Building 


A— counterpart of the old-fash- 
ioned barn raising with certain note~ 
worthy features added, in the form of 
assistance by state authorities, has" ap- 

peared in arshall county, Ia., where 
the farmers have had difficulty in securing 
carpenters to cooperate in erecting their 
structures under the direction of the county 
agent and the farm building experts of the 
agricultural extension department of Iowa 
State College. Poultry houses, because of 
their simplicity, are being tried first, and 
will be built in the beginning under ex- 
tension supervision, but after that the 
farmers are expected to duplicate the work 
on more pretentious building enterprises, 


Save on Your Plumber’s Bills 
[Continued from page 119] 


out the pipe. Another simple way is to 
place unslacked lime between folds of 
wet flannel and wind these around the 
pipe over the frozen spot. 

“Three-fourths of the plumber’s calls 
are for stoppages, and a little precaution 
will prevent most of the trouble. All 
members of the family should be careful 
not to allow lint and hair to fall into the 
basins. 

“Boiling soda-water poured through the 
i ge occasionally keeps the pipes free of 

logging substances. Once a month 
pour a-cup of kerosene down the sink in 
the evening; follow in the morning by 
three gallons of boiling water. This cuts 
all grease from the sides of the pipe and 
keeps it from clogging. Chloride of lime, 
used around sink, tubs and toilét, acts 
both as a disinfectant and a cleanser. To 
use it, place a small portion of the powder 
on the drain and slow ly pour boiling 
water over it.” 


A Close Call 


[Continued from page 118] 


probably looked as if he were in a big hurry.”’ 

“By Jiminy—the ‘mounty’!’’’ A cold sweat 
broke out all over Jim Trench. Squinting 
round through the oat-sheaves which he 
was getting out of the stack, he saw the tall, 
soldierly form of a member of Canada’s 
northwest mounted police and heard the 
whinny of his horse, as it sniffed the oats. 
Hiding his face as much as possible, he bur- 
rowed again into the stack to pull out some 
other likely-looking sheaves. 

“No, there’s been no one pass by here,” Ps 
answered, as he took up a staggering load of 
the sheaves which, held in his arms, afforded 
a good deal of concealment to his face. “I've 
just come from town with that wagon there, 
and I never saw any one in front of me,’’ he 
shouted back, as he staggered into the barn 
with his load. 

The officer was puzzled. He knew he was 
pretty hot on the fugitive’s trail and it was 
annoying that this farmer could give him no 
more definite information, but it was no use 
wasting further time with him, so he turned 
his horse and rode out of the yard. 

“‘Whew!. That was close,” gasped Jim, 
wiping his brow and peering cautiously round 
the stable-door, as he watched the ‘mounty’ 
safely over the rise of the hill. “If I had gone 
on and had not helped the woman, I'd ha’ 
been lost!” With that he doubled out of the 
yard in the opposite direction to that which 
the policeman had taken and was soon lost 
to sight amongst the hills and hollows of 
the snow-covered prairie. 

When Jack, restored somewhat to himself 
by warmth, food and rest, bethought him- 
self of the team and the stranger, and came 
out to. look for the man, nothing was to be 
seen of him 

“Tt’s awfully strange, dear,’? he said to 
Esther, ‘‘but he has vanished completely. 
Who did you say he was?” 

“T don’t know, dear, he never told me his 
name,” replied Esther. “Jack—er, don’t 
you—don’t you think,” she stammered, her 
cheeks a lovely, crimson confusion—"‘I 
mean, it's.so strange, his appearing so sud- 
denly like that, just when we him, 
and ing again without-a. trace or @ 
word. Jack, er—don't you think we exter 


tained an angel upaweses?” 
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Delivered FREE! 


How could we possibly show greater confi- 
dence in this remarkable overall than by send- 
ing you a pair without a cent of advance pay- - 
ment and allow you 10 days to give them « 
thorough try-out at ourrisk? Weare 
that after you have worn these overalls 
oo would not sell your bargain for Arges 

ides, if they +) Pg we Big cin to give you 


another pair ea thie name xr 


gain. Send no mone 
measure. Order by 


Serle os Seeap gman, 


“CHICAGO MAIL ORDER € Chics 


indiana Ave +2651) a 10 Bo 
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sweeten the stomach. 







WINTER storms often interfere with frequent trips to town. 
So the wisest thing to do is to lay in an extra supply of S-B 
"Cough Drops the next time you are in town, for they relieve 
coughing. Pure. No drugs, Just enough charcoal to 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 


FAMOUS S/NCE 1847 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to 
the wenderful results obtained from the 
“ACOUSTIOON,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a penny 
of expense and entirely at our risk, to 
accept the 


FAMOUS ACOUSTICON 
For 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit— No Expense 
Sinee the perfecting of our new “Acous- 
ticon”’ it isemaller, better and just as strong 
as ever. Just write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the “Acous- 
ticon.” The trial will not cost you one 
cent, for we will even pay delivéry charges. 


The ‘‘Acousticon’’ has improvements and 
features which cannot be ls 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
_ 1426 Candler Building, New York 
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Clears Dandruff 
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Vaseline 


PEG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Capsicum 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
For colds in 
the chest or 
sore throat; 
for stiffness 








ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 


No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial te prove it. 


Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


Cc. £. BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, Wich. 
faq Wrestling Book FREE 
Epes eae 
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Come, Butter, Co 
[Continued from } 


cold water to cool the churn tn : 
ing the temperature of the cream 
poured in. Give the churn a few 


draw out the cold water. The chu . 
ready for the cream, which should iggaay y, 












through a coarse strainer. 
than two-thirds full. 
and paddies or ladies and place in gle 
























to swell the pores of the wood At 
the butter from sticking. * rheu 
When grass or other green feeg Mu: 
available for the cows, butter color iss , 
to the cream as soon as it is ; whi 
churn. About ten drops to ¢ righ 
butter will produce the desired the | 
Let Gas Escape ‘wk plast 
After churning for two or three minutes, : He 
forms in the churn. Let it out by mano Po 
the cork every few minutes BAS ceases ting! 
to form. bg - 
After fifteen or twenty minutes very mm Mus 
mealy granules begin to form; the oman heali. 
“breaking,”’ for it begins to break off fm It 
tie glass in the lid of the churn, gene 
on, after every four or five 3. eases 
lid should be removed so you can ses thean But 
of the granules of butter. When they bs “ey 
reached the size of large wheat first 
ing is completed, and the glass in there 
lid appears clear, From the first soot! 
of the churn to this point should Mi 
about twenty-five or thirty minutes, com! 
longer time is required, the te : 
next cream should be raised a few de bliste 
If the cream is too warm the butter It 
soft. Good butter can not be made iiks and | 
than twenty-five or thirty minutes, exce 
When the granules are the size od older 
wheat kernels, remove the lid from thet mu 
and drain the buttermilk off ugh a a 


strainer to catch any small particles g T 


which may run through. ; ofter 
Wash Out the Buttermilk — _— 
Buttermilk is washed out of the butter— theu 


not worked out.. When in the granular stags 
this washing is easily done, for water M 
into the churn settles through the ond 

‘washes each one. vai 


The water should be two or three their 
colder than the buttermilk drawn of; w Ke 
about as much water as the amount of butter It 
milk removed. When the water is put @ pre 
the lid on and give two or three youc 
Then draw off the water through ea 30c 
strainer used for the buttermilk, Again The 

same & e 





the same quantity of water 

temperature and repeat the w: p oad 8 
tions until the water drawn from 

shows no color of buttermilk. 


Salting and Working the Butter 


For working butter there is nothing better 

than a butter-worker. Scald the = 

worker and cool it with cold . Dray 

the churn near the worker; take ap | 

ee ae - churn be a m4 
e, and place them on 

= touch the butter, their warmth melts § 

e fat. 

Salt the butter on the worker. 
salt in the proportion of one ounce 
pound of butter should be : 
formly over the butter. 

To work the bytter, press the g 
with the lever until the butter is @ 
mass about one inch thick, aD 
upon itself and repeat the flattening 
Work in this ‘way until the salt is 
tributed. Too much working, or we u 
butter when too soft, destroys the grain. — 


Prints Sell Best - 


The use of a mold to make buiaet into pile 
is @ paying practise. ‘ack 1 
first. letting the mold stand in cold water. 
With the paddle cut off the butter at: 
side of mold, push the butter out 
sheet of parchment butter. 
and bien Fang ng Only regular p 
paper made for the pu Pare 
for wrapping butter. ‘The maker's 
the carton serves as an advert 
Finally, wash the churn. Rinse a 
with lukewarm or cold water, scm) ™ 
fiber brush, c ing powder and 
then scald and set in a clean, sunny 
drain and dry. Washing powder 
better than soap for cleansing ¢ 


A hen on the nest is worth. 




















































the first twinge of 
Se etetiem, father asks for 
Musterole—that clean, 
white ointment which 
rightfully takes the place of 
the old-fashioned mustard 


plaster. 

He rubs it gently on the aching 
spot, and instantly a pleasant 
tingle of skin tells him that 
Musterole has already begun its 
healing work. 

It penetrates way down and 
generates a peculiar heat which 
eases aching nerves and muscles. 
But strangely enough, after the 
first momentary glow of warmth, 
there comes a feeling of delightful 
soothing coolness. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. It does not burn or 
blister. | 

It is made with oil of mustard 
and a few home simples, and is 
excellent for any ill for which in 
olden days you would have used 
amustard plaster. 

Try it for coughs, colds (it 
often prevents pneumonia),croup, 
bronchitis, sore throat, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, lumbago, 
theumatism, or other pains and 
congestions. 

Many doctors and nurses usé 
Musterole and recommend it to 
their patients. 

Keep a jar always handy in the house. 


It gives quick and safe relief —and as 
a preventive and dependable first aid~ 
youcannot afford to be without it. 


30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50 
» The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 





| skin trouble apply 
Resinol 


aoe wait for that eczema or similar affeo- 
on to get well-established and stubborn. Nip 
in the bud witha little Resinol. Is so nearly 
color that it hardly shows atall. Aided 
€sinol Soap, Resinol is most effective in 
femoving pimples and clearing unattractive 
complexions, Sold by all druggists, 


en 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


‘ 10 cents coin or stamps for 7U-page book on 
Sergi Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” It 
I myself after stammering for 20 years. 
MBenjamin N. Bogue, 1463 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 
oe 
American movement, stem wind 
~~ et, and set watch, fancy 
Sinead se, for. 
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O, to have a little house! 

To own the hearth and stool and all! 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 

The pile of turf against the wall! 


To have a clock with weights and chains 
And pendulum swinging up and down; 

A dresser filled with shining delph, 
Speckled white and blue and brown! 





And I’m praying to God on High, 
And I’m praying Him night and day, 
For a little house—a house of my own— 
Out of the wind’s and the rain’s way. 
P. C. 


IRDS are the farmer’s friends. Re- 

member this while the snow is on the 
ground and see that crumbs and suet are 
placed where the birds can get them. 


Lots of land and big muscles will pay, 
but less land and plenty of active brains 
may pay better. 


Do you know how much the family cow 
is worth to you each year? Keeping ac- 
counts might show. 


Profiteering is taking all you can get and 
giving as little as you can. How about 
some cows and hens? 


The day of the poorly-lighted, badly- 
ventilated, dirty and unsanitary city fac- 
tory is passed. So is the day of the badly- 
kept milk factory—the cow stable. 


The National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations holds its next annual conference 
at its home at 1731 Eye street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 19-20, 1920. 


When you want to discover how small 
some of the so-called big men of your 
acquaintance really are, just go off into 
the hills for a week and look back at them. 


Even if sifted, coal ashes are pretty 
hard on shoes when laid down loose for 
walks. If pounded down smooth, or rolled 
with a good, heavy roller, they are not 
nearly so rough. Shoe leather is worth 
saving these days. 


The United States has built up an in- 
creasingly large trade in dried fruits with 
Australasia, especially with New Zealand, 
where the exports from the United States 
have increased from 3,325,214 pounds in 
1914, to 9,205,028 pounds in 1918, or 177 
per cent. 
this total, prunes second, and apricots third. 











Emergency grab- 
hook: Here is a 
device for the mo- 
ment when your 
bucket comes un- 
fastened from its 
rope and falls into 
the well. Fasten 
a rope to the head 
and handle of a 
claw-hammer, as 
indicated in the il- 
lustration,and you 
will be able to 
catch the hammer claws under the handle 
of the bucket. What go idea have you 
for that Experimental Farm? We want it! 





Raisins are the largest item in_ 
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He snuffled and sneezed 
and couldn’t get rid of it. 
Mother at last remembered 


Men MEALING CREAM 


olatum 


Always made under this signature 


She put some in his nos- 
trils at night and rubbed 
the outside of his nose with 
it. Next day he breathed 
freely. 


Cold all gone 


Mentholatum heals gently and 
promptly—use it for cuts, burns, 
chapped hands, etc. Antiseptic 
as well as healing. 


Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in tubes, 


25; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co, 
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“*The Little Nurse for Litile Ills’ 
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Instant BunionRelie 
Prove !t At My Expense 


' 


¢ tohave the most successful 
for bunions ever made and I want you t& 
let me send you my 4 





Free. i don’t care how many so 
. shields or pads you ever tri 
“without su a news 
are wi em all— 
bee and I have 








“IT hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE, * 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 
“The Morley Phone for the 


D 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfi 


‘ 


undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Philas 5 





Protect Your Abdomen 


| A real successful abdominal re 
3 tector, (patented). Does not 
down from top or up from bottom, 
Same price as any good Supporter, 
Anatomical Chart 
Pictures and part utara... YOR 
GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bldg., St. Louis, Me, 
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° Care of Pregn : b 
He althy and Vigorous lene) Three secrets of saving i 


. ei HE chief items of proper mm 
Fowls Mean Strong, Qs Geir: 
: - ees yf tise by the young shepherd 
° i) ‘ pregnant ewes must have ple 
1Va e = tj ercise, must be kept dry, and, 
- Ly we s such feed that their bowels will he 
U2 Ewes can not stand wet or das 
and so far as possible should be: 
against wetting by rain or 7 
. , Kpe menere ~ close stabling. 
: RSS / o well if they have a bed 
bed je oS 7 eas k25 floor in a shed open to i. uth, ; 
ating Ime Uix . 5 ag toward the north, east and west) i 
Ve ra Oe must be protected against golds 4 
NM ge ee driving hard over snow. Such wing s SS 
One of the most important sea- et Gee | blind an entire flock in a single day, Me = 


° ae To insure exercise when the sm 
sons of the poultry year is at SD | dcop, use a.anow-plow anda 


i i distant field to which the sheep mayaak) De 
hand. At mating time aad There furnish them with hay ie Me — BY test. | 


hens and roosters should be in the pink of condition if the snow is not too deep seatteritong: gs satest Dut: 
, . son te : a wide area, as that encourages exerdissiy ie on 
so you'll get chicks that will live. Start in now to con- increasing the walking. Whet preg 


of milk anc 
iti ; . ewes have to walk, they stimulate hes ws 
dition your breeding stock for the spring hatch. circulation of their blood, and ait ‘iy re 


their excretory organs in active % an 
tion. Sluggish livers and kidneys ‘several 
r 


Dr.Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a Bieter bez 


a 


~~ - - * 
Rte Git ee tater me hn Aw 


een 


kill sheep. All sheep need exendigig Ml "the sei 
winter; but keep pregnant,.ewes out Iga Highla 
increases the vitality of the parent stock, gives you fertile eggs, brush and weed patches. ™ : : 


. . : Many of our readers, no doubt, arg — @ 
insures a hatch of good, strong, vigorous chicks. aware that a horse is liable to am sila 


: ° . of azoturia, characterized by dark-bom — * 
Speed up egg production during winter with Dr. Hess urine, swelling and hardening an 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It contains tonics that promote a hen’s di- muscles of the loins, hips and thighs de 


; : a3 paralysis of the hind legs, when he ge 
gestion, tonics that tone up the dormant egg organs—so that the work after having been kept in Sue 


proper amount of food goes to egg production—and not all to two and fed heavily on oats, We a 
flesh and fat and laziness—when it’s action and eggs you want. convinced that many cases of paral 
: “3 - hee hogs are caused in exactly the sameway, 
Pan-a-ce-a supplies the additional iron for the blood—which is nad many pregnant ewes are be 
. ae ti s hat way. ‘a 
essential to the speeding-up process. It contains certain forms Feeding Preqnant Baie % 
of lime that supply needed material for making egg shells. = as i 
Timothy hay is mighty poet stuff for a 
Feed Pan-a-ce-a to all your poultry to make and keep them preaens — ——_ ree a A 
healthy. ‘The dealer refunds your money if it does not do as benst and: by distending the paundiea 
claimed. Tell the dealer how many fowls you have and he will works the fiver and tends to omit onsti= 
; . pation and breaking down V 
o you hel oun package to 6 Feed sheep on good clover hay, 
ways buy fan-a-Ce-a accor dingto _-< alfalfa hay and clover hay, and add@ 
the size of your flock. 30c,75c and {uean. pounds per sheep each day of roots 


. . FSS 3 sound silage to regulate the 
$1.50 packages. 25-Ib. pail, $3.00; 1§ / feed old, weathered fodder or coarsest 


100-lb. drum, $10.00. Except in the é f = Do not allow the ewes to get into a 
far West and Canada. ee} |. , flabby condition. They should be kepk 
\ he rouscular - all — — with be 
v% <4 active; to this end it usually 1s nete 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio || eA I HESS to supply some feed other than rou 
_ i} BS | a or silage that — -— ; 
we ; Be . or the sustenance of Lambs. 
LJ ss Hess Insta nt Louse UTRY HEALT Work purpose nothing is better than 8 mam 
peas ige . ( HENS tay EZ . of whole or crushed oats, wheat-oralé 
G@Ei tcl ha @) toe a oc ee | mE | oilmeal; and some shelled corm may 


added in cold weather. 
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Keep pregnant ewes quiet and free aaa 
BSORBINE alarm. Only use a dog that the 
know and trust; he should not be #4 
PEAR | nipper or loud barker. All work wat 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, | ewes should be very gently done. 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, | shepherd will have to lose some ® 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays | every night during lambing time, 6% 
pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, | no ewe shall die or have lambs die i 
Boot Chafes. It is a lack of timely attention. 


‘Safe Antiseptic and Germicide Provide Lambing Shelter 


Does not blister or remove the | Thousands of ewes and lambs sea @ 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to | each spring from exposure ab iam ; 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your | time when a sudden storm finds | 
case for special instructions and Book RF ree. without shelter. Lack of milk is ane 
nis -., ee. common and preventable cause 5 

Also, weakness in the ewe, the bree 

ewes that are too old, and forgeaae 
“flush” rams and ewes at 
induce robustness in the ‘ 
every flock of ewes there ne® 
fortable feeling The & 
should have ano room and pe 

sick ewes an@ orphan lambs. 
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: ~ pure-bred Guernsey 


Sate about 1 
“Interest in 00 years ago. 
‘Mot very high until some 
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“This Cow Is a Wonde 
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Lenetta, 21-year-old Ayrshire on test 


th we showed a picture of & 

ee tesaeear-old Jersey cow that is on 

4 test, We thought she was the oldest cow 
but since then we have been told of this 
ty-one-year-old Ayrshire, Lenetta, who 
completed a record of 11,138 pounds 

of milk and 374.73 pounds of fat. No cow 
of any breed has ever equaled that record at 
the age of twenty-one. She is a strong, vigor- 
ous cow, and looks capable of doing good work 
for several years. She has been a regular 


Do any of Our Folks know an older cow on 


a | dest? If's0, we should like to have her picture, 


The animal shown on page 49, December, 


fea Highland cow. There are very few herds 


“fp this country. They are bred in the high- 
of Scotland. The letters received were 
varied and interesting. One called the animal 
a “catalo’—a cross between a buffalo and a 
sow. Other answers were: Polled Durham, 
Texas Longhorn, Dexter heifer, Angus cow, 
Kerry steer, Galloway steer, Devon bull, 
Shorthorn heifer. The following letter, from 
W. H. Anderson, Wisconsin, is the best thus 
farteceived. We print only part of his letter: 
“The animal is a West Highlander cow. 
These animals breed in the highlands of 
verness and Argyll, and the Hebrides 


oft Western Scotland.” 


Want To Buy a Sheep? 


Agreat many of Our Folks do, as is shown 
by the letterswe get asking where pure- 
bred sheep can be bought. Unfortunately we 
not have a list of breeders who have sheep 

: The thing to do, if the breed you like 
not advertised in The Farm Journal, is to 
to the association that boosts that breed 


whomay have animals for sale. Here are the 


ts0diations representing the different breeds: 
Black- Highland: American Blaek- 


— Highland Shéep Association, Mesa, 


Cheviot: petricen Cheviot Sheep Society, 
: American Cotswold Associa- 
Waukesha, Wis. 

: Improved Black-Top Delaine 
ag Breeders’ Association, Eaton 
, Mic 


New Berlin, O. 
Dorset: 1. Continental Dorset Club, 
Lentaiesbure, O. 2. Dorset Horn Breeders’ 
1 of America, Washington, Pa. 
Hampshire : American Hampshire Sheep 


Dickinson Record Company, 


FEBRUARY, 1920 


About Live Stock 


Association, 36 Woodland Ave.; Detroit, 
Mich 


Leicester: American Leicester Breeders’ 
Association, Cameron, Ill. 

Lincoln: National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Charlotte, Mich. 

Merino: 1. American & Delaine Merino 
Record Association, Delaware, O. 2. Black- 
Top Spanish Merino Sheep Breeders’ Pub- 
lishing Association, Clokey, -Pa. 3. Mich- 
igan Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
Hamburg, Mich. 4. National Merino Sheep 
Register Association, Montgomery, Mich. 
5. Standard Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Association, Saline, Mich. 

Oxford: American Oxford-Down Asso- 
ciation, Hamilton, O. 

Persian: Persian Sheep Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, San Jose, Calif. 

Rambouillet: 1. American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, Marysville, O. 
2. International von Homeyer Rambouillet 
Club, Hamburg, Mich. 

Romney: American Romney Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association, 703 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Shropshire: American Shropshire Regis- 
try Association, Lafayette, Ind. 

Southdown: American Southdown Breed- 
ers’ Association, Springfield, Ill. 

uffolk: American Suffolk Flock Registry 
Association, Guelph, Ont. 

Tunis: American Tunis Sheep Breeders’ 

Association, DeGraff, O. 


—e———— 


Tuberculosis, Stockman’s Foe 
[Continued from page 43] 


three weeks of calving, or soon after that 
event. Nervous cows may show a rise of 
temperature, if roughly treated, or not ac- 
customed to stabling and handling. A reac- 
tion may fail to occur if a cow isin an advanced 
stage of the disease or before it has suffi- 
ciently developed. Usually the test detects 
the disease long before a trace of it appears 
physically. 

A herd that is free from tuberculosis may be 
kept free by quarantining and testing each 
purchased animal, pasteurizing milk from 
creameries and whey from cheese factories by 
heating to 145° F. for at least twenty minutes 
before feeding to calves or pigs, and keeping 
the animals from coming in contact with 
diseased animals, or places where such 
animals have been kept. 3 

Sunlight kills the germs of tuberculosis in 
a few hours; therefore, sunlight should be 
allowed to enter all stables freely. Fresh air 
also is imperatively necessary; and all build- 
ings should be kept clean and frequently dis- 
infected with a five per cent solution of 
carbolic acid, a 1 to 30 solution of compound 


. cresol solution, or a solution of five ounces of 


formaldehyde in a gallon of water. Fresh 
made limewash also should be frequently 
applied. Animals should be kept strongly 
resistant against disease by adequate feeding 
and the best care. 

When the disease is found in a_herd the 
affected animals should be disposed of under 
direction of the veterinarian. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry now co- 
operates with state officials for the free 
testing of herds—and pays the owner not to 
exceed $25 for a grade animal, nor to exceed 
$50 for a pure-bred animal condemned as 
tuberculous. _The owner also receives: the 
proceeds from the sale of the meat of such 
animals as are found fit for consumption. 





Florham Autocrat 


is owned by Herdlea 
Farm, lvania. His 
B70 and. 508 

and 501 
Pounds of fatat twoand two 
years respec- 

ty. Guernseys were 

t to the United 
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849893. Today Guern- 
© pushing the other 
Morhonors. Guern- 
peed, is only 6 x 9% 
& contains 5,000 














antial ref 
evidence are all sent FR 
for over 280,000 eater 
‘ot over 280,000 ea 
The-Horse is nocure-all 
d upon it. 
Tite at once. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 321 State St; 
Druggists E: here sell The- 
GUARANTEE, ot wesend by PareelPostor 








it A United States Department of Agriculture bal- 
ie letin says: “The best bait usually is food of @ 
kind that the rats and mice do not in the 
vicinity. The bait should be kept and at- 
tractive and the kind changed when neoessary. 
“Rough On Rats” mixes with any food. It rids 
premises of pests—quickly, thoroughly, chossty. 
> Get it at drug and general stores. “E 
and Mice”, our booklet, sent free; WRI 


JE E. S. WELLS,Chemist Jersey City, N. J. 
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seiase only 6 mm. aes of pr rey New Way 
ets among friends neighbors 
1 send you free this magnificent 42-piece gold and 
decorated China Dinner Set. No money or 
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Citizens 
of the United States: 


What are you planning to do in 


1920. 


Are you going to Talk, Talk, Talk 
and Talk some more 


Are you going to Theorize, Theorize, Theorize 
and Theorize some more 


Are you going to Confer, Confer, Confer 
and Confer some more 


Are you going to Spend, Spend, Spend 
and Spend some more 


Are you going to Speculate, Speculate, Speculate 
and Speculate some more 


Are you going to Strike, Strike, Strike 
and Strike some more 


OR 


Will you work more 
Will you produce more 
Will you save more 


That is the only way possible for real Americans 
to do their solemn duty and save the country. 


There ts no substetute for work 


Our policy of doing business is founded on Quality and Service, 


and we pledge that our organization will not be found wanting in 
this world crisis. : 


The Autocar Company 
Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 
Manufacturers of the Autocar Motor Truck 


This message was first published by The Autocar Company in 
newspapers throughout the country during Deéember, 1919. 
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Odd Mention 





? To join, each 
his or her eyes open 
interesting in life. 


-— — ¢ 


Many curious and odd contributions come to The | 
Farm Journal, and this ie is devoted to them. § 
How many have you sent in? Keep your eyes open. 
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' one man out of a thousand rea- 
a that the government of this 
"LN nation rests right on his 


Birds That Catch Fish 


saw ten years of service before devices of 
this kind were offered to a waiting public. 
It is here shown attached to a 





It is so, though. Not 
eee but must bear his part, 
he knows it or not. The 
Gime to lift your part of that load 

” 4g at election time. Be ready. 
what you are doing; then 
Sift like a Trojan. 
oo 
- We have never tried this, but 
is said that it takes 5,000 bees to 
- weigh one pound. 


A heel 





Think hard! What is the best 
thing you have done since you 


were born? 


' “Mother,” said a Topeka, four- 
old, “I know three kinds of 
Frers—liver that you eat, liver stable 
and ‘liver us from evil.” 
*O--@e 


The total sales of grindstones in 1918 
amounted to 56,554 short tons, valued at 
$1,262,602. More than eighty-five per 
ent of the material used in the manu- 
fature of grindstones was sandstone 
usrried in Ohio, and the remainder was 
gardstone quarried in Michigan and West 


There was a man, he had a clock, 
His name was Mr. Mears; 

And every day he wound it up 
For more than thirty years; 


~o 


But when at last it was found out 
An eight-day clock to be, 

A madder man than Mr. Mears 
You’d never want to see. 


*O+@e 


George Washington was first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 
' He was the first boy to chop down a 
wherry tree and have it get into the papers. 
. He was first in peace. 
' He was also first. in war. 
| He was the first general to cross the 
Deaware with that same boatload of 
soldiers on that cold winter’s night in 1776. 
_. He was the first man to have six horses 

from under him. 

’ He was the first and last boy who never 
‘told a lie. 
S *O--@e 
+ There are still many corners of the world 
Where the aeroplane, the automobile and 
‘even the horse would be euriosities. If a man 
it out to tour the globe and “do as the 
i do” in respect to adopting native 
Mnveyances he would have to: Resort 
#0 a donkey in Spanish America and 
@ the Holy Land; climb aboard a camel 
™ traverse African deserts; cross 





HE business of these Chinese cormo- 

rants, or fishing birds, is to catch fish. 
They are trained by their owners. Each 
bird is tethered with a long rope and wears 
a brass ring around his neck so that he 
can not swallow the fish he catches. 
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February Birthdays 


O month of the year gives us a finer 
list of birthdays, and America, especi- 
ally, finds her calendar red-lettered: 


Sidney Lanier, American poet, b. Feb-> 


ruary 3, 1809. 

Dwight L. Moody, American evangelist, 
b. February 5, 1837. 

Charles Dickens, English novelist, b. 
February 7, 1812. 

Jules Vernes, French romancer, b. Feb- 
ruary 8, 1828. 

Thomas A. Edison, American inventor, 
b. February 11, 1847. 

Abraham Lincoln, idolized American, 
sixteenth president, b. February 12, 1809. 

Charles Darwin, English naturalist and 
philosopher, b. February 12, 1809. 

Susan B. Anthony, American suffragist, 
b. February 15, 1820. 

Joseph Jefferson, famous American actor, 
b. February 20, 1829. 

George Washington, first president of 
the United States, b. February 22, 1732. 

James Russell Lowell, American scholar 
and man of letters, b. February 22, 1819. 

G. F. Handel, famous composer, b. 
February 23, 1685. 

Jane G. Austin, American author, b. 
February 25, 1831. 

Victor Hugo, French novelist and poet, 
b. February 26, 1802. 

Gioacchino Rossini, Italian composer, b. 
February 29, 1792. 


The Original Trailer 





@ome rivers of India on the in- 
skins of bullocks, and others 
by abridge of one rawhide rope; 
Submit to the sea-going motion of 
42 elephant when he continued 
journey on land; get into a 
q e palanquin at Calcutta; 
lt over far eastern roads in a 
mon-shock absorbing cart drawn 
by oxen, and in China be prepared 
* climb into a jinrikisha, a sedan 
/ Mair or a wheelbarrow. 


+ 
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« 4 Howard Thurston, the magi 
br Stas ’ . gi- 

ies, Whose beautiful home at 
‘ urst, L. I., is one of the 





ay Places of that restricted 
my, has just purchased over 
si), Worth of choice plots in the 
eulate vicinity of his house. It pays 
magician! 


ERE is what is believed to be the 
original trailer used in this country. 
It was designed by the mail driver at Sodus, 
Y., more than twenty years ago. It 


one-horse rig, though the driver 
often tised it in connection with an 
omnibus drawn by a team. Asked 
why he got up such an affair when 
he could carry trunks on the front 
of his larger bus, the mail man 
replied: ‘It cuts the hoist in two. 
That’s why the blacksmith and I 
studied this thing out.” 


A Fish Story 


NE day last spriag Thomas 

Fisher was fishing from a boat 
on the Mississippi river, just @ 
little distance below Keokuk, Ia. 
He caught an unusually large fish. 
In landing the fish, he leaned over 
the side of the boat. His watch 
dropped out of his pocket and fell into 
the river. It was a heavy watch, and 
sank immediately. 

Thomas lamented the loss of the wateh, 
of course, but consoled himself telling 
about the big fish. A few months later 
Thomas was fishing in the same spot. He 
had fished for several hours without @ 
nibble, and decided to move on to a better 
place. When he began to pull in his line, 
it seemed too heavy for the hook to be 
empty. It could not be a fish, for it was 
too light, and there was no jerking. Im- 
agine the surprise when Thomas pulled the 
hook out of the water and found on it an 
old shoe. 
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Forty Years Ago 


grow cuttings of geraniums, take 
coarse, clean pewter or road sand, put 
it in a shallow box or flower pot, to the 
depth of three inches; insert the cut end of 
the cutting about one inch deep therein, 
press the sand firmly around the eutti 
and water freely at first; afterward use I$ 
sparingly—just enough to keep the sand 
moist; give them all the light you can, but 
not the direct sunshine; about sixty degrees 
is the right temperature. One cause of 
geranium cuttings turning black is keeping 
them too wet. Scented geraniums are 
harder to root than others. ) 
—The Farm Journal, February, 1880, 


OO 


Works Day and Night 


N the southwestern part of New York 
state, the nine miles of dirt road be= — 
tween Dayton and Cattaraugus is in & 
very poor condition. The other day a man 
living in Gowanda was on his way home 
from Olean, when his auto got stalled 
in a mudhole, and while making a vail 
attempt to escape, a . ap 
with a team of horses. The follow- 
ing conversation took place: 

“Haul you out, Mister?” 

“How-much do you want?” 

“Three dollars.” 

After a long and fruitless argue 
ment the motorist was pulled to 
dry land. After handing over the 
money, he said: 

“Do you haul many cars out in 
a day?” ; 

“I have pulled out eleven to- 
day,” replied the boy, with @ 
broad smile. 

“Do you work nights too?” — 

“Oh, yes! At night I haul water 
for the mudhole.” i 


~~o 
Well, dearies, do you still like this page? 
You can help to make it shore interesting, 
Just send in that “Odd Mention” item, — 
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HOW TREAD CUTS GROW. Small tread cuts 
grow an sixe, causing quick ruin to the tire, as shown 
above. Have your Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
repait cuts immediately, or do it yourself with the 
Goodyear Tire Putty Outfit. ‘ 


HOW TO USE THE GOODYEAR TIRE PUTTY 
OUTFIT. Scrub out the cut with gasoline and allow 
to dry. Apply two coats of Goodyear Cement, allowing 
eachto dry. When the last coat of cement is dry, ram 
and wedge a portion of kneaded Tire Putty into the 


LET THE TIRE STAND 12 
LONGER. When thoroughly dry and 
the ragged edges of the repair with a 
job is complete, the tire is saved, and the 
last fully as long as the rest of the tread. 


cut. Use more than enough to fill. 
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 ope= every other Goodyear Tire Saver, the 
Tire Putty Outfit, illustrated above, 


occupies a definite place in the Goodyear Serv- 
ice Plan. 


Briefly, this plan supports the fine quality of 
Goodyear Tires and the convenience of their 
distribution with an effort to help users get all 
the miles built into each tire. 


The Goodyear Plan of Service asks that you 
avail yourself of your privilege of using the 


pene 
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knowledge and advice of your Goodyear Serv- 
ice Station Dealer. 


It aims to assist you, by means of Tire Savers 
and Conservation Lessons, to take care of your 
tires. Naturally, Goodyear Tire Savers are patt 
and parcel of the Goodyear Service Plan. 


Keep them in your car as part of your equip- 
ment. 
care, at your Goodyear Service Station Dealer, 
or write to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


do 





Get them, with the six lessons on tire ~ 
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Reduce Present High Building Costs 


Save the Waste and Reduce the Cost—The Aladdin System scientifically prepares the materials and 
conserves the labor. You can save 18% on the cost of the lumber and 30% on the cost of the labor. Certified 
records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state prove these statements. You can prove 
these statements for yourself, for there is an Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. Fourteen years success of the 
Aladdin System of construction have firmly established its many advantages. The Lumber that’s Wasted Costs Just 
as Much as the Lumber that’s Used.—he only possible way to reduce present high prices of lumber and labor is to save 
theusual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. _ Waste of lumber is 
reduced to less than 2%. Cost of labor is reduced 30%. One man will do in six days, with Aladdin Materials, what it requires 
ten days to accomplish without Aladdin’s System, The book, ‘‘Aladdin Homes,” sent free to prospective builders, explains 
this completely and thoroughly. 


Greatest Distributing System of Lumber in the World 


Shipments of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes will now be made from the four greatest timber-producing sections in the United 
States. From the Atlantic to the Pacific—from Canada to the Gulf—Aladdin can serve you whereyer you live, Aladdin 
houses are manufactured and ship direct from the Aladdin Company’s own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and m. Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from the nearest timber oy , F 

’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker delivery and lower oe rates for builders in 
every part of the U.S. Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination, Complete Sales and Business 
Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. Fully 24 hours time is saved in your mail reaching our offices, 


Dollar-a-Knot Quality | Aladdin Houses Cut-to-Fit 


"8 -a-Knot Guaranty Proof of High The Aladdin Book of Homes has am for you. 
. Polr-s lumber, the purest and clearest Amongst its pages, profusely illustra i calor 
came out of the forest, is the kind that leading home designs are ented u. Ala 
our made of. This is evidenced by din houses are cut-to-fit as foll 3 
heen lar-a-Knot guaranty which has now floori i i in! loors, 
fitect for over i 
not grow. 


t work, flooring, 
four yeere. Better quality windows. ri d pi 9 ware, 
ww. The ighest grade paints locks, nails, paints, varnishes. The material is ghip- 
pay he work, etc., are all ped to you in ied 
yO ist lin house. @ same 


‘urnished for the Fett diene pe coungices ariel in ers 

ie ace Foeheerien =" for Book of 
e Bay City 

The Aladdin Company, micnizen 100 Homes 


e Wilmington, North Carolina Portland, Oregon 
ranches: Hattiesburg, Mississippi Tenseie, Ontario, Canada 
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TRINGLESSGreen-Pod Bean = | 

is both brittle and tender. Ab- 
solutely stringless. It is early and 
hardy, and one of the eas 
grow. The bush grows ty 
ches high and matures 
sixty-eight days. Strin 
Pod was first introduced 
It is now the most po 
bean in the world. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL is aco: 
guide to the vegetable.and flower _ 
garden. It fully describes the Bur~ — 
pee Quality Seeds with a hundred 










































of the finest vegetables and flowers BURPEE'S 

illustrated in the colors of nature. STRINGLESS 

If invekeatect dik percent GREEN POD 
you are interested in gardening, BEAN 





Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. | 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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